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Being the Advance Reports of the 


COMMISSIONS AND BOARDS, LIST OF OFFICERS, 


PROGRAM AND BY-LAWS, ETC. 


OF PUCTA LS CALs 


Pursuant to the requirements of the By-Laws of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, official call is hereby issued for the 
Twenty-First Regular Meeting of the Council, to 
convene in Washington, D. C., October 20-28, 1925, the 
hours and places of meeting and the subjects for dis- 


cussion to be as herein announced. 


CHARLES F. CARTER, D.D., 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES EMERSON BURTON, D.D., 


Secretary, National Council 
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INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 


BEFORE STARTING 


1. 


Be sure you have your certificate for reduced railway rates unless as a 
clergyman you have better rates. These are furnished through the 
Council office. : 


Bring with you your credentials sent you by the office. 


Arrange for your lodgings well in advance. For voting members who 
apply in advance the Hospitality Committee (Chairman, Mr. John N. 
Northrop, 3937 Legation St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) will provide free 
lodgings and breakfasts in the homes of Washington. Such delegates 
who wish hotel accommodations should make their own reservations 
directly. The committee will assist others in finding accommodations 
in homes which rent rooms at moderate rates. 


Have your. mail addressed to “The National Council, The Audi- 
torium, New York Ave. and 19th St.” 


Read the entire Grey Book in preparation for business. 


ON THE WAY 


Study your route with a view to visiting points of interest going and com- 


ing. Watch announcements for special trains. 


ON ARRIVAL 


Ne 


There will probably be members of the reception committee at the Union 
Station to welcome you and offer any needed directions. 


Report to the hospitality desk on the ground floor of the Auditorium 
if you are arranging entertainment through the Committee. 


Report at the desk of the Committee on Credentials (same place) for 
enrollment, badge, program, etc. 


Call for mail or telegrams at the Council Post Office in the Auditorium 
building. 


DURING THE MEETING 


uly 


Notice that unless otherwise specially announced the afternoon and 
evening sessions of the Council and Societies will be held in the Audi- 
torium and the morning sessions in the Earle Theatre, 13th and E Sts. 


A Daily Bulletin will be published containing the minutes of the pre- 
ceding day, notices of group meetings and many items of interest. 


Retiring rooms will be found on the Mezzanine floor of the Auditorium. 
Writing rooms, exhibits, book room and a lunch counter will be found 
on the ground floor. 


Various committee rooms will be clearly marked. For use of rooms 
apply to The Housing Committee. 


Do not fail to visit the Congregational Churches of Washington. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION 
AND OTHER BUSINESS 


For the guidance of voting members the following reference to 
the pages of this report are made, together with notations of busi- 
ness implied or probable in connection with the reports. The list 
is necessarily partial. Not all reports are complete, routine busi- 
ness is omitted, and all members are free to introduce business not 
listed. 

At the Roll Call of States on Wednesday morning opportunity 
will be given to any delegate from each State as it is named to 
introduce any business he desires. 


From the Executive Committee (Page 17) 


The Per Capita, to continue the same. 

Recognition of Evangelical Churches of North America. 
Mileage not to be paid substitute delegates. 
Amendments to By-Laws providing Associate Moderator. 
Advise on membership of Associations. 

Shall the Year Book be simplified? 

Suggested for reversionary clause in deeds. 

Commissions to be appointed with functions. 


From the Commission on Missions (Page 43) 


Reaffirmation of procedure of concurrent action by Societies on 
actions affecting them. 

Appointment of Commission on Missions by each Society. 

Apportionment $5,000,000. 

Budget of the Commission $150,000 per annum. 

Proposals of Committee of Twelve for merger of Societies. 

Joint Promotion and unifying of periodicals. 


From the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life (Page 63) 


Recommendation relating to the make up of the Commission 
and to the budget for the biennium. 


From the Commission on International and Inter-racial Relations 
and the Near East Relief (Page 69) 
Commendation of Near East Relief. 
Division into two Commissions. 
Study of proposals for a warless world. 


From the Social Service Commission (Page 79) 
Various recommendations relating to Social Service in the 


churches. 
A New Social Creed for the churches, proposed for discussion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ACTION 5 


From the Commission on Law Enforcement (Page 85) 
Five recommendations relating to law enforcement. 


From the Commission on Men’s Work (Page 88) 


Continuation of Commission and Budget. 


From the Commissien on Inter-Church Relations (Page 91) 
Continuation of Negotiations with the Presbyterians. 
Authorization to Negotiate with Other Denominations. 


From the Foundation for Education (Page 186) 
Question of Endowment Fund. 


The Missionary Societies 


Besides the routine business the Societies will present items of 
important business as indicated in their programs and reports. 


REGULATIONS OF CONSTITUTION AND. 
BY-LAWS 


1. Delegates. Elected by State Conferences and District associations. 


2. Honorary Members. Former moderators and assistant moderators, 


ministers of entertaining churches, speakers, committeemen, commission mem- 
bers, foreign missionaries with seven years’ service, corporate members and 
national executives of missionary societies, representatives of colleges and 
seminaries. Given courtesy of the floor. 


3. Corresponding Members. As elected by the Council. Given courtesy of 
floor. 


4. Associate Members. By action of Executive Committee persons en- 
rolled for attendance, etc. 


By-Laws 


Made or modified on one day’s notice by two-thirds vote. 


The Roll 


Uncontested delegates presenting credentials constitute voting membership 
for organization. Contested delegations referred to Committee on Credentials. 


Rules of Order 
Rules of order to be adopted at first session. 
Business committee recommends docket of business. Council may overrule. 


Nominating Committee nominates all officers, committees and commissions 
not otherwise provided for. 


Delegates and honorary members eligible for committees. 


Members of Congregational churches eligible for commissions and ad 
interim committees. 


Nothing referred to committees except by vote of Council. 
Unless otherwise stated committees consist of five persons, two being laymen. 


Executive Committee recommends program of addresses and discussions 
subject only to the Council. 


Except the Commission on Missions no commission extends beyond one 
biennium except by vote. 


Commissions choose their chairmen, first named calling first meetings. 
Ordinarily first named member is chairman of a committee. 

One-half of each commission to be new members and one-third laymen. 
Council may hold executive sessions during delivery of addresses. 


Limit of papers and reports, 30 minutes; discussion, 10 minutes; present- 
ing printed report, 10 minutes. 


A delegate may deputize an alternate for a single session from alternates 
of his appointing body. (By-Law XVIII.) 


Vacancies may be filled for one meeting of Council under By-Law XX. 


Alternate regularly seated in place of principal becomes the principal for 
remainder of the term. (By-Law XXII.) 


The Missionary Societies 


The membership of The American Board, The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, The Home Missionary Society, The Building Society, The S. S. Exten- 
sion Society, The Education Society and The Publishing Society consists in 
each case of the voting membership of the National Council plus certain life 


members and members at large (By-Law X.). The Foundation for 
an unincorporated Board of the Council 


corporations affiliated with the Council. 


Education is 
and the two Ministerial Boards are 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


1923-1925 


Honorary Moderator.—President Calvin Coolidge. 
Moderator.—Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Hartford, Conn. 


Assistant Moderators.—Rev. Hilton Pedley, Kyoto, Japan; Rev. 
Charles W. Burton, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary.—Rev. Charles E. Burton, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Associate Secretary—Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Treasurer.—Mr,. Franklin H. Warner, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Ex officiis: For four years: 
Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Conn. Mr. F. J. Harwood, Wis. 
Rev. Charles E.. Burton, N. Y. Mr. Charles Sumner Ward, N. Y. 
Mr. Lucien T. Warner, Conn. 
For two years: For six years: 
Rev. Charles F. Carter, Conn. Rev. William HB. Barton, Ill. 
Mr. Geo. D. Chamberlain, Mass. Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. C. 
Mr. Albert M. Lyon, Mass. Mr. John H. Perry, Conn. 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


For two years: For four years: 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Chairman, Ill. Rev. Charles F. Carter, Conn. 
Mr. A. J. Crookshank, Cal. Mrs. Frank Ferry, Ill. 
Mr. Epaphroditus Peck, Conn. Rev. William D. Street, N. Y. 
Mr. F. J. Harwood, Wis. Mr. C. H. Blatchford, Me. 


THE CORPORATION FOR THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 


Ex officiis, The Moderator and Secretary 
Rev. Clarence H. Wilson, N. J. 


For two years: Mr. H. M. Beardsley, Mo. 
Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, N. J. Rev. D. J. Cowling, Minn. 
Mr. Edward W. Peet, N. Y. Mr. B. H. Fancher, N. Y. 
Mr. E. P. Maynard, N. Y. Mr. S. H. Miller, N. Y. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, N. Y. Mr. Epaphroditus Peck, Conn. 
Mr. Edwin H. Warner, N. Y. Mr. Herbert J. Browne, Me. 
Mr. J. L. Grandin, Mass. Mr. Samuel Woolverton, N. Y. 


COMMISSION ON MISSIONS: 
Ex offictis, Moderator, Rev. R. H. Potter; Secretary, Rev. C. E. Burton 
At Large—For two years: 


Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, Cal. Rev. H. P. Dewey, Minn. 

Rev. Robert E. Brown, Cal. Rey. Chester B. Emerson, Mich. 
Rev. H. J. Chidley, Mass. Mr. Alfred H. Lundine, Wash. 
Mr. W. K. Cooper, D. C. Mr. H. M. Pflager, Mo. 


For four years: 


Dr. Edwin G. Warner, N. Y. Mr. Elbert A. Harvey, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles S. Thayer, Conn. Rev. E. B. Allen, Ill. 
Judge A. C, Shattuck, Ohio Prof. E. C, Goddard, Mich. 


Mrs. George H. Schneider, III. Mr. F. E. Reeve, IIl. 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


Representing the Societies: 


For two years: W.H.M.F.—Mrs. C. R. Wilson, Mich. 


Cc. F. for E.—President Henr (Se 
A.B.C.F.M.—Rev. Arthur H. Brad- King, Ohio ¥ 
ford, Rhode Island Woman’s Boards.—Mrs. E. A. Os- 
A.M.A.—Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, bornson, Illinois 


Illinois 


Je 
Executive Committee National Coun- 


Church Extension Boards—Rev. 
Percival Huget, New York 


areca Charles F. Carter, Con- Board of Ministerial Relief and An- 
necti nuity Fund—Mr. Geo. N. Whittle- 
C.E.S. and C.P.8.—Rev. Orville A. Nee ee 

Petty, Connecticut : 


State Conference Representatives: 


For two years: For four years: 


Cal., Northern, Rev. T. T. Giffen Conn., Rev. J. L. Shivley (Secretary) 
Cal., Southern, Mr. Fred M. Wiicox Iowa, Rev. John H. Andress 

Tll., Rev. James A. Richards Ind., Rev. Arthur J. Folsom 

Kan., Rev. Ray A. Eusden Maine, Rev. Daniel I. Gross 

Mass., Mr. Henry K. Hyde Mo., Mr. C. H. Kirshner 

Mich., Mr. F. E. Bogart N. H., Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, 
Minn., Mr. A. W. Fagerstrom (Chairman) 

Neb., Rev. Frank G. Smith N. Y., Mr. Clark H. Hammond 

Vt., Rev. C. C. Adams Ohio, Rev. Lloyd Douglas 

Wis., Rev. F. J. Scribner R. I., Rev. Asbury Krom 


Wash., Rev. H. C. Mason 


Conference Groups Representatives: 


For two years: For four years: 


The Colored States Organization ING ice Tetley ios AW, BE, (GC. 
Rey. Russell S. Brown, Ga. Mr? Arthur Hi Bisseliyin-wdk 
Okla, Dex.; Ark... la. IN: (Cin Sale. «Gaz, Bia. Ava Miss 
Rev. Thomas H. Harper, Tex. Tenn., Ky. 
No. Dak., So. Dak., Mont. Rev. C. A. Vincent, Fla. 
Rev. Glen Lindley, So. Dak. Ore., Ida. 
Colo., Wyo., Utah, N. M., Ariz, Rev. Clement G. Clarke, Ore. 
Mr. George M. Cocks, Colo. Hawaii 


Scandinavian Conference 
Rev. G. E. Pihl, Conn. 


Rev. A. L. Dean, or 

Rev. Akiko Akana 

German General Conference 
Rev. F. J. Berghoefer, Ill. 


Executives: Rev. Charles E. Burton, Secretary, ex officio; Rev. 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Laymen’s Advisory Committee; Rev. 
Ansel E. Johnson, Acting Secretary of Promotion; Rev. James E. 


McConnell, Associate Secretary. 
York City. 


Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New 


Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life: 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Wm. Horace Day, Conn. 
Henry K. Booth, Cal. 
Herman F. Swartz, Cal. 
Edw. I. Bosworth, Ohio 
Ozora S. Davis, Ill. 
Geo. Mahlon Miller, 
Watts O. Pye, China 
H. S. Pedley, Japan 
Geo. W. C. Hill, Conn. 
Horace F. Holton, Mass. 
Robert R. Wicks, Mass. 
D, J. Perrin, S) DD: 
Theo. R. Faville, Wis. 
Sherrod Soule, Conn. 


N.Y; 


Executives: Rev. Frederick 
Sparrow, Assistant Secretary. 
York City. 


Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, 
Rey. Raymond C. Brooks, 
Col, John’ Le -Axtonyes 1G; 
See. Curtis’ Dy (Wilbury Ds Cc: 
Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, N. Y. 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, N. Y. 
Mr. Franklin H. Warner, 
Mr. Wm. G. Green, Conn. 
Pres. Mary E. Woolley, Mass. 
Mrs. EB. A. Evans, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary W. Herring, 

Rev. J. Gf Olden ee D6 
Rev. Lewis T. Reed, N. 
Rev. John H,. Andress, 


W ash. 
Can 


INS Y. 


Nig Ne 


Y. 
Iowa 


L. Fagley, Secretary; Miss Ella G. 
Office: 287 Fourth Avenue, New 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 9 


Commission on International and Inter-racial Relations and the 


Near East Relief: 


The first six named are the active members of the Commission ; 
so also with the following Commissions: 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Di uset.gIN. ive 
James L. Barton, Mass. 
Frederick Lynch, N. Y. 
W. D. Street, N. Y. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Mass. 
Rev. Clarence H. Wilson, N. J. 
Mr. W. M. Crane, Mass. 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Mass. 
Rev. Charles F. Aked, Cal. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Cal. 
Rev. Robt. E. Brown, Cal. 
Rev. E. L. Smith, Wash. 


Rev. Doremus Scudder, Cal. 
Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, 
Mr. Horatio Ford, Ohio 

Mr. Bruce Barton, N. Y. 
Pres. A. HE. Birge, Wis. 
Mr. Royal Firman, Ill. 
Capt. Evan Scott, D. C. 

Mr. W. W. Mills, Ohio 

Rev. A. E. Roraback, N. Y. 
Rev. W. E. De Berry, Mass. 
Judge R. U. Tyler, Conn. 
Rev, Jacl, stocking uN. i. 


Ohio 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations: 


Rev. Frank K. Sanders, N. Y. 
Mro W. i Cooper, DP; JC. 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, Mass. 
Prof. E. K. Mitchell, Conn. 
Rev. R. E. Brown, Cal. 

Rev. Roy Guild, Mass. 

Mr. R. E. Lewis, Ohio 

Prof. Eliza Kendrick, Mass. 
Mr. A. F. Allen, Ohio 

Rev. D. S. Bent, Ind. 

Rev. K. B. Welles, Mass. 

Mr. Chas. M. Gross, Conn. 


’ Mr. BE. N. Warner, Wis. 


G. LeGrand Smith, Ohio 
i, ©. Wuee, 4.11. 

H, A. Jump, Mich. 

Rev. F..G. Ward, Ill. 

Rev. C. S. Nash, Cal. 

Mr. Samuel Pedrick, Wis. 
Rev. J. H. Lash, Cal. 

Judge Martin, Ohio 

Rev. O. L. Kiplinger, Ohio 
Mr. E. H. Scott, Ill. 


Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 


Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service: 


Rev. E. B. Allen, Ill. 

Mr. F. J. Harwood, Wis. 
Pres. Ozora S. Davis, Ill. 

Rev. F. J. Scribner, Wis. 

Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Ill. 

Mr. Frederick Chamberlain, Ill. 
Mr. H. M. Beardsley, Mo. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, (Conn. 
Pres. J. A. Jenkins, Il. 

Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, Conn. 
Rev. F. M. Sheldon, Okla. 
Rev. Chas. S. Mills, N. Y. 


Socal Service Commission: 


Mr. John Calder, Mass. 
Rev. E. Kk. Guthrie, Mass. 
Mr. Henry Kendall, Mass. 
Mr. Jerome Davis, Conn. 
Rev. Malcolm Dana, N. Y. 
Rev. J. Beveridge Lee, Conn. 
Miss Jane Addams, III. 
Prof. Walter Burr, Kan. 
Prof. O. C. Helming, Minn. 
Mrs. Judson Cross, Mass. 
Mrs. Joseph Garrity, Mass. 
Mr. Paul Blanshard, N. Y. 


Commission on Law Enforcement: 


Rev. W. A. Morgan, D. C. 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, D. C. 
Rev. Chas. W. Carroll, Pa. 
Mr. William Meeker, N. J. 
Rev. 8. sk. Clarke, NY. 
Senator Thos. Sterling, S. D. 
Rev. John H. Andress, Iowa 
Rev. J. W. Rahill, Kan. 

Rev. Frank G. Smith, Neb. 
Rev. shine wus Everett, JN.) Je 
Judge Florence EF, Allen, Ohio 
Judge Nathan Littlefield, R. I. 


Mr. Roger Babson, Mass, 
Mire io! Wie Cross, oNi xe 
Rev. Geo. W. C. Hill, Conn. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Mass. 
Mr. Geo. W. Marston, Cal. 
Dr. E. H. Bigelow, Mass. 
Rev. O. W. S. McCall, Cal. 
Pres. Herman F. Swartz, Cal. 
Rev. E. I. Bosworth, Ohio 
Maer every el: 

Dean W. L. Sperry, Mass. 
Rev. J. A. Holmes, Neb. 


John Stapleton, N. Y. 
John F. Thompson, Me. 
Rev. James Mullenback, Ill. 
Rev. H. E. Peabody, Wis. 
Mr. William Allen White, Kan. 
Rev. N. S. Elderkin, Minn. 
Mrs. Lucius Thayer, N. H. 
Mr. Dwight Sanderson, N. Y. 
Pres. K. L. Butterfield, Mich. 
Rev. A. C. Garner, N. Y. 
Prof. Frank G. Ward, III. 


Rev. 
Mrs. 


Rev. W. P. Johnston, Conn. 
Rev. Frank H. Fox, Tex. 

Rey. J. B. Gonzales, Kan, 

Mr. Hugh Thrift, N. J. 

Rev. T. M. Powell, Fla. 

Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Conn. 
Rey. Marston Freeman, Tenn. 
Mr. Arthur J. Davis, Mass. 
Rev. E. A. King, Fla. 

Rev. John Humfreys, Ind. 

Mrs. W. E. Chamberlain, D. C. 
Mr. Alexander E. Matheson, Wis. 


10 OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


Commission on Men’s Work: 


Rev. O. A. Pétty, Conn. Rev. W. F. Slade, Kan. 
Rev. E. E, Guthrie, Mass. Rev. W. I. Caughran, Ind. 
Col. John T. Axton, D.C. Mr. R. S. Nash, Il. 

Rev. M. H. Turk, Me. Mr. M. E. Bogart, Mich. 
Rev. H. E. Starr, Conn. Mr. B. B. Williams, Ohio 
Mr. W. G. Green, Conn. Dean G. H. Scott, Ill. 

Mr. W. L. Goldsmith, Ohio Mr. J. T. Fairchild, Tenn. 
Rev. Fraser Metzger, Pa. Rev. W. L. Cash, La. 
Rev. O. P. Avery, Cal. Mr. F. G. Cook, Mass. 
Rey. P. C. Ladd, Colo. Mr. Carl R. Kimball, Ohio 
Rey. R. J. Locke, It: ~ Rev. D. W. Dodge, Ga. 
Mr. Frank Bagley, Wash. Rev. A. EB. Randall, N. Y. 


Members of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.—First four also members of Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council: 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, N. Y. Rev. H. P. Dewey, Minn. 
Rev. R. H. Potter, Conn. Rev. Irving Maurer, Wis. 
Rev. W. H. Day, Conn. » Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Mass. 
Rev. F. L. Fagley, N. Y. Mr. David P. Jones, Minn. 
Mr. W. B. Davis, Ohio Rev. Chester B. Emerson, Mich. 
Coljedee i, Aton DCs Rev. H. H. Proctor, N. Y. 
Mrs. Franklin H. Warner, N. Y. Pres. W. J. Moulton, Me. 
Rev. J. R. Nichols, Ill. Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, Mass. 
Rev. R. W. Gammon, Ill. Rev. Russell H. Stafford, Mo. 
Rev. Chauncey Hawkins, Wash. Mrs. Frank Ferry, Ill. 

Revi Dai. Pox. Cal; Mri i; Bs Smithy Newey. 


Members on Interdenominational Committee on the Preservation 
of the Sacred Places in the Holy Land: 


Rev. William E. Barton, Ill. Rev. Lewis T. Reed, N. Y. 
Pres. H. C. King, Ohio 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF THE MISSIONARY BOARDS 


(* Unless stated otherwise, city addresses are as follows: New York, 287 
Fourth Avenue; Boston, 14 Beacon Street; Chicago, 19 South La Salle Street.) 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
* Boston, Mass. 


President: Rey. Edward C. Moore. 

Vice-President: David P. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Recording Secretary: Rev. Oscar E. Maurer. 

Assistant Recording Secretary: Edward Warren Capen. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Rev. James lL. Barton; Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton; Rev. William E. Strong. 

Treasurer: Frederick A. Gaskins. 

Assistant Treasurer: Harold B. Belcher. 

Editorial Secretary: Rev. Enoch F. Bell. 

Associate Secretaries: Rev. D. Brewer Eddy; Rev. Ernest W. Riggs. 

Candidate Secretary and Medical Supervisor: Dr. Mark H. Ward. 

Assistant Secretary, Home Department: Rev. Charles Ernest White. 

Office Secretary, Foreign Department: Rev. Herbert E. B. Case. 

Assistant in Treasury Department: Earle E. Willard. 

Publishing and Purchasing Agent: Harvey L. Meeken. 


District Secretaries: New England District: Secretary Patton in charge, 
*Boston; Middle District: Rev. William W. Scudder, *New York; Interior 
District: Rev. W. F. English, Jr., Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Associate Secretary, 
*Chicago; Pacific Coast District: Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, Rev. Jerome C. 
Holmes, 760 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS ile 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
*Boston, Mass. 


President: Mrs. Franklin Warner. 
Home Secretary: Miss Helen B. Calder. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
*Chicago, Ill. 


President: Mrs. James H. Moore. 
Home Secretary: Miss Mary D. Uline. 
Treasurer: Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
423 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
President: Mrs. Robert C. Kirkwood. 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. Helen S. Ranney. 
Treasurer: Mrs. W. C. Blasdale. q 


THE COUNCIL OF WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION BOARDS 
*Boston, Mass. 
Chairman: Mrs. Ernest A. Evans. 
Secretary: Miss Helen B. Calder, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
*New York City 


President: Rev. William Horace Day. 

Honorary Secretary and Editor: Rey. A. F. Beard. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Rev. George L, Cady; Rev. Fred L. Brownlee. 
Treasurer: Irving C. Gaylord. 

Associate Secretaries: Rev. Henry Smith Leiper; Miss Lucy B. Crain. 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work: Mrs. F. W. Wilcox. 

Secretary Emeritus: Miss D. E. Emerson. 

District Secretaries: Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, *Boston; Rev. E. W. 


Huelster, *Chicago; Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ave., 


General Supt. of Negro Church Work: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 1541%4 Auburn 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Associate Secretary: George N. White, *Chicago. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
*New York City 


President: Rev. J. Percival Huget. 

General Secretary: Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. 

Secretary of Missions: Rev. Frank L. Moore. 

Treasurer: Charles H. Baker. 

Assistant Treasurer: Frank F. Moore. 

Secretary of Woman’s Department: Miss Miriam L. Woodberry. 
Field Secretary: Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Alaska and N. Idaho.—Rev. L. O. Baird, Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wash. 
Dano-Norwegian, Swedish and Slavic Departments.—Rev. O. C. Grauer, 44 


N. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


phia, 


Finnish Department.—Rev. H. M. Bowden, *New York. 

German Department.—Rev. Herman Obenhaus, *Chicago., 

Indiana.—Rev. John Humfreys, Angola, Ind, 

Middle Atlantic District.—Rev. C. W. Carroll, 133 S. 63rd St., Philadel- 
Pa. 
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Montana.—Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, 206 N. 30th St., Billings, Mont. 

North Dakota.—Rev. A. C. Hacke, 62% Broadway, Fargo, N. D. 

Oregon and South Idaho.—Rev. C. H. Harrison, Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Portland, Ore, 

Rocky Mountain District (Colorado and Wyoming).—Rey. A. J. Sullens, 
217 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

South Dakota.—Rev. David J. Perrin, Huron, S. D. 

South Central District—Rev. A. E. Ricker, 1725 N. Fitzhugh Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Southeast District.—Rev. L. H. Keller, 117 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southwest District.—Rev. R. R. Shoemaker, 1420 N. Third St., Phoenix, Ariz, 

Utah.—Rev. Claton S. Rice, 2302 Ellis Ave., Boise, Idaho. 

City Work.—Rev. Luman H. Royce, *New York. 

Foreign-Speaking Work.—Rev. Henry M. Bowden, *New York. 

Negro Work.—Rev. H. M. Kingsley, *New York. 

Rural Work.—Rev. Malcolm Dana, *New York. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OR SECRETARIES OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
Maine.—Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, 95 Exchange St., Portland. 
New Hampshire.—Rev. E. R. Stearns, Concord. 
Vermont.—Rev. Wm. F. Frazier, Savings Bank Bldg., Burlington. 
Massachusetts.—Rev. John J. Walker, *Boston; Rev. F. E. Emrich, Sec. 
Emeritus, *Boston. 
Rhode Island.—Rev. Gideon A. Burgess, Providence. 
Connecticut.—Rev. Sherrod Soule, Hartford. 
New York.—Rev. Walter H. Rollins, *New York. 
Ohio.—Rev. E. S. Rothrock, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland. 
Illinois.—Rev. C. C. Merrill, *Chicago, 
Wisconsin.—Rev. Theo. R. Faville, Madison. 
Michigan.—Rev. J. W. Sutherland, 505 American State Savings Bank 
Bldg., Lansing. 
Iowa.—Rev. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell. 
Kansas.—Rev. J. B. Gonzales, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka. 
Nebraska.—Rev. W. A. Tyler, 408 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln. 
Northern California.—Rev. W. J. Minchin, 760 Market St., San Francisco. 
Southern California.—Rev. George F. Kenngott, Los Angeles. 
Missouri.—Rev. A. R. Atwood, Fountain and Aubert Aves., St. Louis. 
Minnesota.—Rev. Everett Lesher, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 
Washington.—Rev. L. O. Baird, Plymouth Church, Seattle. 
Hawaii.—Arthur L, Dean, Mission Memorial Bldg., Honolulu. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
*New York City 
President: Rey. J. Percival Huget. 
Vice-President: William W. Mills. 
Recording Secretary: Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd. 
General Secretary: Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. 
Church Building Secretary: Rev. James Robert Smith. 
Treasurer: Charles H. Baker. 
Field Secretaries: Rev. W. W. Leete, *Boston; Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, 
*Chicago; Rev. Carl Stackman, Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
*New York City 
President: Rev. J. Percival Huget. 
General Secretary: Rev. Ernest M. Halliday. 
Extension Secretary: Rev. W. Knighton Bloom. 
Treasurer: Charles H. Baker. 
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THE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
*Boston, Mass. 

President: Rev. Charles R. Brown. 

Vice-President: Rev. William Horace Day. 

Acting General Secretary: Rev. Herbert W. Gates. 

Student and Young People’s Secretary: Rev. Harry T. Stock. 

Social Service Secretary: Rev. Hubert C. Herring. 

Missionary Education Secretary: Rev. Herbert W. Gates. 

Field Worker: Miss Stella M. Jordan. 

Treasurer: Arthur J. Crockett. 

Assistant Treasurer: Miss Mary E. Clarke. 

District Secretaries: Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, *Boston; Rey. George R. 
Andrews, *New York; Rev. Charles L. Fisk, 801-805 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rey. E. R. Latham, 505 State Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing, Mich.; 
Rey. Robert W. Gammon, *Chicago; Miss Sallie A. McDermott, *Chicago; Rev. 
Kk. M. Adams, Grinnell, Ia.; Rev. John C. Prince, 421 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Rev. C. G. Murphy, Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. Franklin J. 
Estabrook, 219 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Rev. Fred Grey, Sixth 
and University Sts., Seattle, Wash.; Rev. George T. Simons, 606 Spreckels Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PUBLISHING SOCIETY (THE PILGRIM PRESS) 

*Boston, Mass. 

President: Rev. Charles R. Brown. 

Vice-President: Rev. William Horace Day. 

Treasurer: Arthur J. Crockett. 

Editor and Business Manager: Sidney A. Weston. 

Editor, Congregationalist: Rev. William E. Gilroy. 

Manager, Boston Bookstore: Harold B. Hunting. 

Manager, Chicago Bookstore: Forrest C. Finley. 

New York Depository: 156 Fifth Ave. 


THE BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
100 Hast 42nd St., New York 
General Secretary: Rev. Charles S. Mills. 
Secretary Emeritus: Rev. William A. Rice. 
Treasurer: Ralph L. Peterson. 
Western Secretary: Rev. Francis L. Hayes, *Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, Berkeley, Cal, 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
General Secretary: Rev. Charles S. Mills. 
Treasurer: Ralph L. Peterson. 
Actuary: George A. Huggins. 
Western Secretary: Rev. Francis L. Hayes, *Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 
*Chicago, Ill. 
Chairman of Trustees: Rev. Henry C, King, 
President: 
Secretary: Rev. John N. Bennett. 
Vice-Chairman: John R. Montgomery. 
Treasurer: The Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION 
*New York City 
President: Mrs. C. R. Wilson. 
General Secretary: Mrs. John J. Pearsall. 
Treasurer: Mrs. H. H. Hart. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Since the last report was rendered, prior to the meeting in 
Springfield, the Committee was engaged in the preparations which 
issued in that notable gathering. The policy recommended by the 
Committee requesting the various Commissions to offer specific 
resolutions and recommendations on matters of importance to the 
Council resulted in an increase of business efficiency. 


References from Last Meeting 


Several items were referred to the Executive Committee. Among 
them was the increase of the per capita contribution from six cents 
to eight cents, including one cent for traveling expenses of delegates, 
which was adopted and commended to the churches. This has 
been presented to the Superintendents’ Conference at the midwinter 
meeting, to the State Superintendents and Registrars, and a leaflet 
was published regarding it. Most of the states have adopted the 
increase and others intend to do so. Accordingly we recommend 
that the present per capita contribution be continued. 

The important question of Reversionary Deeds has received 
most careful consideration by a sub-committee, having in mind 
both the legal requirements and the denominational polity, and the 
appended recommendation is the result. This will come before the 
Council for adoption. 

Another intricate question, though not one of wide significance, 
bears on the travel expense of substitute delegates. A specific 
recommendation is appended. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Council the entire 
morning sessions at Washington each day will be devoted to busi- 
ness and discussion. 

Through careful scrutiny of the work and functions of the 
various Commissions, the number of Commissions was reduced at 
Springfield from fourteen to eight. A committee on the work of 
Commissions has been appointed to continue such oversight, which 
is constantly needed. 

The Council voted to commend to the Commission on Missions 
the setting apart of 1% of the apportionment to meet our fair quotas 
in support of such interdenominational causes as the Bible Society, 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Protestant Churches of Europe, 
etc. The Commission on Missions amended this amount to one-half 
of 1%, and only about half of the states have confirmed this action. 
It would seem clear that our share in such important interests 
should not go by default. 


The Minutes and the Year Book 


One economy has been practiced which we trust approves itself 
as judicious in regard to the Minutes. Seven thousand copies of 
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the Minutes, exclusive of the reports which already had been 
printed in the Grey Book, were sent to all pastors, and only one 
thousand coples of the full Minutes, including the reports, were 
printed, This meant that the pastors did not get a second copy of 
the reports in the Grey Book. It was decided also to reduce the 
number of pages in the Year Book by condensing summaries and by 
other modifications, resulting in a saving of from $2,000 to $2,500 
per year. This applies to the last two issues, The policy is wn- 
tinued of not sending copies of the Year Book to others than 
pastors or regularly employed denominational workers, except on 
request, with complete address. This has reduced the number needed 
and saved not 2 little on lost copies. 

The Congregational Year Book is generally recognized ax per- 
haps the best published by any denomination. Sts direct cost 
approaches $10,000 per year, and if its proportion of salaries, rent, 
e., be added it would be nearer $13,000. The Committee raises 
the question whether the schedules giving the statistics of the 
churches might not well be compressed into one page where two 
are now used, thus saving over $2,000 per year. This would call 
for the following changes: 


1, Give total gifts under the apportionment instead of for al) 
societies. Summaries by societies in each state could be given. 

2, Omit the names of clerks, treasurers and Sunday School 
superintendents. These could be collected as now and furnished to 
denominational offices and others needing them. 

%. Omit columns for the Pilgrim Memoria) Fund, adult bap- 
tisms and number of families. 

4, Under “Members” give “total” and “male,” 

5. Under “Admitted” give “total” and “confession.” 

6. Under “Removals” give “total,” Setter” and “death.” 

The summaries could be given as now for the whole denomina- 
tion and by states. 

As to names of clerks, treasurers and superintendents, only a 
few people ever use these and the lists are incomplete, since no 
gtrect addresses are given and the post-office is frequently different 
from that of the church. 

Of course some values would be sacrificed; the question is 
whether those values are worth the cost of over $2,000 per year. 
On this the Executive Committees desires the advice of the Council. 


Appointments 


Exercising its function of making appointments in the name of 
the Council ad interim, various vacancies have been filled on the com- 
mittees and commissions. Members were appointed to represent us 
on the Executive Committee of the Council on Organic Union; 
members of the Interim Committee on the Internationa) Congrega- 
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tional Council; members of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe; delegates to the meeting 
of the World Alliance and to the Universal Conference on Life and 
Work at Stockholm; also Dr. Potter was made chairman of the 
delegation to the Federal Council and the Secretary was appointed 
on the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council. The 
greetings of the Congregational churches were conveyed to the 
United Church of Canada at the inaugural meeting in Toronto by 
the Chairman of this Committee, Dr. Charles F. Carter. 


Finances 


The finances have been ably handled by Mr. Frankfin Warner, 
giving volunteer service as Treasurer; with the continuing loyalty 
of the churches and the systematic accounting of the State Treasur- 
ers a comfortable balance is on hand to finance the Washington 
Meeting without borrowing. This favorable condition of the 
treasury, with the policy underlying it, carries the assurance that 
we shall be in a position to assume the full support of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism beginning April 1, 1926. 

Arrangements have been made for bonds for those handling 
the funds of the Council. The title to the property of the Council 
has been transferred to the Corporation for safe keeping; the 
expenses of the Commissions have been approved cautiously; the 
Moderator was urged to do all the traveling he could consistently, 
his expense being met by the Council where not otherwise provided 
for; members of the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
attended the Atlanta meeting of the Federal Council at the expense 
of the National Council; $3,000 per year has been appropriated to 
the Commission on Evangelism; in addition the expenses of the 
absent membership campaign were financed; the Treasurer has 
accepted the trust of caring for the Miscellaneous Fund for benevo- 
lences and appropriations have been made to the Federal Council, 
the Bible Society and the Central Bureau for Relief of the Churches 
in Europe; also the Treasurer has acted as trustee of funds col- 
lected for the Kumiai Churches which suffered in the earthquake. 


The Evangelical Protestant Churches of North America 


The Executive Committee and the Commission on Interchurch 
Relations have carried forward communications with the Evangelical 
Protestant Churches, following the reception of corresponding mem- 
bers from that body at the Springfield meeting. These churches 
by vote have asked membership in the Congregational fellowship. 
The Executive Committee feel that they are justified in desiring to 
conserve the historic assets which have grown up with a hundred 
and fifty years of life in America and recommend that they be 
received as a Conference on a parity with State Conferences, some- 
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what after the precedent of the relationship of the General Confer- 
ence of German Churches in the West. There are twenty-three 
of these churches definitely related to their Conference with some 
independent congregations which may decide to associate themselves 
with us through them. They are also organized into two district 
associations, the Pittsburgh district and the Cincinnati district, in 
which cities these churches center. A list of the churches and 
ministers will be found in the 1924 Year Book. 


The Office 
The office force has been modified by the resignation early in 
1924 of Mr. Truman Spencer, who has rendered devoted and efficient 
service to the Council. Dr. Fagley has been appointed Associate 
Secretary, combining the functions of office management, publicity, 
etc., with his duties as Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism, 
and serving also on three other Commissions. 


The Moderator’s Services 
In many sections of the country our churches have received the 
stimulus which comes from the presence of the Moderator, Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter. His labors have been without stint. His 
personality gives fresh definition to the brotherhood in Christ, while 
his counsel and address leaves lasting inspiration. Throughout our 
fellowship the note of appreciation is clear, strong and affectionate. 


Recommendations 
1. That the Conference of the Evangelical Protestant Churches 
in North America be recognized as on a parity with Congregational 
State Conferences with representation in the Council accordingly. 


2. That Kidder College be recognized as one whose President 
should sit as an Honorary Member. 


3. That all women be given the right to the floor when ques- 
tions affecting the women’s organizations are under discussion. 


4. That the State Conferences be requested to contribute to the 
Council seven cents per capita on total membership and to the 
travel fund one cent per capita. 


5. That substitute delegates should not be paid mileage unless 
any given state directs, or through its delegation to the Council 
decides to redistribute the amount available for its regular delegates 
and alternates actually present, thus making provision for substi- 
tutes by reducing the allowances to its own delegates rather than 
to those of the delegates of other states not appointing substitutes. 


6. The Committee proposes the following amendments to the 


By-Laws: 


Amend By-Law III by adding after the first word “Moderator” 
in paragraph 1 the words “and an Associate Moderator, one of 
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whom shall be a layman,” and after the second word “Moderator” 
the words, “one of whom shall be a layman,’ so that said paragraph 
1 when amended will read as follows: 


At each stated meeting of the Council there shall be chosen 
from among the members of the Council a Moderator and an 
Associate Moderator, one of whom shall be a layman, and a first 
and a second Assistant Moderator, one of whom shall be a layman, 
who shall hold office for two years and until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Amend By-Law III, paragraph 8 in line 1 by changing “function”’ 
to read “functions,” and adding after the word ‘Moderator’ the 
words “and of the Associate Moderator,” and in line 4 by changing 
“he” to read “they,” and inserting after the word “all” the word 
“their,” so that said paragraph 3 when amended will read as follows: 

The representative functions of the Moderator and of the 
Associate Moderator shall be that of visiting and addressing 
churches and associations upon their invitations and of representing 
the Council and the Congregational Churches in the wider relations 
of Christian fellowship so far as they may be able and disposed. 
It is understood that all their acts and utterances shall be devoid 
of authority and that for them shall be claimed and to them given 
only such weight and force as inhere in the reason of them. 


Amend By-Law VII, paragraph 4, by substituting “twelve” for 
“nine” and “four” for “three,” and by adding after the word “‘Coun- 
cil,” the words, ‘‘Due notice having been given all members five shall 
constitute a quorum, or four providing the Moderator and Secretary 
are both present.” 


7. That the Council advise the Committee regarding further 


simplification of the Year Book by reducing the detailed schedules 
from two pages to one. 


8. That recommendation be made to State Conferences and 
District Associations that their voting membership be composed only 
of delegates from the constituent churches which may elect their 
pastors if desired. 


9. That the following form be conveyed and commended to 
State Conferences for their use and the use of district associations, 
city societies, etc., as may be desired: 


PROPOSED CONDITION IN DEEDS 


This grant is made and accepted upon the following mutual 
understanding and upon the following strict condition, namely— 


The property hereby conveyed is to be used by the grantee solely 
in and for its work as a Congregational Church as that term is 
(currently) interpreted by the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States and only so long as the grantee 
shall continue to be and to function as such a Congregational Church 
and to fellowship with the other Congregational Churches repre- 
sented in the (insert name of local Association or Conference) or its 
successor; but in case said grantee shall depart from the faith and 
ecclesiastical order recognized and approved by said (Association or 
Conference) or shall join any other denomination or shall change its 
name so as to indicate that it is a member of any other denomina- 
tion or not a member of the Congregational denomination or shall 
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practically discontinue holding church services or shall withdraw 
from or cease to fellowship with said (Association or Conference) 
then the title to the property hereby conveyed and to all the im- 
provements thereon shall ipso facto at once revert to and again 
vest in the grantor or its successor in fee simple and said grantee 
shall and will surrender to the grantor or its successor the posses- 
sion of said property upon demand. 

This grant is also made and accepted upon the further mutual 
understanding and upon the further strict condition that no attempt 
shall be made by the grantee to convey, sell or mortgage the proper- 
ty hereby conveyed except by the express permission of the grantor 
or its successor and in strict conformity with such permission 
upon the breach of which understanding and condition the title to 
the property hereby conveyed and to all the improvements thereon 
shall as before at once ipso facto revert to and vest in the grantor 
or its successor in fee simple and said grantee shall and will 
surrender to the grantor or its successor the possession of said 
property upon demand. 

In case a breach of any of the understandings or conditions 
of this deed and a consequent forfeiture of title is claimed by the 
grantor or its successor which claim is disputed by the grantee the 
determination thereof shall first be left to the (insert name of local 
Association or Conference) and the decision of said (Association or 
Conference) thereon shall be final unless within a month thereafter 
the dissatisfied party appeals to the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States by a duly authorized 
letter to that effect to the Secretary of said Council which appeal 
shall then be finally determined by the Executive Committee of 
said Council and the parties to this deed for a valuable considera- 
tion hereby waive the determination of said claims or questions by a 
Court. 

Any act or omission by the grantee herein which has the 
approval of record of the grantor or its successor especially in re- 
gard to interdenominational co-operation shall not be deemed to be 
a breach of the understandings and conditions set forth above but 
the waiver of one or more branches shall not be, or be interpreted 
to be, a waiver of any others. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMISSIONS 


At the last National Council the number of Commissions was 
reduced from fourteen to eight and each was made to consist of 
six active members, all residing near one center, and twelve more 
widely scattered corresponding members. The experiences of the 
past two years seem on the whole to have justified these changes. 


The Committee, appointed by the National Council’s Executive 
Committee to discover how the efficiency of the Commissions might 
be further increased, makes the following recommendations: 


First, As to Specific Commissions. 


(1) We recommend that the designation of the “Commission 
on International and Inter-racial Relations and the Near East” be 
changed to the simpler and more comprehensive form “The Commis- 
sion on International Relations.”’ This Commission itself feels that 
inter-racial problems should be considered by another Commission. 
To it however is continued the care of our Near East Relief interests. 


(2) We recommend that inter-racial problems be entrusted 
to the “Social Service Commission,” as desired by that Commission 
because the industrial and inter-racial problems are at so many 
points interwoven that they may well be considered by the same 
commission. As, however, the phrase ‘social service’ has a tech- 
nical and somewhat limited meaning, we recommend that this Com- 
mission’s designation be changed to “The Social Relations Com- 
mission” which is broader and will cover more fully the field that 
it surveys. 


(3) We recommend that four Commissions, International, In- 
ter-church, Social Relations and Evangelism, be made Permanent 
Commissions, with a membership each of six active and twelve 
corresponding members, so elected that the terms of one-third shall 
expire each biennium, making the regular term of membership six 
years. At present we have only one Permanent Commission, the 
Commission on Missions. All the rest expire at the end of two 
years, though they may be reappointed. These four Commissions 
have definite spheres of activity and are likely to be needed for a 
long time. By having a continuing membership, the experience 
gained from year to year can be transmitted and definite policies 
can be formed and developed. The partial change at each biennium 
will keep their work from becoming stereotyped. 


This change can be made if the By-Laws are amended by the 
insertion (in article nine, section two, second line, after the words 
“Commission on Missions”) of the phrase “and those designated by 
the Council as Permanent Commissions”; and we recommend this 
amendment. 
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The three remaining biennial Commissions (Law Enforcement, 
Men’s Work and Recruiting for Christian Service) because their 
spheres of action and their functions are not so definitely settled 
and are liable to change, we feel should not be made Permanent 
Commissions at this time; but we recommend that they be appointed 
for the next biennium, the terms of their six active and twelve 
corresponding members to expire at the next meeting. 


(4) We recommend that the Commission on Men’s Work and 
the Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service be entirely 
divorced from the Education Society, with which they have been 


intimately associated and upon which they have depended largely 
in their efforts to function. 


We recommend that the Men’s Work Commission consist mainly 
or altogether of laymen and that its task shall be first of all to 
make a study of past men’s movements, of the present men’s move- 
ments in other ~ denominations and of undenominational church 
men’s movements; and then to present to the Executive Committee 
of the National Council some plan of action for arousing and 
organizing the men of our churches. If the Executive Committee 
regards the proposed plan sufficiently promising, they shall author- 
ize the Commission to proceed with it at once. Otherwise the Com- 
mission shall bring it before the next National Council. 


The Commission on Recruiting for Christian Service shall con- 
sist mainly or altogether of pastors in college towns, members of 
the faculty of theological schools, universities, colleges, academies 
and high schools, and possibly some students—those who are in 
personal, intimate and frequent touch with students. They shall 
exercise no executive or promotional functions but shall make an 
independent investigation and study, so far as possible from 
youth’s standpoint, why there is a lack of recruits for Christian 
service, and how improvement can be secured both as to number 
and quality. *They shall make such specific recommendations to 
the Education Society, and to the National Council or its Executive 
Committee, as they may think best. 


(5) We make no recommendations concerning the Commission 
on Missions, as its status is being considered by the Committee of 
Twelve in connection with the Missionary Societies. 


Second, General Recommendations. 


(1) We recommend that no new commission be appointed until 
the matter has been referred to the Executive Committee of the 
National Council, which shall report to the National Council, whether, 
in their judgment, the subject deserves special consideration, and 
if so, whether it is already being handled or can best be handled 
by some existing Society, Committee, or Commission; or should 
hav a special Commission. The decision shall rest with the Council. 
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(2) We recommend that each Commission make a semi-annual 
report to the Executive Committee of the National Council as to 
its progress and that once a year the chairmen of the Commissions 
be asked to join the Executive Committee in a conference on the 
work of the Commissions. 


(3) We recommend the extension of the policy, already recog- 
nized and regarded, of appointing on the Commissions those who 
have special contacts and first hand information in the realms 
under the perview of the Commissions: The Social Relations Com- 
mission to consist mainly of employers, employees, and special 
students of industrial and racial problems; the International Com- 
mission of those born in foreign countries, or who have lived or 
travelled there extensively, or have made a special study of or had 
intimate relations with interests abroad; The Inter-church Commis- 
sion of those who have been connected at some time with other 
denominations or have been associated with federated movements; 
and so with all commissions. Care of course must be taken that on 
the commissions should be those who are in close touch with the 
life and thought of our churches, but we need to get more and 
more away from the feeling that commissions are places to secure 
recognition for distinguished gentlemen and sensitive sections of 
the country, or to make up the mathematical balance of the sexes. 
They should be bodies of experts, appointed because their judgments 
will have value and influence by reason of their special knowledge 
and experience. 


We recognize the difficulties of the Nominating Committee in 
discovering on short notice such men and women and we recom- 
mend that this year they be permitted, if they so desire, to leave 
one-third of the positions on any Commission vacant, to be filled 
by the Commission itself as the right people are found. At subse- 
quent Councils, with so many members holding over, the task will 
be easier. 


We make these recommendations in the belief that they will 
increase the efficiency of the Commissions in several ways. (1) 
Every Commission will have a distinct sphere of action, overlapping 
having been materially reduced. (2) Though these Commissions 
will function in different ways, each will have a definite and im- 
portant task which it can accomplish. (3) Vital questions, which 
various Executive Committees and Boards of Directors, in the pres- 
sure of details, are liable to overlook, these Commissions will 
investigate, emphasize and for them secure attention and action. 
(4) By closer contact with the National Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee, and through the Executive Committee, with one another, 
while retaining their own point of view, exercising initiative and 
acting independently, they will be less wandering stars and more 
definitely part of the constellation of Congregational Fellowship. 
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Third, Supplementary Report. 


To us the Executive Committee has also referred the question 
as to the advisability of appointing this year a Commission on “A 
National Board of Pastoral Supply.” This is not a new question. 
In 1917 a Committee, with the late Prof. Williston Walker as chair- 
man, studied the subject carefully but did not advise the formation 
of such a Board. The Executive Office of the National Council 
sometime ago inaugurated a plan of serving as an exchange in this 
matter between the state superintendents; but it did not seem wise 
to continue it. In 1924 it was carefully considered, with a paper 
by Rev. A. J. Covell, secretary of the New England Board of 
Pastoral Supply, at the Chicago Conference of Superintendents and 
Secretaries; but they were not ready to recommend a National 
Board. Out of this discussion, however, came the plan of establish- 
ing at Chicago “The Mid-West Bureau of Pastoral Information.” 
This is to have somewhat different functions from those of the 
New England Board of Pastoral Supply. 


Without doubt there must be eventually a Board for nation- 
wide co-operation along this line; and the subject should be studied 
by a National Council Commission; but we think that its appoint- 
ment should be postponed two or four years, until the Chicago plan 
has been fairly tried, as its success or failure will throw much 
light on the question of how best to handle this in a national way. 


EDWIN H. BYINGTON, Chairman 
FRANK K. SANDERS 

MRS. JUDSON L. CROSS, 

¥. J. HARWOOD 

(HERMAN F. SWARTZ) 
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By way of introduction to the formal but not necessarily un- 
interesting statistical report some general observations may not be 
out of place. 


I. The Times 


The religious thought of America today is in ferment. Men 
differ intensely on theological questions, even to bitterness and 
hatred. The fact that faction has not threatened and does not 
threaten our Congregational fellowship, ought not to allow us to 
ignore the situation. We have a mission along with all like-minded 
Christians to deliver a vital message for the redemption of men 
and society at a time when whole sections of the Church seem 
inclined to forsake that message in the pursuit of lifeless dogma. 

The more serious is this folly today because we live in an 
age which challenges the Church as never before. Once the Church 
had little competition in the field of thought and life. Today the 
bursting limits of knowledge and the staggering riches of things 
which interest men and demand their attention, close the ears 
of men to the voice of the church except it speak with words 
that ring above the din. That voice must deny no truth and 
must prove the value of its word above the value of thousands 
of clamoring interests. The times do not so much oppose the 
Church as demand that it make good. 


IJ. The Kingdom 


In such times as these, what of the Kingdom? 


There are things which give pause. Strident lawlessness 
with the too common spirit of abandon which ridicules all 
tradition is most serious from the fact that it is as it must 
be born of irreverence. Even in church circles men speak 
lightly of things once thought too sacred for light words. The 
grip seems often to slip of the ancient sanctions which once 
compelled men along the road of righteousness. With many 
there is no longer fear of retribution, no hunger for righteous- 
ness, no love of God as a person to be desired. 


Yes, there are things which give one pause. But there are 
more things which give grip to one’s faith. God is at work. 
Man is incurably religious. History is replete with the victor- 
ies of Christ over darkness. Moreover one needs but to peer 
below the surface to find soundness. There may be less sanc- 
timoniousness today than once but there is more sanctity in the 
practical affairs of men. There may be fewer prayers said, 
but there are evidences that more people are entering the 
closet in the heart for vital contacts with the Father when 
none but they two are aware, Youth may laugh in the face of 
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age, but there is a spiritual youth movement stirring in our 
homes and schools and churches that promises power in the 
things of the kingdom. 

Moreover, in the life of the Church itself are to be found signs 
of rich promise. Such are not wanting in the statistics which 
follow. They are more obvious to an official who must feel the 
currents of the life of the Church. Not least among the evidences 
of spiritual life and power is the spirit of co-operation in the 
churches of America and of the world. In the cities, the States and 
in the national organizations the forces of the Christ are eager 
to join hands for the realization of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. 


III. Our Churches 


Wide observation compels one to say that the Congregational 
Churches of the United States are mighty forces for the extension 
of the kingdom of God. In their message is that which changes 
the lives of individual men by the hundreds of thousands. By their 
light thousands of communities are leavened with righteousness 
and made desirable for the abodes of men, women and children. 
The ideals of Jesus find their way through our churches into social 
institutions. Through the individual churches and through the 
fellowship in which they find expression the force of Christian ideals 
is brought to bear in the realms of law and order, race relations 
and international intercourse. One needs but to be informed to be 
sure that the Church is making good in large degree. 

As the Secretary travels about among the churches he ob- 
serves certain specific tempers, situations and developments which 
confirm him in the opinions expressed above, and more. 

There is courage, hope and expectation manifest practically 
everywhere. Of course there are churches and fields where 
changing populations and conditions mean the deterioration and 
sometimes death of the churches, and there are other churches 
where discouragement reigns for other causes. But taken by and 
large optimism prevails throughout the denomination. This is a 
positive asset. 

The spirit of co-operation is also prevalent. Churches, minis- 
ters, people are joining hands for mutual helpfulness and common 
endeavor. This oneness of spirit is manifest, for example, in the 
common devotional and evangelistic programs so generally followed. 
It also issues in what is one of the outstanding developments of 
modern Congregationalism, the well organized State Conferences 
and effective city organizations in the larger municipal centers. It 
may be remarked parenthetically that the development in the cities 
may point the way for the rejuvenation of the district association 
which now seems to be the weakest link in our chain. 
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Again, in the last half dozen years new life has been coming 
to the young people’s activities through the week-end and summer 
conferences which have spread rapidly all over the country. Possi- 
_ bly there is no more promising development in the denomination than 
this fine uprising for service of the coming generation of leaders. 


With this little glimpse of the horizon from the Council watch- 
tower, we turn to note the concrete evidences of life and effective- 
ness in the churches. 


IV. Statistics for the Biennium 


The By-Laws of the Council require that at each meeting the 
Secretary shall present a statistical report of the activities and 
condition of the churches. Such report is published annually in the 
Year Book, the last two editions of which are hereby made part 
of this report, the same having been circulated among the pastors 
and churches. From these compilations the following summaries 
and comparisons are derived. Careful study of the accompanying 
tables may prove rewarding to those interested in the truth which 
numbers can convey. 


1. The Churches. The total number of churches on January 1, 
1925 (the figures in this report are for the years 1923 and 1924) 
was 5,680, which is to be compared with the preceding biennium 
which closed with 5,826; thus showing a loss of 146 and meaning 
when taken with other facts fewer and better churches. 

The time for the rapid organization of new churches is past 
and the time for the discontinuance of misplaced churches and 
churches that have served their purpose has come. In 1894-95 485 
new churches were organized as compared with the 70 so organized 
in 1923-24. The accompanying table shows that from 1893 to 1924 
the average number of churches organized annually was 118 against 
the average of 35 the last two years. On the other hand 143 
churches disappeared from the list in 19238, the largest number in the 
history of the year book. For the two years the average number 
of churches dropped was 108 compared with an average of 103 for 
the years 1893 to 1924. All of this means that the frontier which 
called for new churches is practically gone. Shifting populations 
and growing cities will always call for new churches, but not in 
such numbers as in the days of rapid settlement of new territory. 
So also the churches planted in the new territory in the past could 
not always be located where they would be needed in the future 
and so many of them ought to be dropped and that with no pangs 
in view of the real service usually rendered in their day. 

That with the fewer churches we have stronger ones is obvious 
when we note the substantial increase in the total membership. 
This stands out also in the changing proportions of larger and 
smaller churches. Two years ago we reported nearly 40 per cent. of 
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all our churches with a membership of 50 members or less, now it 
is 35 per cent.; then approximately 60 per cent. showed 100 mem- 
bers or less, now it is 57 per cent., while the number of churches 
with 1,000 or more has risen in number from 68 to 74. 


The fact that the above explanation is doubtless correct in 
general ought not to blind our eyes to the other fact that we have 
in all probability allowed some churches to perish for want of 
adequate brotherly assistance that ought to have gone on with 
useful service for years to come. We need to gird ourselves for 
the necessary service in the needy fields as well as to foster the 
growth of strong churches. 


2. Ministers. The biennium closes with the report of 5,613 
ministers in full standing. Im the earlier year the number was 
5,581 which is the lowest number since 1900. In 1911 the total was 
6,116. The number of Congregational pastors in full standing was 
3,205. In 1908 4,184 were reported. At the same time there are 
the fewest vacant pulpits since 1902. We are evidently getting 
more ministers from other denominations. Over 1,000 persons are 
reported as serving churches as pastors who are not members of 
any Congregational association. Some of these are in preparation, 
a few are laymen, most of them are from other denominations. 
During the biennium 171 were ordained and the deaths reported 
were 246 or 75 more than the ordinations. This points to one of the 
reasons for drafting ministers from other folds. 


Another encouraging report is given in the salary column. Ex- 
cluding as far as possible amounts paid for part-time service as 
not being real salaries the average salary in 1924 was $1,929 as 
against $1,778 two years earlier. January 1, 1918, the average salary 
was $1,440. The gain in six years, therefore, has been 34 per cent. 
One is always conscious of the inadequacy of such figures, since the 
data is far from satisfactory. Many so-called salaries are payments 
for other than the services of a well-trained, full-time minister of 
the Gospel. On the other hand one big salary may make it appear 
that several men on small salaries are getting adequate compensa- 
tion. A careful study of the appended table on salaries is, there- 
fore, commended. From this it may be deduced that the fairly 
successful, trained minister is likely to have a living if not an 
adequate stipend, but that the salary of the average church is 
forbidding to self-respecting men of ability. 


3. Church Members. Total number January 1, 1925, 878,995 
as compared with 857,846 two years earlier, showing a net gain of 
21,149. Of this increase 8,322 occurred in 1923 and 17,827 in 1924. 
Only two years since 1895 have exceeded the latter figures. Several 
earlier years showed larger net gains due to very much smaller 
revisions of roll, which in itself raises a serious question regarding 
the loss of members by loss of interest. 1923 was a lean year for 
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practically all of the major denominations. With us, however, it 
was not so much a question of additions as of exceedingly large 
revisions which removed names of many churches as well as 
members from the roll. 


The additions were 63,680 in 1923 and 74,339 in 1924, a total 
of 138,019 which has been equalled only twice, namely in 1915-16 
and 1921-22. The additions of 1924 were the largest except for 
1921 when we reached 78,365. 


The additions on confession were 387,305 in 1923 and 44,132 
in 1924, Here again we have the best showing except in the two 
bienniums named above. The 1924 record was exceeded only in 
1921 and 1922. 


The removals by letter were for the earlier year 18,580 and for 
the latter, 19,880. This is somewhat below the average for the past 
thirty years. Does it mean that in the days of larger total 
membership and presumably of more frequent removal of residence 
there has come more carelessness in transferring church member- 
ship? Does this in turn account in part for the rapid increase 
in revisions? While the removals by letter were less than the 
average the removals by revision were practically double the average 
for the same period. For 1923 these were 31,139, the largest in our 
history, and for 1924, 26,842. We are clearly in need of more 
effective fostering care especially of members who remove from 
the vicinage of their churches. One in eight of our members are 
absentees, that is, they do not live in the community where their 
church is located. From these 111,112 absentees will be produced 
the rolls of revision in the next few years unless we can reconnect 
these with churches where they live. To this second end the Com- 
mission on Evangelism is laboring. 


4. Sunday Schools and Young People. In spite of the cry that 
the young are forsaking the Sunday School we report the largest 
enrollment in our history by 6,369, the increase over the report at 
the Springfield Council meeting being 7,811, giving a total of 
787,564. This showing is the more heartening since the stress has 
been placed on the quality of the work rather than on numbers 
by our religious education workers in recent years. 


The data gathered regarding young people’s societies is quite 
unsatisfactory, being based on the request for the number of 
organizations of the young of whatever type. This emphasizes our 
lack of a going plan for marshalling our young people under plans 
that should develop esprit-de corps. The number of churches 
reporting societies is 2,953 for 1924 and 2,906 in 1928, an average 
of 2,929 compared with 2,798 in the preceding biennium. The 
membership averaged 119,648 over against 118,368 in the earlier 
period. This evidence of an upward trend is welcome. 
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5. Finances. The property values of the churches themselves 
as reported aggregates $144,410,250, a gain in two years of $20,434,- 
474. The total reported for home expenses in 1923 was $18,261,691, 
and for 1924, $19,507,607, giving a total of $37,769,298. At Spring- 
field we reported $32,817,151, indicating a present gain of $4,952,147. 
The figures for the biennium just preceding the war were $20,890,- 
646, thus showing a gain of over 80 per cent. The churches report 
holding invested funds of $17,119,481, which is $2,600,083 more than 
reported January 1, 1923. 

Under benevolences the reliable figures have to do with con- 
tributions under the apportionment which go to our regular societies 
and are faithfully reported. The total in 1923 shows as $38,115,267, 
and in the following year $3,112,520, a sum of $6,227,787. The pre- 
ceding biennium gave a total of $5,845,971, the climb upward was 
therefore $381,816. In 1919-20 the total was $4,439,428 and in the 
biennium before the war the figure was $2,483,345, thus a gain has 
been registered of $3,744,442 or 150.8 per cent. in the ten years. It 
will be observed, therefore, that the gain in the last two years has 
been much larger proportionately in home expenses than in benevo- 
lences but that the gain in benevolences in the decade has been 
almost twice as great as in home expenses. 

Total benevolences show a decrease due largely to the fact that 
large payments on the Pilgrim Memorial Fund were made in 
1921-22 compared with those of the later period when pledges were 
more nearly paid up. The amount for the two years was $10,544,446 
contrasted with $10,699,089. 

The per capita giving for both home expenses and all benevo- 
lences as reported in the Year Book increased in the two years from 
$25.64 to $28.08. 

Discount figures as we may we are still justified in finding sub- 
stantial grounds for courage in this brief summary of the record of 
two years of church life. With the courage comes the challenge to 
still greater achievement in building with the Master the kingdom 
of our God. 


V. Activities of the Secretary 


1. Duties. The By-Laws of the Council give the Secretary a 
broad commission with wide liberties for his own judgment. He is 
to keep the records, conduct the correspondence, edit the year book 
and other publications of the Council, aid the Commissions and com- 
mittees, serve as Secretary of the Commission on Missions, aid the 
churches in every possible way, give voice to the fellowship of the 
churches within the denomination and of the denomination to other 
bodies of Christians, etc., etc. 


2. The Office. First of all these duties involve the supervision 
of the office of the Council and of its commissions. Here a force of 
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some 16 persons is employed throughout the year which is increased 
to about 20 for the busier months. Just ‘about one-half of this staff 
is engaged in the work of the Commission on Missions and is 
financed through its budget. Of the remainder nearly half in number 
are financed by returns on literature eA that of the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. 


Consultation with this force rather than its supervision requires 
no inconsiderable part of the time of the Secretary. Here is done 
the work involved in the publication of the Year Book, the minutes 
of the Council, this Grey Book, over a million pieces of evangelistic 
literature, as many through the Commission on Missions, the litera- 
ture of the other commissions, the Pastor’s News Letter and miscellan- 
eous material. Here the correspondence for the Council, its Execu- 
tive Committee, the Corporation and the various commissions is 
carried on involving hundreds of thousands of letters and circulars. 
Not the least of all efforts is that to keep the volume of correspond- 
ence and circularization at a minimum of quantity and a maximum of 
usefulness. It was to further this end that during the last year the 
News Letter was instituted to take the place of much miscellaneous 
circularization. It is a semi-confidential, four-page paper that goes 
only to pastors and denominational officials, ten months in the year. 

The records of the office are many, embracing those in connec- 
tion with the Year Book, the minutes of the Council, of the Execu- 
tive Committee, of the Corporation, of the several Commissions and 
in particular those of the Commission on Missions. 

The preparation of dockets with the formulation of statements 
of questions for decision by the various bodies is no small task. 
With this goes the appointment of time of meeting and arrange- 
ments for those meetings with a multitude of details. 


Much of the routine work and for that matter of the funda- 
mental activities of the office in its various departments is com- 
mitted absolutely to the Associate Secretary of the Council and 
the three Secretaries of the Commission on Missions, as also in 
large measure to other members of the staff. To their ability and 
dependability is to be attributed largely the degree of efficiency 
which has been reached. 


3. The Commission on Missions. From the By-Laws it is 
clear that the Secretary is to regard the work of the Commission 
on Missions as perhaps his chief charge. The largest single item 
of labor during the past two years has naturally been in this con- 
nection. Of this it is not necessary to speak here beyond reference 
to the report of the Commission itself. 


4. Fellowship. Under this term may be gathered up much 
of what must claim the attention of the Secretary of the Council. 
It refers to fostering the mutual helpfulness of the churches 
especially as expressed in State Conferences, District Associations 
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and other organizations, but also as involved in personal contacts 
with individual churches and pastors. It also includes contacts with 
other denominations directly and through interdenominational organ- 
izations. 


In the performance of these duties the Secretary during the 
two years has travelled between fifty and sixty thousand miles, 
delivered 128 set addresses and attended 344 conferences and com- 
mittee meetings in 20 different states. 


A considerable volume of writing is called for. . Aside from 
the documents of the various organizations there are articles to 
be prepared for our periodicals and for the public press, which is 
found increasingly eager for materials furnished through the office 
under a department headed by the Associate Secretary. 

The wide variety of interests, the large number of contacts 
with all kinds of people and the tremendously worthwhile nature 
of the work, have converted what might have been a most arduous 
task into a delight, for the privilege of enjoying which one cannot 
but be most grateful. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES EMERSON BURTON, 
Secretary. 
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1924 SALARIES BY SUPERINTENDENCY DISTRICTS 


The theory behind this tabulation is that no Congregational minister on 
full time should receive 


have no parsonages. 


less than $1,500 and a parsonage. 
To balance this there are sections where less than $1,500 
is more adequate than in the average community. 
also be made on this account. 
receive less than this amount. 


From this it is seen that 33% 
But this eliminates all reports of salaries of 


About one-third 


Further allowance should 
of our pastors 


less than $500 on the ground that they can hardly represent full-time service. 


If these were added it would make 38%. 
and 51% in 1920. 
22% 
14% for the fifth. 


first column, 


This same change would give 14% 
for the second, 27% 


for the third, 23% 
For State comparisons see 1922 Grey Book. 


This is compared with 41% in 1922 
instead of 9% 
for the fourth and 
Districts are 


for the 


kept the same for this comparison although there have been some realignments. 


STATES AND Under $1000 $1500 $2000 $3000 % Under 
DISTRICTS $1000 —1499 -1999 —2999 and over $1500 
1Southwestern.... 0- 0% 0- 0% 4-40% 4-40% 2- 2% 0% 
Missouri. 22. 2- 5% 5-11% 15-34% 10-23% 12-27% 16% 
Kansasin nents 1- 1% 12-17% 33-45% 19-26% 8-11% 18% 
2Central South... . 2—- 6% 412% 11-33% 11-33% 5-16% 18% 
Rhode Island..... 1- 4% 4-16% 5-22% 7-31% 6-27% 20% 
California, So..... 6- 6% 13-14% 32-34% 22-24% 21-22% 20% 
Oregon emnaerstniae 1- 3% 7-19% 14-38% 10-27% 5-13% 20% 
mdiania nea 2-10% 2-10% 5-24% 5-24% 7-32% 20% 
’Middle Atlantic. . 12-11% 13-11% 31-28% 35-32% 21-18% 22% 
Minnesota....... 9- 6% 25-19% | 51-55% 36-25% 21-15% 25% 
ILinois We avaceee 14- 6% 48-20% 60-24% 77-30% 48-20% 26% 
Nebraska........ 9- 8% 19-17% 45-40% 32-29% 7= 6% 28% 
TOW aimee 13-— 7% 41-21% 56-28% 64-33% 21-11% 28% 
Wisconsin....... 14-10% 25-18% 35-25% 47-33% 21-14% 28% 
*Roeky Mtic.c2..- 4—- 6% 15-22% 21-31% 17-25% 11-16% 28% 
Massachusetts....| 23- 5% 118-24% 120-25% 126-26% 97-20% 29% 
GIO cco eee 18-12% 28-18% 31-20% 41-27% 35-23% 30% 
California, No.... 8-10% 16-21% 22-29% 16-21% 14-19% 31%, 
Connecticut...... 21— 7%, 69-26% 71-27% 70-26% 38-14% 33% 
IN Owe ior ker cree 18- 8% 62-28% 45-20% 53-24% 45-20% 36% 
Michigamine see = Gh 52-29% 45-25% 40-23% 28-16% 36% 
Wermomnt saense ce: 14-10% 40-28% 56-40% 24-17% 7- 5% 38% 
INoDakotat nn as 13-23% 9-16% 17-30% 15-26% 3- 5% 39% 
Son Wakota...14s 16-16% 24-24% 39-28% 17-17% 5- 5% 40% 
Washington...... 13-14% 27-29% 32-24% 14-15% T- 8% 43%, 
Maine........... 18-12% 51-33% 44-29% 27-17% 14- 9% 45% 
Montana......... 5-12% 16-37% 10-23% 9-21% 3- 7% 49% 
5Southeastern.....| 10-18% 20-35% 10-18% 6-10% 11-10% 538% 
New Hampshire..} 22-16% 58-41% 28-20% 18-13% 13-10% 57% 
Bia walter. ate, 18-32% 18-32% 5- 9% 6-10% 4—- 7% 64% 
6Colored......... 21-40% 25-48% 4— 8% — 4% 0- 0% 88% 
*340- 9%  866-24%  1007-28%  880-24%  540-15% “33% 
ef. Totals in F 
ey citar eho eae 575-15% 944-26% 1094-28% 754-20% 445-11% 41% 
1920. . 932-23% 1137-28% 971-24% 636-16% 361- 9% 51% 
NOTE—'!Southwestern; Ariz., N. M. Cent. So.; Ark., La., Okla., Tex. %Mid. Atl.; 
D.C., Md., N. J., Pa., Va., W. Va. 4Rocky Mt.; Col. Utah Wyo. ‘Southeastern; Ala., 


Fla.,Ga., Ky., Miss.,N.C.,S.C., Tenn. ‘Colored; Ala., 


i. Ga., La;, N.C.,S.C., Tenn., Tex. 
See correction of comparison given above. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF NATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


287 Fourth Avenue 
Frank F. Moore, New York 


Year Ending December 31, 1923 


Receipts 
Balanee, rlamuary wel, 1903 on ecisrcet ye aps Be eta eet ae a he eee 
PeraCapitas Contripations: of, Churches... 8 oe aoe eee $50,254.30 
ASSOCIATOSEM OMUDOMs mesianceassiarontratarn o erepeeatane terete edie) suatene neroutene eens 2,051.00 
Sale" of Year-Books! and Printed Matter..0....:..-+0.6.0-- 749.87 
Disbursements 

AAVGRGISLN Sma cles edicts ater oreret kereis caveats (ove a ctotercete sree eteidiete ene ane $ 195.10 
Clerical SOpviGesiaciets ere erode eituey ev lols. 4 ctoiuas alert orevens iene aereNeORS Ee 8,978.64 
Expenses of Committees and Commissions...............0. 1,232.36 
Expenses: of ‘Council Minutes, & on. acivelats cs orereda Welecdls QU Sars & 303.31 
Councils Meetinesi. ‘Springeielduc sn sss css s.crateroe eres sie eicrere eee 4,216.83 
Delegates? VEX PeUses: bx ecjeich- os ld Go wleta oF, wre nare mrePcaa eek Ag ane 11,799.52 
Oitice (SupplesvandeRostae es. sevaciecrantccsrdl os ei mieten hell Stoner eens 771.48 
Printing and” Sundry Wxpensesn.. oa aiaiiss ud acaeee yee Se ee eee 1,051.14 
CCNY UW ecayat cin auara a: Chass, Rings ie mies ol a ei ocivaer el cadtans erasure irae tet east wieh eases 1,209.70 
SRLAPIS SI eS a wie Revi, 8 ele ek cetatel ow Renal eG AD Cae tare eC ayo 8,451.22 
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Meare OOl mE TIkELM Oo’. cu tereretetene atusaite. svevevet teenie nietecaeaver dhe sate’ oie aPevaNs 9,567.21 
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Year Ending December 31, 1924 
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Repayuren te bys Milea ser Ace Oia Ge, sre ratalen savor ster Malenerelecosalestobe tonatar crate 308.73 
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Special Funds 

Mileage Fund for 1925 Meeting: 

Reeeipts—Contributions of Churches... sn. .02 - clece wes $6,091.36 

Disbursements—Repayment to Current Expense........ 308.73 

Balance form ug zo Meetings esr sccrescus copter eis eoeue etenarelelotpreiatals ts 
Rehabilitation for Japanese Churches: 

Receipts—Contributions .............4. aes cacheceh based cress $8,773.04 

Disbursements—Sent Japanese Churches.............-+. 8,208.89 

HS Y23) Fon oVO cen coarse Capac iig MOREDE RGEC ROO ca Sore Heo o.c No ONO 6 CO eee 
Miscellaneous Fund for Benevolences: 

Receipts through Commission on Missions............. $1,150.71 
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$2,273.61 


53,055.17 


$55,328.78 


$5,061.27 


40,717.53 


$45,778.80 


$37,352.49 
8,426.31 


$45,778.80 


$5,782.63 


$564.15 


$1,150.71 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


I. Meetings and Attendance 


This report is preliminary and subject to modification before its 
final presentation to the National Council. 

The Commission held a brief meeting for organization on 
October 19, 1923, in connection with the meeting of the National 
Council. Since then it has held its two regular annual meetings, in 
January 1924 and January 1925. The annual meeting of 1924 was 
attended by 42 voting members out of a possible 56. The roll for 
the 1925 meeting showed 44 voting members out of a possible 56. 
Approximately an equal number of regular corresponding members, 
consisting of the Secretaries of the several Societies, State Super- 
intendents, etc., were in attendance on each occasion, and the roll 
of voting members and corresponding members was increased by the 
attendance of some 50 to 100 visitors at each session of the Com- 
mission who on occasion were called upon for expression of their 
opinion. In the voting membership in attendance upon the meeting 
28 states were represented. 

Between the annual meetings of the Commission the detailed 
administration is committed to an Executive Committee of thirteen 
persons. This Committee has held five regular meetings with a 
total attendance of forty-five, or an average of nine, varying from 
seven to twelve. Corresponding numbers attended the five meetings 
to a total of fifty-three, varying from eight to fourteen, at the 
different meetings. 


Nine meetings of the Promotional Cabinet have been held, with 
a total attendance of 118, varying from 11 to 17, and giving an 
average of 12 5/9. 

The Survey Committee has met well in advance of each annual 
meeting of the Commission and brought before it after careful con- 
sideration its recommendations concerning apportionment percent- 
ages. 

The so-called Committee of Twelve on Missionary Organization 
appointed in January 1924, pursuant to the instructions of the 
National Council, have held four prolonged meetings of several days 
each and will meet again in advance of the National Council meeting 
in Washington. The attendance at its meetings has been close to 
100 per cent. of the membership. 


The Commission as a whole will meet in advance of the National 
Council meeting on October 19th and 20th, when the following report 
will be reviewed and perfected for presentation to the Council. This 
applies particularly to the report on Missionary Organization. 

With reference to general organization, the Commission feels 
strongly the need of a larger representation of women on its mem- 
bership, for the securing of which end action by states and societies, 
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as well as by the Council, is necessary. The Commission has also 
decided that at its annual meeting certain of the sessions should be 
designated executive sessions in which only voting members would 
sit. 

II. Judicial Questions 


1. The Apportionment. To the Commission on Missions falls 
the duty of suggesting to the several states the portion of the total 
apportionment which each should make its goal. No state has declined 
the suggestion as an ultimate ideal; a few of them are attempting 
to reach it by steps, and some of the states, notably Massachusetts 
and Southern California, are leaving the question of the church’s 
apportionment to the individual church. 

The apportionment suggested to the several states is shown in 
the table at the end of this report. 

Perhaps the largest part of the work of the Commission itself 
has had to do with the adjustment of the percentages among the 
Societies and causes. The process has been to have a Survey Com- 
mittee at work for weeks in advance of the meeting of the Com- 
mission, securing data from the Societies and other causes repre- 
sented, comparing their budgets, weighing the urgency of the various 
causes, and coming to the Commission with a tentative report upon 
which prolonged hearings have been held by the Commission, giving 
each organization opportunity to present it’s case, and finally on 
recommendation of the Survey Committee adopting the schedule. 

Within the last two years the policy of adopting percentage 
schedules by states rather than for the nation as a whole has been 
confirmed and developed. This has involved a study of the state 
budgets as well as of the national Societies and such conference with 
the states as has been possible. This means that there is no national 
percentage generally applicable, but only a composite national per- 
centage which is applicable in no particular state or church. 

The schedule recommended for 1926 is given in the table at the 
end of this report. 

Some of the most perplexing problems in connection with the 
percentages have arisen regarding extra-Society items, such as the 
Federal Council of Churches, the American Bible Society, the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society in New England, etc. An endeavor was made 
to handle the national items through a miscellaneous fund but at 
the last meeting it was determined that this was impracticable, 
since it called -for but a fraction of a per cent. and was fairly 
generally ignored by the state committees and the churches. In the 
individual states also there are certain causes like the city mission- 
ary societies which the state organizations feel should be on their 
apportionment. It has therefore been arranged that these may be 
credited under “Other Apportionment Items,” and the state schedules 
adjusted accordingly. 

A new question has arisen which deserves the attention of the 
National Council as a matter of principle, namely, as to whether the 
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Commission on Missions is justified in requesting the national So- 
cieties to vote appropriations directly from their treasuries in minor 
amount to avoid. the necessity of constant modification of the per- 
centages of the apportionment in order to take care of special situ- 
ations. For example, the Commission felt that the Education So- 
ciety needed increased receipts for 1925 and 1926 but not longer, 
and have asked the other Societies to make appropriations on ac- 
count of the budget of the Missionary Education Department of the 
C. E. S. for those two years rather than to modify the percentages 
throughout the country in order to provide the needed sum for a 
short period. Likewise rather than ask the churches to provide one- 
half of one per cent. for miscellaneous purposes, such as the Fed- 
eral Council and Bible Society, the Commission is recommending to 
the Societies an increase in the budget of the Commission on Mis- 
sions itself in order to provide $16,000 annually with which to meet 
our minor obligations to extra-denominational causes. In view of 
the reluctance of the boards to follow the recommendation of the 
Commission regarding the Education Society’s needs a memorandum 
is on file for the next Survey Committee advising that the Society 
be compensated for the miscarriage of plans by increases in future 
percentages. 

The Commission has refused to commend certain very worthy 
non-denominational causes to the churches on the ground that these 
causes may make direct approach to our constituency, and that a 
recommendation on the part of the Commission would be confusing. 


2. The First Church of Washington, D. C. In view of the 
large service rendered to the entire nation by the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington and of the comparatively limited re- 
sources of the permanent membership of that church, the Com- 
mission has approved the proposal that an appeal be made to indi- 
vidual Congregationalists, and also ultimately to the Congregational 
churches, for funds with which to build, and perhaps begin an en- 
dowment, for what might be called for convenience a national 
church in our Capitol City. Although this project was not in mind 
when the place of meeting was selected, the meeting of the Council 
in Washington affords opportunity for the delegates to secure first- 
hand information of this project. 

8. Hawaii. In the summer of 1924 the Commission sent a depu- 
tation consisting of Superintendent L. O. Baird of Washington and 
Secretary George W. Hinman to the Territory of Hawaii for the 
purpose of making more vital the relationship between the churches 
of the Islands and of the States. This deputation attended the 
annual meeting of the Evangelical Association of Hawaii, and 
visited very widely among the churches of the several islands and 
brought back a comprehensive report with recommendations which 
have resulted in the establishment of constituent state relations with 
the Extension Boards and for representation on the Commission on 
Missions comparable to that of a constituent state. It is hoped to 
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have frequent exchange of representatives and a deepening con- 
sciousness on both sides of the vital relationships involved. 


4. The Congregationalist. A bit of history is needed at this 
point. In 1917 the National Council approved the report of its Com- 
mittee recommending the purchase of The Advance by The Congre- 
gationalist at a price of $30,000. The Publishing Society which 
owned The Congregationalist felt that the price was excessive. 
The National Council therefore voted to share with the Publishing 
Society the financial responsibility for this transaction; that is, 
for such portion of the $30,000 as should prove to be excessive. In 
the light of subsequent experience the Commission regards such 
indefinite action involving financial responsibility as unfortunate, 
leading as it does to divided responsibility and misinterpretations. 
It is clear that it is practically impossible to publish a worthy re- 
ligious periodical in these days without a subsidy. Under the stress 
of other burdens the Publishing Society in 1921 requested the Edu- 
cation Society to subsidize the Congregationalist; the Education So- 
ciety by action of its Board agreed, and this transaction was ap- 
proved by the National Council at the Los Angeles meeting; at the 
same time the Council approved the recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Missions that on account of this subsidy the percentage 
of the Education Society in the apportionment, which was in process 
of reduction to 4%, be restored to 544%, and again at the meeting 
of the Commission in January 1924, an additional .48% was given 
the Education Society on account of the deficit on The Congrega- 
tionalist. While it is impossible to say just how much money 1.98% 
of the apportionment yields, the Commission feels certain that the 
financial obligations assumed in 1921 have been fully discharged. 

During 1924 a special committee was appointed to consider the 
situation regarding The Congregationalist with the Education Boards. 
This committee felt that if possible The Congregationalist should 
be provided for in some other way than under the apportionment, 
and the Commission has recommended that beginning January 
1, 1927, the Publishing Society assume responsibility for the deficit 
on The Congregationalist. In the meantime the special eommittee 
endeavored to work out a plan under which a member of the staff 
of The Congregationalist should be assigned to the denominational 
interests with a view to making the paper more effective as a news 
agency for our denominational life especially missions, and at the 
same time advertising space should be taken by the Societies and 
the National Council in sufficient amount and at suflicient rates to 
take care of the deficit. This proposal was not looked upon favor- 
ably by the first Society to which it was presented, and since a 
unanimous favorable decision was necesssary the project was 
dropped. 

5. Pensions for Unordained Workers. By vote of the Commis- 
sion Dr. Mills of the Ministerial Boards was asked to formulate and 
present a plan under which missionaries who are unordained, whether 
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at home or abroad, and other workers under the Societies and the 
National Council, might be provided for substantially on the same 
basis as are the ministers under the Annuity Fund. The Executive 
Committee acting for the Commission adopted the following prin- 
ciples: 

“In the case of missionaries whose service parallels that of 
the ministry the plan should be identical as far as practicable 
with the expanded plan of the Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers, the Missionary Societies making good the average credit 
from the Pilgrim Memorial Fund as applicable to each successive 
year.” 

The subject has been carefully canvassed with the directors of 
the several Societies and progress has been made toward the perfec- 
tion of a system on the basis of this principle. 

6. Details. The Commission and its Committee have passed 
upon various details, including the following: The elassification of 
overhead charges; passing’ over to the Conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia the Oriental work of the American Missionary Association; 
an appeal to the churches for assistance to the Kumiai Churches of 
Japan in rebuilding after the earthquake; the relationship of the 
district offices of the Missionary Societies to the promotional work 
of the Commission on Missions; reference to the Societies of the 
question of a district secretary of the W. H. M. F. in Chicago; 
appropriate support of Peking University through the A. B. C. 
F. M.; the safeguarding of the principal of Conditional Gift Funds; 
slight modification of the rates on Conditional Gifts; disapproval of 
the furnishing of names of individual donors to State Conferences; 
provision of forms for the Annual Reports of the Societies; the 
publishing of statistics on apportionment basis in the missionary 
magazines, with supplemental processes for furnishing statistics to 
state workers month by month. The endeavor has been made to 
relate the work of the Commission to that of the Commission on 
Evangelism in the realization that these two are intimately related. 
Suggestion has been made to state boards that they consider the 
wisdom of asking Secretaries of Societies to sit with them and of 
placing on the boards regularly some one in each state who should 
represent the national point of view. 


III. Promotion 


1. Plan of Operation. The plan of operation of the Depart- 
ment of Promotion centered in the idea that the local church should 
organize itself in such fashion as to secure the interest and contri- 
bution from every member of the congregation on the benevolence 
side of the budget as well as on the side of the church’s support. 
In order to bring this about it has been the theory of the depart- 
ment that its functions were to assist and stimulate the state or- 
ganization in bringing this about and that ordinarily the state 
organization should make its objective the association committee 
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where possible, and if not possible, then the church committee. For 
the doing of this work the Commission has provided well wrought 
out plans of action for the state, for the association and for the 
local church, putting all of these plans in the hands of the state 
organization and depending upon it for their use. * 

The department has also provided necessary literature not only 
on plans but for the presentation of the various benevolent causes 
and also literature bearing upon the spiritual aspect of the enter- 
prise. 

So far as possible speakers have been provided to state confer- 
ences, district associations and local churches, largely through the 
force of the Societies who have provided Secretaries and returned 
missionaries for the purpose. Likewise the Societies have joined 
with the Commission in furnishing field workers, which has been 
supplemented to some degree by the employment of Commission on 
Missions’ field men. 

The denominational periodicals have been utilized both by way 
of reading articles and advertisements. 


For the 1926 plan to be utilized in the autumn of 1925 the Com- 
mission is recommending stressing the spiritual aspect of our benev- 
olence endeavors without lessening the efficiency of the organization 
for circulating information and gathering funds. In this endeavor 
a letter has been addressed to the pastors urging emphasis on the 
more vital principles of missions and under the guidance of the 
Commission the Societies are furnishing teams of missionary speak- 
ers to be supplemented with speakers from the state organizations 
with a view to the personal visitation of as many churches as 
possible. This is to be done by presentation in individual churches 
and in groups as well as in association and conference meetings. 


2. Staff. The promotional staff of the Commission on Missions 
has centered in the office of the Promotional Secretary, assisted by 
one, and sometimes two stenographers, and a shipping force vary- 
ing in size with the need of getting out literature. On the field about 
a dozen states have been assisted by furnishing field men for part 
or full time. It is the feeling of the Executive Committee that as 
rapidly as possible responsibility for this force should be assumed 
by the states. 


In like manner the Commission has appropriated to many of the 
state committees limited amounts of expense money for promoting 
the campaign plan. Here again it is thought that the ideal plan 
would provide these funds through the state treasury rather than 
through the Commission or the Societies. In the meantime it is felt 
that wherever it is necessary to secure effective operation the 
needed financing should be provided. 

In the autumn of 1924 after two years of indefatigable labor 
and effort Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion found it 
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necessary under advice of physicians to relinquish his labors in that 
office. His resignation was accordingly presented and accepted with 
reluctance, and the most genuine expressions of appreciation for the 
effective service rendered. 


On the resignation of Mr. Beard a committee was appointed on 
staff which gave prolonged consideration to the subject of a suc- 
cessor, and made real endeavor to secure such a successor. The 
difficulty of finding the right man, however, and the uncertainty 
existing on account of the work of the Committee on Missionary 
Organization finally led the committee to recommend to the Com- 
mission that the work of promotion be intrusted for the interim to 
the promotional cabinet, consisting of the chief promotional Secre- 
taries of the Societies and two State Superintendents. 


For carrying out the work intrusted to it the Cabinet appointed 
sub-committees, among them one on the work of the promotional 
office consisting of Drs. Halliday and Cady, requesting them to at- 
tend to the correspondence during the slack period which followed 
the campaign of 1924 and preceded the more strenuous labors in 
preparation for that of 1925. 


For working out the campaign plans for the autumn of 1925 
the Cabinet constituted the State Superintendents who are members 
of that body a sub-committee. This committee took the plans left 
by Mr. Beard and carefully elaborated them for presentation at the 
mid-winter meeting, where the so-called 1926 plan was adopted, in- 
cluding arrangements for missionary teams to visit the churches. 

With the beginning of heavy office work the Committee on Pro- 
motion were authorized to secure an ad interim helper, Mr. Ansel 
E. Johnson being employed for this purpose. Mr. Johnson immedi- 
ately set himself to the task of carrying out the details of the 
1926 plan. 

In general the Cabinet has been active as a body for consulta- 
tion. During the official term of Mr. Beard the Cabinet was an 
advisory body to which the Secretary brought all his plans for 
advice. Since the resignation of Mr. Beard the Cabinet has been 
empowered to carry forward the promotional plans of the Com- 
mission. Throughout the biennium there has come before it many 
details concerning methods, literature, personnel, ete. 


3. Details. Some of the details of promotional work include 
the discontinuance of the regional offices in Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco; the publication of a Joint Catalogue of Literature and 
Stereopticon Lectures; the furnishing of syndicated material to the 
numerous states papers; the provision of sessions in the annual 
meeting programs of the Home Societies and for the National 
Council meeting, and the setting up of laymen’s fellowship dinners 
in our larger cities. 
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IV. Laymen’s Advisory Committee 


For four years there has been under consideration the question 
of furnishing advice and help to individuals in the Congregational 
constituency who are interested in doing larger things than are 
normally contemplated through the weekly contributions to the 
churches, and to the question of enlarging the number of such indi- 
viduals who desire to invest considerable portions of their capital 
either immediately or through conditional gifts and wills in the work 
of our benevolent societies. 


The committee in charge of this investigation found it difficult 
to secure the right leadership. In the summer of 1924, however, 
without knowing that Mr. Beard was considering resigning his posi- 
tion as Secretary of Promotion the committee came to feel that he 
was the man to lead in this work, and without knowledge on his 
part that this proposal was about to be made to him, Mr. Beard 
presented his resignation as Promotional Secretary; so that when 
the committee approached him he was free to consider the proposal 
except that his condition of health seemed not to warrant him in 
giving immediate answer. After three months of rest, however, 
Mr. Beard accepted the invitation of the committee to begin work 
on April 1, 1925. The Commission therefore instructed the com- 
mittee which had dealt with the preliminary arrangements to go 
forward with its plans and empowered it to determine upon the 
name under which this work should be done. The name given above 
has been chosen by the committee, and plans of operation have been 
outlined, but not with sufficient definiteness to make it feasible to 
present them here. 


It is the thought of the Commission that the fruitage of this 
endeavor may be expected in its largest volume in later years and 
that the immediate results are not to be the measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the work, which must at the start be largely seed-sowing 
with a view to later harvest. 


VY. Finances 


The Commission on Missions has been financed under vote of 
the Societies and the National Council at the Springfield meeting by 
pro-rata assessments upon the participating organizations on the 
basis of their share in the apportionment as recommended, exclusive 
of the organized states in which promotional work is carried on at 
the expense of the states, as well as at the expense of the Com- 
mission. This outlay it seems to your Commission has been abund- 
antly justified by the results achieved. 

In 1924 the budget and accounting departments under which 
it was attempted to develop a central office in which should be on 
file an up-to-date record of the actual benevolent status of each 
church in the country was discontinued in view of the difficulties 
involved which made it next to impossible to secure accurate and 
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prompt results. This involved also the discontinuance of the central 
distributing agency to which the individual churches could send their 
total contributions for distribution to the various Societies. 

Following the discontinuance of the statistical department a 
simple process of bookkeeping was installed for handling the moneys 
of the Commission and for distributing the funds of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Unions so far as they desired to use the office. 
It was arranged also that in most districts the State Conferences 
should serve as distributing agencies, and where this could not be 
done, one or another of the Societies are handling this work. In 
lieu of the statistical reports of the accounting department, the 
Societies have been asked to make monthly statements to each of the 
missionary magazines on the basis of the apportionment year and 
to furnish to each of the state offices reports of moneys received 
directly by them, so that each state office may know from month to 
month what the standing of each church is. 


The Commission placed on record a genuine appreciation of the 
strenuous labors of Rev. John L. Kilbon, by which he endeavored to 
make the statistical and accounting department of real service, and 
in which he succeeded to as great a degree as could be expected, 
and incidentally marked out the way for future processes. 


VI. Recommendations 


Involved in the foregoing and in previous actions of the Council, 
and in addition to the report on Missionary Organization are the 
following recommendations: 

1. Reaffirmation of the decision of the Council two years since 
adopting as a matter of procedure and instructing the Secretary of 
the Council accordingly that actions of the Council affecting the 
several Missionary Societies be referred to the respective meetings 
of the Societies in connection with the meeting of the Council at 
which such actions are taken. 


2. Reaffirmation of the action of the last Council in asking 
each Society to pass an identical resolution in substance as follows: 


This Society hereby appoints the Commission on Missions of 
the National Council as a Committee of this Society authorized 
and directed to represent this Society in the initiation and direc- 
tion of the common appeal of the Congregational Missionary So- 
cieties to the Congregational Churches and their members for the 
support of the missionary work of these Societies and with the 
duty of correlating and co-ordinating the individual promotional 
work of this Society with similar promotional work on the part of 
the other Societies and with the common promotional work of all 
the Societies and with the Congregational organizations of the 
several states. 


3. The Commission recommends that the apportionment ask- 
ings for 1927 and 1928 be continued at $5,000,000 per annum. 
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4. The Commission recommends that the budget of the Com- 
mission on Missions for common promotion be approved subject to 
the concurrence of the Societies at their meeting in conjunction with 
the National Council for an amount not to exceed $150,000 per 
annum, including $16,000 per annum for the miscellaneous fund, and 
exclusive of any amounts which may be expended by state and local 
organizations out of their own funds; the budget to be assessed upon 
the several national causes in proportions to be determined by the 
Commission on Missions. 


VII. Tentative Report of the Committee of Twelve on Missionary 
Organization 


The Committee of Twelve on Missionary Organization was ap- 
pointed by the Commission on Missions in January, 1924. It was 
instructed to make most careful investigation and studies and to 
bring in findings which would enable the Commission on Missions to 
report to the National Council in 1925 on the subjects committed to 
it by the National Council in 1923 in adopting the following recom- 
mendation of the Commission: 

“Tt is further recommended that the proposal by the General 
Secretary at the mid-winter conference in Chicago, or some other 
plan, be submitted for action at the Council two years hence, 
during which time a further study of our missionary activity as 
a denomination, including the three subjects, central board of 
promotion, further consolidation of boards, including the relation 
of our women’s organizations to our missionary program, and 
question of literature, be made by the Commission on Missions.” 


With thorough preparation in advance of each meeting, the full 
Committee has met four times, spending together an aggregate of 
fourteen days, with much more time in sub-committees and in hear- 
ing of representatives of the societies, of the churches and of other 
denominations. Full records have been kept of discussions and care- 
ful study has been made of all communications, including resolutions 
of conferences, associations, etc. Careful studies of shipping facil- 
ities in the Boston and Chicago offices have been made and similar 
studies in New York have been instituted. 


The Committee now presents a revised draft of its tentative 
report, expecting to gather all possible additional data concerning 
the mind of the denomination and in the light of the best wisdom 
available revise its report for presentation to the Commission on 
Missions in October. The Commission will, after any amendments 
thought by it to be wise, present the report to the National Council 
for its disposition. Judging from past procedure, the Council is 
likely to make provision for extended hearings and wide discussion 
of the report before final action. The Committee therefore expresses 
its desire for the fullest possible discussion and will welcome all 
communications bearing upon the subjects involved. (Address the 
Chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., 25 Court Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn.) 
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Our missionary societies originated for the most part as close 
corporations. Much sentiment developed early for a democratic con- 
trol of these organizations, for the elimination of overlapping and for 
such consolidations as would tend to efficiency and economy. 


At the first meeting of the National Council in 1871 a committee 
was appointed to consider the feasibility of consolidation with a view 
to efficiency and economy. This Committee reported in 1874, advis- 
ing the merger of home missions, church building and Sunday School 
extension on the exact lines finally consummated in 1917. Other 
transfers of responsibility were recommended and a single missionary 
magazine was declared to be desirable. Likewise at eleven of the 
fifteen meetings of the Council, to and including that of 1913, the 
subject was to the front in one aspect or another. (See Exhibit “A” 
following.) Similarly these subjects have been widely discussed in 
state conferences, district associations, ministers’ meetings. and 
wherever Congregationalists have assembled. The discussion has 
been particularly insistent since the war, due to the increased activity 
in promotion. 

Your Committee is aware that the desire of the churches for 
changes in organization often grows out of impatience with the 
multiplicity of appeal, which is a purely promotional problem. We 
have tried therefore to keep the administrative question by itself and 
to propose only such changes in that direction as seem to propose 
greater administrative efficiency. 

We believe that, wholly apart from administration, it would be 
possible to raise more money, and with a better effect on the 
churches and individual contributors, to raise up more and stronger 
friends for particular types of missionary work, if we had a single 
denominational periodical, and if a single group of capable persons 
were made responsible for the entire range of missionary promotion, 
including the careful cultivation of individual givers and of churches 
which do not follow the every member canvass campaign plan. We 
are therefore making recommendations looking to that consumma- 
tion. 

On the other hand we believe that without basing our conclusions 
on promotional interests at all, fewer missionary societies would be 
more efficient and more economical, and that plans can be perfected 
under which the high values of the past can be conserved and en- 
riched, including those involving the strong personal attachment of 
individuals for particular societies. At first the majority of the 
Committee was disposed to recommend a five-fold organization, in- 
cluding the completion of the merger of the Church Extension 
Boards and of the Ministerial Boards, the alignment of the Founda- 
tion for Education with the Education Boards, and the merger of 
the foreign boards into one. Further discussion led the majority of 
the Committee to feel that a four-fold organization would be better, 
this to add the merger of the educational interests with the educa- 
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tional work of the American Missionary Association, the church 
work of which was to be associated with that of the Extension 
Boards. Still further consideration led the Committee to the unani- 
mous conviction that a two-fold organization was more desirable, 
namely, one foreign missionary society and one home board. Our 
recommendations are therefore based upon these convictions. 


One of the greatest advantages in consolidation will be in the 
co-operation between men and women in the total program. This 
has led to the recommendation of the Committee that women be 
accorded at least one-third representation in governing boards and 
committees, and, in our opinion, the same principle should obtain in 
the National Council, whose members are members of each society, 
and in State Conferences. 


There are many perplexing questions involved in the magazine 
situation. We have had for our consideration an informal report of 
the special committee, of which Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas is chairman, 
which is illuminating in its presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. In the meantime this Committee presents its best 
judgment. 

The report deals with main issues. If adopted it will call for 
careful working out of necessary by-laws as well as charter changes. 
A competent committee of lawyers is making a detailed study of the 
legal questions involved for presentation to the committee at its 
meeting preceding the Council. 


PROPOSALS 


Under the general plan of placing the missionary activities of 
the denomination in two boards, one for home and one for foreign 
work, we make the following recommendations: 


I. CONSOLIDATION AND ORGANIZATION 


1. The Foreign Work. We recommend a complete unification of 
the Women’s Boards with the American Board, including unification. 


(a) in the conduct of the foreign mission work of the denomina- 
tion on the foreign field. 


(b) in the administration of the work in the departments at 
home. 


(c) in appeals to the denomination in behalf of foreign missions. 


(d) in foreign missionary education and promotion throughout 
the denomination. 


This would make necessary the reconstituting of the present 
organization along the following lines: 

A. A Board of Directors of thirty, to meet two or three times a 
year, including at least one-third women, elected by the Ameri- 
can Board at its meeting in connection with the National Coun- 
cil, eighteen of whom shall be designated as the Prudential 
Committee, the other twelve to be chosen so as to provide 
adequate regional representation; the Secretary of the National 
Council to be a member ex officio but without vote. 
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B. The Prudential Committee, which shall be the Board ad interim, 
functioning substantially as at present, shall be constituted so 
that the members shall be at least one-third women, to be 
elected by the American Board at its biennial meeting with 
the National Council, in a way to make the women members 
co-ordinate qwith the men in every respect, as an integral part 
of the management in order that the splendid values of the 
four boards may be conserved. 


C. Departmental Secretaries, men and women. 


D. A Cabinet composed of the departmental secretaries, substan- 
tially on the present basis. 


E. Regional Committees corresponding in general to the present 
organizations of the Woman’s Boards and to be comprised of 
both men and women; the functions of these committees 
would be: 


1. The conservation of the work and interest of the present 
woman’s organizations and the securing of active participa- 
tion of corporate members. 


2. Promotiona] and educational work as a link between the 
Promotional Council and the State organizations so as to 
correlate the common work of each region as a whole. 


3. The promotion of regional conferences, including inspira- 

tional gatherings. 

4. The carrying on of certain services now rendered by the 

district offices and secretaries. 

2. The Home Work. We recommend the creation of a single 
national organization for the home work, to be called the Congrega- 
tional Home Board, to consist of the members of the National 
Council plus one hundred and fifty members at large and the life 
members of the several home boards. Division of the work into 
departments would enable the new Board to retain the present 
effective administrative and executive forces where advisable. A 
plan embodying such a division of functions shauld be left flexible 
for future readjustments. The legal entities of the present societies 
may be preserved over a period of years for the sake of safeguard- 
ing legacies in wills already drawn and of protecting property rights. 
Subject to legal requirements, the present societies should cease to 
function in other capacities, and as soon as practicable, vest in this 
new society title to properties now owned, both real and personal, 
with the explicit provision that, all trust funds should be used for 
the purpose designated by the donors. This plan would involve 
bringing under a single management 


The American Missionary Association 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
The Congregational Education Society 

The Congregational Foundation for Education 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
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and the merging of the Congregational Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation into the resultant combination. These nine organiza- 
tions would be merged with or controlled by the new Board so as 
to bring all of their activities under the control of a single board 
of directors. 

It is the judgment of this Committee that the maintenance of a 
national organization of women apart from the proposed Home 
Board would be’contrary to the principle of merger and would 
stand in the way of the realization of the very objectives we are 
trying to reach through the merging of the present missionary 
agencies. 

For the new National Home Board we suggest the following 
scheme of organization. 


A. A Board of Directors elected by the Home Board at its biennial 
meeting in connection with the National Council and large 
enough to be representative of the different sections of the 
country and the several departments of the work (a definite 
number will be recommended in the final report), this board to 
be composed of at least one-third women, the Secretary of the 
National Council to be a member ex officio but without vote. 
The Board of Directors would pass upon the budgets, deal with 
broad policies, adjustments between the different departments, 
relationships with state conferences and such details of the 
total administration as was thought wise by the board itself or 
on instruction from the Home Board meeting with the National 
Council. It would meet annually or oftener if found desirable. 


B. An Executive Committee, which shall be the Board ad interim 
and meet bi-monthly, composed of at least one-third women. 
Its members shall be elected- from the Board of Directors by 
the Home Board at its meeting in connection with the National 
Council. 


C. Four Departmental Administrative Committees of nine mem- 
bers each, five of whom shall be members of the Executive 
Committee, chosen by the Board of Directors, for the purpose of 
maintaining the legal existence of the corporations as long as 
necessary, and for administration of such details as shall be 
determined in the by-laws, with ad interim authority within the 
budgets and general policies of the Board. 


D. Departmental secretaries, men and women. 


E. A Cabinet composed of departmental secretaries for conference 
regarding united interests and for preparation of agenda for 
the Board of Directors and Executive Committee. 


F. Regional Committees corresponding in general to the present 
areas, these committees to be comprised of both men and 
women. The functions of these committees would be: 


1. The conservation of the work and the interest of the present 
woman’s organizations. 

2. Promotional and educational work as a link between the 
Foreign and Home Boards, the Promotional Council and the 
State organizations so as to correlate the common work of 
each region as a whole. 
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3. The promotion of regional conferences and_ inspirational 
meetings. 


4. The carrying out of certain services now rendered by the 
district offices and secretaries. 


In proposing this reorganization of the existing societies, we 

call attention to the following: 

1. The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, which is in the custody of the 
holding corporation of the National Council and which now 
pays for its entire income to the Annuity Fund for Congre- 
gational Ministers for distribution, remains undisturbed. 

2. The Publishing Society, a purely business enterprise, is left 
a separate entity under the National Council. 

3. Further study of the Annuity Fund by the committee and its 
counsel is being made in view of the fact that the Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers is on an entirely different 
basis from the other societies. The members of the National 
Council are not members of the Annuity Fund. Under its 
charter, approved by the National Council, those who hold 
certificates of membership in the Fund elect trustees to 
manage its affairs from a list of names of eligible persons 
previously presented to and approved by the Council. 


II. RELATIONS OF STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Representative Relation. There is a growing recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the churches of a conference for mis- 
sionary and extension work within their borders. This obligation 
is not necessarily exclusive but it rests primarily on the churches 
of the state. This has long been recognized by the older states 
and is being vigorously asserted by the newer states. With this 
position we are in full accord, and believe that this responsibility 
makes the state organization the logical representative within its 
borders for the national missionary societies and their regional 
agencies. 

2. Choice of Executives. In view of the fact that the state 
organizations are becoming more and more the official representa- 
tives of the National Societies, and in our judgment ought so to do, 
we are impressed with the suggestions of some of the Superinten- 
dents that the State organizations in choosing their chief execu- 
tives might well consult with the national societies to insure 
harmony and co-operation. 

8. State Percentages. In view of the simplification of per- 
centages through the two-society plan, we suggest that in the future 
the Survey Committee after conference with representatives from 
the states and the Home and Foreign Boards, shall present at the 
mid-winter meeting three percentages, one for the Foreign Board, 
one for the Home Board and one for state work. These percentages 
should then be acted on by the states, which having once adopted 
them should adhere to them for the entire year. 

4. Co-operation at Board Meetings. We recommend that state 
organizations consider the advisability of inviting representatives of 
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the national Foreign and Home Boards to sit regularly with them 
at their board meetings and that the National Boards reciprocate. 


5. Unified Woman’s State Organizations. In view of the uni- 
fication and merging of the woman’s foreign and home missionary 
organizations with the Foreign and Home Boards, we express the 
hope that ultimately there will be in each state a single organiza- 
tion of women in co-operation with the state conference for the 
furtherance of the entire missionary program of the denomination. 


lil. JOINT PROMOTION 


1. A Joint Promotional Council. The Committee recommends 
a Promotional Council which shall be an empowered Cabinet, repre- 
sentative of the national societies and the state conferences, having 
supervision of all solicitation of funds, individual as well as mass 
appeal. 


We believe a Promotional Council can be so constituted as to 
provide imperatively needed unification of promotion and have the 
highest promise of success because this is the normal outgrowth 
of our past practice and true to our democratic ideals. 


A Council of fifteen would include four (4) chosen by each of 
the two national boards, and four (4) superintendents chosen by the 
body of State Superintendents; also the General Secretary of the 
National Council, the Promotional Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Layman’s Advisory Committee, ex officiis. 


2. Relations with Commission on Mission. The Promotional 
Council shall be the administrative but not the authoritative body. 
The Commission on Missions, and, ad interim, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Missions, authoritatively represent the 
National Council, at the regular meeting of which the Promotional 
Secretary shall report. The Promotional Secretary shall be elected 
on nomination of the “Promotional Council’ by the Commission on 
Missions. The “Promotional Council” shall annually elect its own 
chairman. They shall report to the Executive Committee of the 
Commission on Missions. 


The “Promotional Council” shall: 


1st: Direct the standardized program of promotion culminating in 
the Every Member Canvass. 


2nd: Develop a secondary program of promotion which may be help- 
ful to churches not working under the standard plan. 

38d: Have general supervision of individual appeals hitherto made 
by the various societies, often for special pieces of work. Each 
society working chiefly in its own interests has built up lists 
for special appeal but the total of all these lists is but a 
small percentage of Congregationalists of sufficient means to 
be able to respond to definite appeals. With reasonable regard 
for the confidential nature of these lists and of the past 
relation of each society to individuals, it is hoped that the 
“Promotional Council” can so co-ordinate such solicitation as 
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greatly to augment the number of Congregationalists who 
during each year shall receive special appeal and to increase 
largely the sum secured from such solicitation. The develop- 
ment of. practical plans to this end will require that the Pro- 
motional Council and the Laymen’s Advisory Committee shall 
work in closest harmony with each other. 


IV. THE CONSOLIDATION OF MAGAZINES 


1. A United Publication. The Congregational Churches have 
at the present time three main periodicals, “The Congregationalist,” 
a weekly religious newspaper with 18,000 subscribers; “The Mis- 
sionary Herald,’ a monthly devoted to foreign missions with 21,000 
subscribers, and “The American Missionary,” a monthly. devoted to 
home missions with 29,000 subscribers. The total subscription list 
of 68,000 without allowance for duplication of names, estimated to 
be not more than 10 per cent., when set over against the fact of 
approximately 610,000 Congregational families shows that Congrega- 
tional publications are not being read by any large proportion of our 
eight to nine hundred thousand church members. 


All three periodicals are published at a loss; “The Congrega- 
tionalist” has an estimated annual deficit of approximately $28,000 
of which $24,000 is borne by the Educational Society; “The Mission- 
ary Herald” of $18,000 borne by the American Board and the 
Women’s Boards; and the “The American Missionary” of $21,000 
borne by the Home Boards; the total deficit being $67,000. 


A wide demand is being made for a single publication for which 
a real campaign could be put on in our churches. With a single 
periodical we may hope for some economy in publication and distribu- ° 
tion and an increase in circulation. It is estimated that with a 
circulation for the combined magazine of 50,000 at a price of $3 
per year including a club subscription rate and a still further 
reduced rate for multiple subscriptions, it should come to self-sup- 
port. Such a campaign as suggested ought to result in a circulation 
far beyond the aggregate circulation of the present publications. 
We may hope to have Missionary news read by a very much larger 
number of our church membership; and to have a wider interest 
awakened in the work and program of our denomination. 


2. Missionary Supplements. At the same time it is recognized 
that in “The Missionary Herald” the American Board has a journal 
of long and splendid history, the oldest magazine in the country, 
with a name dear to very many households, a journal which the 
Board regards as essential to the maintenance of interest in foreign 
missions. Many have the same feeling about “The American Mis- 
sionary” as the organ for the dissemination of home missionary 
information and for the securing of financial aid. 


38. Tentative Recommendation. After long discussion of meth- 
ods and in view of the tentative suggestions of the Committee on 
Proposed Consolidation of Congregational Periodicals we submit the 
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following as a tentative plan: That “The Congregationalist,” the 
weekly church paper contain in each issue missionary material 
furnished by the American Board and by the consolidated Home 
Board; that there be two missionary supplements, each having six 
issues during the year, one published under the supervision of the 
American Board and which may be known as “The Mission- 
ary Herald,’ the other to be published under the supervision of 
the Home Board and which may be known as “The American 
Missionary,” such supplements to be published alternately or at 
stated times otherwise arranged. Let the paper, with its supple- 
ments as above recited, be furnished at a price not to exceed three 
dollars per year, club rate $2.75, multiple rate, $2. Let the supple- 
ments be furnished separately, the twelve issues not to exceed one 
dollar per year. 
CONSIDERATIONS WHICH LED THE COMMITTEE TO 
PRESENT THE FOREGOING REPORT 


1. Humanizing and spiritualizing the missionary appeal. We 
feel the necessity of minimizing mechanics. Machinery there must 
be but it should be the simplest and most efficient. At present state 
missionary committees and local churches, as also the body of 
individual givers, may be approached by eight agencies, namely, 
(1) the Commission on Missions in behalf of the total apportion- 
ment; (2) the American Board; (8) the Woman’s Board; (4) the 
Extension Boards consisting of three Societies; (5) the American 
Missionary Association; (6) the Education Society; (7) the Minis- 
terial Boards, consisting of the Board of Ministerial Relief and the 
supplementary funds for the Annuity Fund; (8) the Foundation 
for Education. Also the Woman’s Unions of the several states 
approach the women of the churches. There are eleven items in 
the apportionment. 

Here is so much machinery that humanizing and spiritualizing 
are difficult. The Committee believe that there should be more 
personal contact. To establish personal contact with eight or nine 
different agencies is practically impossible. In consequence we have 
a mechanical apportionment with little possibility for humanizing. 

We conceive that with a single promotional agency embracing 
all the contacts it will be possible to deal personally with any church 
which desires it and to establish contacts with many times the 
number of individuals now interested. Where any one society on a 
limited budget and for a limited contribution could not afford such 
relationships, and where now they would not be possible because of 
the forbidding number of approaches, one body with a large appeal 
and correspondingly large resources can establish these connections 
effectively. 


So also where no one of eight organizations would have re- 
sources for leadership in cultivating inspirational approaches, a 
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single body embracing the total program and backed by the total 
expense budget would be able to do this effectively. 


The result would be that many churches would be raising mis- 
sionary money for work in which they are interested rather than 
for a budget to which they try to be loyal; that many individuals who 
can give largely could thus be reached who would never otherwise 
be interested, and that many individuals and many churches will be 
giving from spiritual motives plus their loyalty where formerly it 
was loyalty alone. 


2. Democracy. The proposals contemplate an organization in 
which the representatives of the churches would have direct voice 
in a feasible way for the control of the entire missionary activity. 
As it is, the representatives of the churches face an organization 
which is so complex that expression of opinion is not attempted, 
and if it is expressed, the number of organizations involved is so 
great that it becomes lost before it reaches the final authoritative 
group. 

8. Economy. By economy the Committee means the making of 
every dollar go just as far as that dollar can be made to go. 
While therefore the plan proposed might not result in spending any 
less money, for example, in publicity and promotion, we should 
surely expect that the expenditure of the same amount of money 
would yield far larger results; that is, it would mean spending a 
lesser proportion of our money in raising the money. We do believe, 
however, that there would be some saving in the cost of the spend- 
ing of the money for the administration of missionary work. This 
is all involved under the next heading. 


4, Efficiency. By this we mean getting more work done and 
getting it better done for the same expenditure. Here we should 
be specific. 

(a) The consolidation of offices. Take the Home Board as an 
illustration: six central offices are maintained now for the work 
which is proposed should be centralized in one main office and some 
eight district offices which could be combined into two. 


Here the savings are obvious—such items as rent, telephone, 
stenographic service, shipping facilities, office management, printing, 
bookkeeping and office secretaries. 

(b) The elimination of overlapping. On the foreign field in 
some missions there are two sources of administrative authority; 
in some three, and in some even four, involving separate sets of 
books, inflexibility of budgets and sometimes complications in 
administration. Likewise for the home offices of the Foreign Board 
there are details where consolidation will be efficient, such as the 
work of securing candidates and of furnishing literature. 


More particularly, however, there is real overlapping in the 
actual work of the homeland societies, as for example, of the 
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Education Society and the Foundation for Education in work in 
institutions; of the Education Society and the Home Missionary 
Society in the maintenance of field men. There is some overlapping 
also in the work of the A. M. A. and the Home Missionary Society, 
particularly as affects the Indian and Oriental work of the former. 
Moreover there would be some advantages in closer contacts be- 
tween the church work for colored people and that of the Home 
Missionary Society in the South, and some advantage if the work 
of the colored churches in the North were associated directly with 
that of the colored churches of the South. 


(c) Increased Ability to Meet New Emergencies and Larger 
Opportunities. In any growing work there must be the development 
of new opportunities. Such demands sometimes do not readily 
fall within the functions of any one of several organizations, but 
where all homeland organizations are united they can be readily 
taken up by a Board of Directors responsible for the whole field. 


(d) Efficiency in promotion. Very expensive indeed has been 
the endeavor to co-ordinate the activity of eight separately admin- 
istered promotional staffs. With the best intention on the part of 
all the effort has sometimes been futile and usually far from 
effective. We believe that a promotional council such as proposed, 
with full authority for the total work would speedily prove its 
efficiency. 

(e) Desirable flexibility of the budget. Under the present 
organization it takes two years or more to accomplish any desired 
modification in the distribution of apportionment moneys. Of course 
most careful safeguard should be placed around designated funds, 
but it should be possible for the givers of missionary money to 
make strategic redistribution of that money without embarrassing 
circumvention. This would be possible under the plan proposed. 


(f) The unified treasury. Those who distribute missionary 
money will see the great saving here. It means two sets of books 
for the national societies instead of ten, although necessarily more 
complicated. The saving would be considerable in the making of 
reports, including that in the Year Book; also in the sending of 
receipts as well as of remittances. 


The plan would call for two investment and finance committees 
rather than nine as at present. This would mean economy and also 
call for the services of capable men and women. 


(g) A commanding periodical. It is fair to say that probably 
less than 75,000 Congregationalists out of nearly 900,000 read at 
all either of our missionary magazines. It is reasonable to hope 
that this number could readily be tripled or quadrupled if we had a 
single commanding periodical which could be pushed by pastors and 
others. With such a periodical we could hope not only to maintain 
all the values inherent in the present plan, but to increase those 
values materially. More friends for foreign missions should be 
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raised up under such a plan, and they should be more intelligent 
friends. Likewise more friends should be raised up for the work 
of a church in America as a splendid enterprise worthy of the 
interest of everyone. It is quite as important for the church to 
cultivate the missionary constituency of the future as to keep in 
touch with that of the past and present. 


5. The simplification of relationships. At present it is neces- 
sary for each state organization to gear itself into the work of the 
Commission on Missions on one hand and on the other into the 
work of each of the missionary groups. The outcome is wholly 
unsatisfactory. Under the proposed plan it would be quite possible 
for these leaders to maintain intelligent and sympathetic relation- 
ships with two boards as well as with the Commission. 


Likewise it is now necessary for the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation, and locally in the states the Woman’s Unions, to acquaint 
themselves with the activities of five national organizations, involv- 
ing expensive consultation and correspondence, where a single con- 
tact with clear understanding and great economy would result with 
the single Home Board as is proposed. 


6. Dangers may be avoided. There are, of course, legal ques- 
tions to be considered. Competent lawyers are at work on these 
. questions. All permanent funds must be guarded absolutely. No 
possibility of court action should be involved. 


There are also sentiments to be considered. People have a 
love for organizations with which they have worked for years. It 
must be made clear that these organizations are going right on in 
larger life rather than in smaller. 


Anything that magnifies mechanics is to be avoided, and as 
shown, the Committee is seeking to simplify these to the utmost, 
and in turn to magnify human interest at every turn. 


The personnel of our missionary societies is a tremendous asset 
to the denomination. We believe that anything which enlarges and 
enriches the work which these men and women have been doing 
will quickly commend itself to them and re-enthuse them for larger 
work in the future. 


7. Other denominations. The need of merger arose in the 
Congregational denomination quite apart from other denomina- 
tions. The Committee, however, is reinforced in its conviction 
by the discovery that not less than ten other denominations, 
among them the major denominations, are taking steps in the 
same direction. For example, the Methodist Church North has 
merged many of its boards and established a unified plan of 
promotion. The Presbyterians have reduced sixteen boards and 
agencies to four, and unified their promotion. The Baptist Church 
North has unified its promotion and is in the process of merging its 
societies. The Protestant Episcopal Church has merged all of its 
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work into one under a single national board, with departments not 
unlike those proposed in this report. The Disciples six years ago 
merged their five societies into one. With variations in plan 
similar things can be said for the Reformed Church of the United 
States, the Christian Church, the United Lutheran Church, the 
Presbyterian Church South and others. 


Realizing that in detail much ground remains to be covered 
we are confident that the general direction of the proposals made 
is in accordance with the desires of the denomination, and that if 
adopted, these proposals will prove their wisdom in the years to 
come. 


The membership of the committee is as follows: 


Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., Bridgeport, Conn., Chairman 
Mr. Henry W. Beardsley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, D.D., Evanston, Il. 
*Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Ernest A. Evans, New York, N. Y. 
Mr.-Elbert A. Harvey, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Henry K. Hyde, Ware, Mass. 

Rev. Horace C. Mason, D.D., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. E. A. Osbornson, Oak Park, Il. 

Mr. Dell A. Schweitzer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Mrs. Charles R. Wilson, Detroit, Mich. 


Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D., New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


* Mr. Dewey was abroad at the time of the meeting when this 
report was adopted. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


Contributions 
Balance, Mebruary cls elO23ie ts cies os Biers ened a eee $13,902.06 


Receipts: 
Contributtons:. "SRet ucbaws Sa ee eet eee Ee Fle Tare 


Total Receipts 5k. -sfos iteto sown la cnekeeeh enero $725,173.78 


Disbursements: 
DIStribuLlon wlOmBOALUS@ eee ra cre kaltae retire erie 714,816.06 


Balances anuaryarolew LOD 4p meter cer ereisise seer $10,857.72 


Expense Grants and Sundries 
Balances Hebruaryanlis lL OAS men ere ea tere ein eerie 1,629.26 


Advances to Field Workers 
Receipts: 
Expense Grants Received.............. $136,696.41 
Processs Work Recelptsn reine set eae: TPA BY 
Bank® Interestris. sick secs chin teeters surat ats 399.70 o 


Totals Receipts: Avicnons visite tee o ert ese tie 138,307.68 


$139,936.94 
Disbursements: 


Expenses 

Promotion Department ..... $47,358.39 
Field Department .......... Soro. 
Accounting Department .... 14,221.59 
INGVTVOTUTGERHKON cogounodacos 14,026.31 
Shipping sRoomi ss as ee 8,064.37 
IWeetIN gS) Lier se canner 5,566.87 
National Council Exhibit.... 253.88 

—— $122,867.38 


Other Disbursements: 


Cash Advanced for 1924 Expense $2,967.77 
Furniture & Fixtures Purchased 3875.81 
Process Equipment Purchased. 216.75 
Repaid to Contribution Fund.. 17,502.59 

-- 11,062.92 
————— 133,930.30 


Balance w sanvany, goley ll O2 A eecie tie rtslceee iaretre area ean ree ee $6,006.64 
Balance, January 31, 1924: 


Contributions, aaa acre ire $10,857.72 


GX DCNSE! << seco Lac aves A eee 6,006.64 
Cashvin) Bank and onphande miei eater $16,364.36 
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February 1, 1924—January 31, 1925 


Contributions 
Balance, February 1, 1924, Cash on hand and in Bank.. $10,357.72 
Receipts: 
Apportionment use. ee eee ee ee $306,748.47 
SpecialtObjechetwssen: aavesnehraa< oe ohh 6,674.7 


$313,418.25 


Disbursements: 
DIstributionmtomche pbOAvds s.. ten ener aeieieL ack eee ol: 323,775.97 
Balances Januaryasl gelO2 eels tetomcle te cre eke tetas te ere 
Expense Grants and Sundries, Net of Refunds 
Balance, February 1, 1924, Cash on hand 
ANG IN DANO ewe ek as ug chek Pe ee $6,006.64 
Advanced to Field Workers............ Zo Ol etlid 
oo $8,974.41 
Receipts: 
Expense Grants Received.............. $121,947.09 
Banikpelnterestian vkterivil.hecaks eden cheek ess 2 415.65 
Supplementar ya Gill tSacna ms chaciercrc teeta 100.00 
Special w Grit Commer enecesres tote crn neues 100.00 
Mota Receipts Pad. Ba ees ae one ehh ecto ees 122,562.74 
$131,537.15 
Disbursements: 
Expenses ‘ 
Publicity Department ...... $30,028.40 
Hield Department 22.222. ... 25,716.51 
Every Member Canvass..... 15,025.05 
Promotion Department ..... 14,153.64 
Administration Department... 11,278.00 
Accounting Department ... 10,764,82 
Shipping Department ...... 6,984.28 
MiGEtIN OS wi fen tye verter nich esuete 6,660.97 
Increase in Furniture and 
MCU CS ce teeters <eetey ayer sie, cues 143.70 
MopaleWxpenses ey. see io ylere or $120,755.37 
Cash Advanced to Field Workers for 1925 
HEXPeNSCSMperR net. chalets alts ereneeietoreReda a6 1,404.45 
——————.__ 122,159.82 
Balance, January 31, 1925, Cash in Bank and on hand.. $9,377.33 


A complete audit by Chester P. Child involving all details is on file. 


EDWIN G. WARNER, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


The function of the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life is in brief, (1) advisory to the Boards, State Conferences and 
churches in matters relating to the interests committed to it by the 
National Council; and (2) the developing and promoting of plans 
and programs which will further these interests in the churches; 
(3) representing the denomination in interdenominational movements 
and agencies which are concerned with evangelistic and devotional 
features of the work of the churches. 


During the biennium the Commission has been busily engaged in 
carrying forward these three main efforts. The officers and em- 
ployees have been in close touch with the various Missionary 
Boards, and working in and through the State Conferences in inter- 
esting the churches and bringing to all these agencies the best plans, 
material and methods as discovered not only among the churches of 
our own fellowship but in other religious bodies as well. The re- 
lationship with the Boards, Conferences and churches has been close, 
friendly and helpful in every way. 

The Commission in its service is not looked upon any longer 
as a temporary movement, but is considered rather as one of the 
stable features of the work of our denomination and this attitude 
of mind has been most helpful in bringing about closer understand- 
ing and more efficient co-operation. Correspondence has been handled 
quickly and efficiently and there has been no unnecessary delay in 
supplying pastors and church workers with the material and sug- 
gestions for which inquiry has been made. 

In the preparation and promotion of plans the Commission has 
availed itself of the advice, experience and suggestions of many 
pastors and wherever requests have been made to pastors for assist- 
ance, this assistance has been forthcoming most cordially. The 
plans which the Commission has offered the churches have been 
drawn directly from the experience of successful pastors and 
churches, and thus they have carried with them the atmosphere of 
practical usefulness. This has gone a long way toward bringing 
to the Commission and its work the support of a large number of 
pastors. 

The literature which has been prepared by the Commission has 
likewise been drawn out of practical experience and the fact that no 
untried material has been sent out has recommended what the 
Commission has prepared in an unusual way. 

The Commission has also been fortunate in being able to draw 
upon the rich resources of our fellowship in securing speakers to 
represent its interests at State Conferences, Association meetings 
and with other groups. Pastors, when asked to go to distant points 
to hold conferences, and to give inspiration to groups of various 
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kinds, have gone willingly and this contribution of the Commission 
to the life and work of our denomination has been far-reaching in 
its effectiveness. 


Finances 


The Commission has been financed quite largely by contribu- 
tions from the churches which are made through the treasury of 
the Home Missionary Society. The Commission on Missions, follow- 
ing the vote of the last National Council in approval of the plan 
then in operation, provided that the Home Missionary Society should 
have additional funds under the apportionment in order that it might 
contribute a sum not to exceed $15,000 per year to the support of 
this Commission. It has not been necessary to draw on the Home 
Missionary Society for this full amount as we are able to reduce 
the subsidy needed year by year. The National Council has assumed 
a part of the expenses of this Commission during this biennium. In 
view of the fact that the churches are accepting the increase in the 
per capita contribution recommended at the last National Council 
meeting, the Executive Committee of the National Council has 
accepted the entire support of this Commission beginning April 1, 
1926. 

The Commission has expressed to the Board of Directors of the 
Home Missionary Society their heart-felt appreciation of the support 
that Society has given to the work through the years and the Com- 
mission rejoices that it is possible for the National Council to 
assume the entire charge for the future. 

The expenses of the Commission, paid out of the receipts from 
the sale of literature, appropriations received from the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and from the National Council, for 
the two years have been as follows: 


Item: 1923-1924 1924-1925 
Printing: sand CAAVeErtisin gel. leet) ster elects « $16,840.69 $11,861.35 
Postage, "Express! and Mrerg htt mon vies cletncislte 2,887.63 3,012.64 
Rent, Telephone and Telegraph............ 582.49 614.40 
Salatres, Cleticall (Servicosemiaptasn + islet cee 8,656.33 8,828.10 
Travel (Officials and Representatives)...... 1,552.04 1,093.00 


Misc., Incidentals and Office Equipment..... 562.90 1,046.54 


$31,082.08 $26,456.03 


Receipts: 1923-1924 1924-1925 
CGsebens ndash On lel, IEP Syarecto ober rnc Otl-o BOO $13,200.00 $10,999.92 
GrantstronyaNational Councilor. ai sieiuiees 1,000.00 3,000.00 
SalemotmlAteratureias, ase cldistertetielene ore otter erars 155272.911 14,363.73 


$29,471.91 $28,363.65 


Literature 


The Literature produced by the Commission is sold at a price 
to cover its production and distribution. This department not only 
cares for its own maintenance but is able to add a bit to the general 
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income of the Commission. It is not expected that this item of in- 
come will be increased as it is our ideal to furnish literature prac- 
tically at cost. 


The annual circulation of literature for the present biennium 
was approximately 1,275,000 pieces; for the previous biennium the 
circulation was approximately 850,000 pieces, making an increase of 
about 50% in the circulation and use of the literature. It should 
be added that this material for the most part is purchased by the 
churches because they want to use it in the plans they have under 
way and not sent them free of charge. The main items on this 
list are: 


Item: 1923-1924 1924-1925 
Whembiellowshipy Ol; Eravienec< scald ie <puelmeta. 338,000 448,585 
‘The Congregational Hand Books. .cwiers ce 93,371 98,806 
MRextbooke top weastoriss©lase. cemieensrdelsieer 41,709 13,472 
Devotional SUiterature yee. beers wwe vistas see ee 189,813 266,224 
Membership Recruit. Literature............ 143,555 184,947 
Church Attendance — Literature... cbs. 00 217,700 441,020 
Wiscas General sDistributrottcrctcjee cect miees 44,695 29,630 

1,068,843 1,482,684 

The Future 


For the coming biennium the Commission proposes that the 
Congregational churches give themselves with increasing devotion to 
the great task of preaching and teaching the eternal gospel of our 
Living Lord, that men may come to know and to live the truth 
which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. This implies that we shall 
organize our forces to carry the gospel outside the church on the 
one hand, and on the other to turn those within the church, both 
those in the Bible schools as well as those who have part in the 
other services of the church, that the Gospel may be accepted; that 
it shall be believed and lived by ever increasing numbers of men, 
women and young people. It is the proposal of the Commission that 
this religious work of the churches shall have two phases of in- 
creased activity—the Fall Program and the pre-Easter or Lenten 
Program. These are in outline as follows: 


I. The Fall Religious Program. 1. Parish Study. A careful 
survey of entire parish, listing every individual as well as family 
where there are any hopes of ultimate connection with the church. 
2. Fellowship Visitation of the entire parish. 38. Rally Sunday to 
establish, re-establish and strengthen the church-going habits of the 
people. 4. Autumn Ingathering. 


II. The Pre-Easter or Lenten Program. 1. The Program of 
Preaching. This season is especially appropriate for the presenta- 
tion from the pulpit of the great fundamental Christian truths, that 
the people within our churches may understand the foundations of 
faith, and that those without the church may be led to accept the 
Christian interpretation of life and join in the worship and service of 
the church. 
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2. The Pastor’s Training Class, which has for its object the 
leading of young people to study Christian truth and under the 
pastor’s influence to accept Christ as the personal Saviour. 

3. Training Personal Workers. The pastor may multiply him- 
self by enlisting and training consecrated workers to co-operate with 
him in the service of winning others to the Christian life. 

4. The Deepening of the Devotional Life. That the people may 
have a new loyalty to Christ and a new determination to manifest 
his love in the life of the world, increased Bible study, meditation 
and prayer should be encouraged. 

5. The Easter Ingathering. 


In addition to this program of membership recruiting the Com- 
mission endeavors to promote the daily reading of the Bible through 
the use of the course outlined year by year in the Congregational 
Hand Book which is published and distributed by the Commission. 
These Hand Books are used in many thousands of homes. 

Another item of the Commission’s program is in assisting the 
churches to conserve their membership through care of absentee 
church members. The program provides that churches shall send 
to the central office of the Council the names and last known address 
of absentees who are to be removed from the roll of the church. 
These names and addresses are then copied and sent to the church 
in the community where the absentee now lives. Many are saved 
to the churches each year by this plan. In addition helps are pro- 
vided churches which desire to re-interest those within their own 
communities in the work of the church. Much remains to do here. 

The Commission rejoices in the opportunities which come to it 
through the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism and Life 
Service. Many of the plans and much of the literature prepared by 
our Commission is found adaptable for use in other bodies and we 
draw largely from them. Dr. Day, who is Chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Commission, and Dr. Charles L. Goodell, the secretary, 
are leading all the churches in a splendid way. We are thankful 
for their leadership and pledge to them our fullest co-operation. 
We ought to contribute more to the support of this Commission, but 
the limits of our budget force us to a very modest annual contribu- 
tion. We try to make up in part through service what we lack in 
funds. 


Recommendations 


1. That the Nominating Committee be asked to name this Com- 
mission in the same way as are the other Commissions, i.e., an 
official six members with eighteen corresponding members. 

2. That the budget for this Commission for the next biennium 
be set not to exceed the average figure of the last two years, namely 
$13,000. 
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Resolutions 


The Commission suggests that the following Resolutions be sub- 
mitted to the Resolutions Committee for survey and presentation 
to the Council: 


1. That this Council recommend to all Congregational Churches 
the advisability of planning the work of the churches along definite 
lines, these to include a detailed Fall Religious Program. 


2. That this Council commend the use of an outline for daily 
Bible reading and that the outline prepared by the National Council 
be given consideration by pastors and used wherever the needs are 
not better met in some other way. 


8. That this Council commends to pastors the use of the Lenten 
Season as a period of unusual religious opportunity. That during 
the pre-Haster or Lenten Season special care shall be given to the 
religious training of young people; to the maintenance of family 
worship; to daily reading of the Bible and that the program of 
preaching of the churches shall be shaped so as to present the great 
outstanding principles of Christian belief. 

4. That this Council go on record as commending to pastors 
the need of particular care of absentee members and that these 
wandering sheep be led as by good shepherds into active Christian 
service. 

5. That this Council commend the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America for the fine co-operative spirit which is manifested by 
that Commission and the way in which it is bringing together the 
evangelistic and religious leaders of our various church bodies for 
more effective co-operative effort. Especially do we commend Dr. 
Charles L. Goodell, the Executive Secretary, for his faithfulness, 
ironic spirit and zeal in the cause of pure and simple evangelism. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL AND INTER-RACIAL 
RELATIONS AND NEAR EAST RELIEF 


By the action of the 1923 Session of the National Council, 
upon the recommendation of the special Committee on Commis- 
sions, it was voted “that the Commissions on ‘Co-operation. with 
Foreign-speaking Churches,’ on ‘Inter-racial Co-operation’ and the 
‘Near East Relief’ be merged into one, designated as the Commis- 
sion on ‘International and Inter-racial Relations and Near East 
Relief.’ ” 

Your Commission, appointed in conformity with this action, 
has held frequent meetings throughout the biennium. At one of 
the early meetings it sub-divided into three committees, one of 
which was instructed to devote its attention primarily to the 
question of International Relations, the second to Inter-racial Re- 
lations and the third to Near East Relief. 

At each general meeting of the Commission all of these 
interests have been surveyed, and when needed appropriate action 
taken. 

The meetings have usually been attended by all, or nearly 
all, of the active members. There has also been a varied attend- 
ance of the corresponding members. These corresponding members 
have been notified of and invited to attend each meeting, and when 
present have been full voting members of the Commission in 
accordance with the action of the Council. In a number of cases 
the corresponding members have taken active part in the work of 
the Commission and their co-operation and advice has been of 
distinct value. These corresponding members have been regularly 
informed of the actions taken at the meetings or conferences at 
which it was practicable for them to be present. 

Full and accurate minutes of the meetings of the Commission 
have been kept, and the office of the Secretary has served as a 
central office for the Commission. Through that office a con- 
siderable amount of detailed work has been done, both in the way 
of correspondence and in the sending out of communications to 
our pastors and churches. 

The exact duties of this Commission were not very clearly 
defined. It has endeavored to find its way, as wisely as possible, 
and to act intelligently and fruitfully along the lines indicated in 
the action of the Council providing for its appointment and in 
certain resolutions adopted by the Council which seemed naturally 
to refer to the work committed to this Commission. 

-The work of “Near East Relief’ has been committed to a 
sub-committee, of which the chairman has been Rey. Clarence H. 
Wilson, D.D. Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., of the American 
Board, a member of the Commission, has been of great service, 
both because of his extensive and accurate knowledge and because 
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of his direct connection with the National Board for Near East 
Relief. The report of this sub-committee is presented herewith 
and made a part of the report of the Commission. 


Near East Relief Report 


The sub-committee of the Commission having to do with Near 
East Relief has continued to co-operate with similar representa- 
tives of the other denominations in support of this great work. 
A two-days conference of such representatives with the executive 
officials of Near East Relief was held for the purpose of receiving 
reports, examining the problems, reviewing the proposed programs, 
and securing unity of action on the part of the various religious 
bodies. In this conference the chairman of the sub-committee and 
other members of the Commission participated. 

Information with regard to the work, the need and the pro- 
gram of continuance has been communicated from time to time 
to the churches and state conferences, with appeal for their con- 
tinued interest and support. The response of the churches has 
been general and generous. 


The following “Report and Message” has been received from 
the officers of Near East Relief: 


Fathers and Brethren: 


Near East Relief comes before you to express appreciation 
for the prayers, the gifts, and the co-operation of the members and 
adherents of the religious bodies in the work among the orphans 
in the Bible Lands. Because of the active participation of pastors, 
Sunday school superintendents and general officials and Near East 
Relief Committees of the religious bodies, thousands of children 
have been saved from starvation and are being prepared to go 
out from the orphanages to work as a leavening influence that 
shall create in some measure a new Near East. Many of them 
now show definite promise of leadership. 

We give you sincere thanks in behalf of the orphan boys and 
girls and in the name of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

The strategy followed during the year has been in harmony 
with the requests made by the foreign mission secretaries, Sunday 
school executives and Near East Advisory Committee chairmen, 
both denominational and interdenominational, meeting last Fall 
for the purpose. 

The fruition of the present work of child-saving and training, 
reconstruction, and missionary accomplishment depends on con- 
tinued co-operation for a few more years, and we trust this will 
be approved. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


JAMES L. BARTON, Chairman Board of Trustees 

CHARLES Y. VICKREY, General Secretary 

JOHN R. VORIS, Associate General Secretary 
Director of Church Relations 
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The following statistics will indicate the present status of the 
work; the figures are for the year 1924: 


Orphans in training and under direct supervision.......... 38,300 
Others in refugee camps receiving supplemental feeding..... 6,000 
Others who attained self-support during the year, or placed 

LIQ ga O1N0 CS pate BA Foy-tcahin seer Satete ermee eee aoe, ve ct eel tc 12,000 
Total number of children aided in the year 1924............ 76,000 


The policy of graduating the children with their trades pre- 
pared for self-support at the age of 16, placing out children in 
desirable homes, and consolidating institutions for economy, has 
made a noticeable reduction from the figures of the preceding year. 

The need for financial support is as keen at this time as it 
has ever been. The annual budget decreases but there is grave 
danger that the offerings will diminish more rapidly than the 
budget. More than half of the 38,300 children now in the orphan- 
ages are under 12 years of age. There are also thousands of 
orphans or half-orphans in the refugee camps in dire need. With- 
out the continued aid of the Christian people of our land, many 
of these children would certainly perish, and all of them, thrown 
upon their own resources in devastated and impoverished lands 
without training and education, must begin life under grave dis- 
abilities. 

Your Commission respectfully recommends: 

1. That the cause of Near East Relief be again commended 


to the people of our churches for their continued prayers and gifts. 


2. That the churches be urged to the home observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday, which has now become an_ international 
institution. It is desirable that the first Sunday in December, the 
day appointed for the international observance, be set apart for 
this purpose, if possible. Where it conflicts with the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, or where there is a concerted community effort fixed 
for another day, it will be found convenient to make a correspond- 
ing alteration of the date. The contributions derived from the 
economies of Golden Rule Sunday should be regarded only as 
supplementing the more generous gifts of the people and churches 
—not at all as an adequate substitute therefor. 

38. That by such ways and means as the National Council 
may determine, the Near East Relief be kept upon the program 
of our churches. 


In conclusion, your Commission would again bring to the 
attention of the National Council the peculiar appeal which the 
cause of Near East Relief makes to the people and churches of our 
order, inasmuch as it occupies the field long consecrated by the 
service and sacrifice of our own missions, and is dealing with the 
orphan remnant of the people among whom our American Board 
has been laboring for one hundred years. These children, who 
have excited the compassion of the whole Christian world, are 
therefore in some peculiar sense the wards of the Congregational 
Churches. 
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Inter-racial Relations 


Your Commission has no extended report to make with refer- 
ence to the matter of inter-racial relations. This important 
matter has not been entirely overlooked. There has been some 
correspondence in the matter, and members of the Commission have 
attended a number of conferences, such as the National Convention 
of Workers among the Colored People. It is our belief, however, 
that this particular matter has not received the attention to which 
it is entitled. A recommendation with reference to the future 
policy in this regard is made a part of this report. 


International Relations 


The Commission, as a whole, has given large attention to the 
matter of International Relations. Much of the correspondence 
has had to do with this phase of our work. The Chairman, Secre- 
tary and other members of the Commission have also devoted no 
small amount of time and personal effort to the study of this 
matter and to an endeavor to carry out the instructions of the 
Council with reference to the aiding and guidance of the churches. 
One of the resolutions adopted by the National Council at Spring- 
field ‘recommends to the churches that there be systematically 
and concretely presented from the pulpit, in the church schools 
and in special study classes, ideals and methods of national good 
will and co-operation.” In a second resolution appear these words: 
“We recommend that our churches, during the coming year, make 
a determined effort to bring to our people a knowledge of our 
European brothers which shall go beyond their faults to their 
virtues, their difficulties, their needs, their efforts for right, and 
thus secure America’s sympathetic understanding of their influence 
as an indispensable foundation for peace.” In a third resolution 
appears definite and positive endorsement of the World Court and 
a statement of the belief by the Council “that the United States 
should either enter into the existing League of Nations or find 
some more effective way to take our part in bearing the burdens 
of the world, solving its desperate problems and promoting peace 
among men.” 

Guided by these statements, your Commission has sought to 
carry out the will of the Council. Reference has already been 
made to the method of extended correspondence and personal 
interview. The Commission has been fortunate in having as active 
members men intimately and actively connected with the work of 
the Church Peace Union, the World Alliance and the Commission 
on International Friendship through the Churches. It has also, 
through the Chairman and other members, had direct connection 
with the Commission on International Justice and Good Will of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and has 
co-operated actively in its interdenominational program. 
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The Commission has communicated directly to all of the 
Churches of the Congregational Fellowship the mind of the Coun- 
cil, as indicated in the quotations above, and has invited and 
urged co-operation by the local church along the lines indicated. 
It has sought to aid in the carrying out of this recommendation by 
the furnishing of suitable material. 

A number of articles have been prepared by members of the 
Commission and published in “The Congregationalist” relating to 
various phases of the work of this Commission. The Commission 
has co-operated in the preparation of material which has been 
published by the Federal Council’s Commission. This material has 
had very wide circulation. There is in preparation by this Com- 
mission a brief textbook on “Christianizing International Rela- 
tions” which is planned to be of use to pastors who desire to 
conduct discussion courses in the field of international relations. 
There will be six lessons in the course, and the material will be 
available for pastors for the fall of the present year. 

A sub-committee has been appointed upon a larger exchange 
of American and British Congregational preachers as a means of 
promoting good will. Correspondence is in progress with the 
Secretary of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


Recommendations ° 


The Commission believes that it has efficiently, and with some 
measure of success carried out the instructions of the Council and 
performed the duties assigned to it. It believes, however, that only 
the beginning has been made. It hopes that the beginning has 
been made in such a way as to make it possible for such Com- 
missions as may be appointed to continue the work, to carry it 
forward far beyond what has thus far been accomplished. With 
this in view, the Commission presents certain recommendations: 


We recommend that the work of the Commission be continued 
under two distinct commissions: (1) “The Commission on Inter- 
national Relations,” to carry forward what has been the chief 
concern of this Commission. 

It is our belief that to the Commission on International Rela- 
tion should be committed two main responsibilities. The first of 
these should be the continuing of the important work of aiding 
the churches and ministers along the lines of the education of 
our membership, including as of primary importance the work of 
our young people, in the ideals of world peace and along the 
lines of practical procedure in bringing about a better understand- 
ing and better spirit between the nations of the earth. 

The second thing which may properly be committed to the 
Commission is that of active co-operation with other agencies and, 
to some degree at any rate, an endeavor to influence public 
opinion outside of our own fellowship, and to secure a favorable 
attitude and action by our national Government upon all questions 
affecting the relationship of our people with the other peoples of 
the earth. It may be reported in this connection, that members 
of the Commission are actively co-operating with’ representatives 
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of similar commissions in other denominations in arrangements 
which are being made for an interdenominational Church Peace 
Conference, to be held in Washington December 1, 2, and 3. 

We recommend that this Commission be instructed to appoint 
a sub-committee, within its own membership and under its juris- 
diction, to be known as the Committee on the Near East, and 
that to this Committee be especially assigned the continued co- 
operation with the National Board and with other churches. 

The Commission recommends that an entirely separate 
“Commission on Inter-racial Relations” be appointed. It is our 
judgment that this matter is of such vital importance in our 
national and religious life, that it should be the direct and in- 
dividual responsibility of a commission appointed for that purpose. 
It is also our judgment, based upon the experience of the biennium, 
that it is not a wise or fruitful method to endeavor to combine, 
under the direction of one commission, matters which, however 
similar they may seem, are yet as distinctly different in the prob- 
lems presented and the methods properly to be used, as are the 
questions of international and inter-racial relations. 

We recommend that there be a continued effort, on the part 
of the National Council Commission on International Relations, if 
such appointed, and by our churches, to bring to all our people 
both full information along international lines and constructive 
leadership along the line of united expression of opinion. As an 
important aid in the accomplishment of this result we recommend 
to State Conferences and local Associations the appointment, when- 
ever practicable, of Committees on International Relations to co- 
operate with the Commission of the National Council, on the one 
hand, and with the churches of the Conference or Association, on 
the other. 

We would also recommend, in view of the fact that the 
problem of substituting judicial methods for war in the settlement 
of international disputes is the chief problem now engaging the 
attention of the nations, and in view of the fact that the Christian 
Church the world over seems to be becoming more and more 
thoroughly convinced that war is in its nature utterly un-Christian, 
that all ministers of the gospel make a thorough study of the 
various proposals now before the people for making a warless 
world and building a. new world order based on the Christian 
principle. 


Resolutions 


Your Commission, at a meeting held on May 11, 1925, adopted 
the following resolutions, which it desires to submit to the Council 
either for direct action or for reference to the proper committee of 
the Council: 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches that our Nation should disassociate its 
international policy from all partisanship, endeavoring to make 
our relationship with other nations in the fullest degree represen- 
tative of the entire people; that this country should become party 
to the World Court as recommended by former President Harding, 
Secretary Hughes and President Coolidge; and that the President 
and Senate of the United States be earnestly and respectfully 
requested to take whatever steps may be necessary to this end. 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Congregational 
Churches heartily approves the calling, at such early date as may 
be found practicable and wise, a second World Conference for the 
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Limitation of Armaments. We also strongly urge that in the 
calling of this conference provision be made for the consideration 
and hoped for action providing for the outlawry of war. For 
the accomplishment of this result we believe it needful that there 
shall be built up, as rapidly as may be possible, a body of accepted 
lene atone" law, which may provide a legal basis for such out- 
awry. 

Finally, your Commission earnestly commends these vital mat- 
ters to the continued study and prayerful consideration of all of 
our churches, ministers and people, with the hope that our actions 
may be so guided that we do not hinder by unwisdom the cause 
that we so deeply desire to advance; but that it may be our 
privilege, under God’s guidance, to make some real contribution to 
the peace of the world. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RECRUITING FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Our report for the biennium is not so much a record of direct 
achievement as of friendly co-operation with others in a big and 
complex task. We record certain observations. 


(1) There appears to be a growing tendency to carry on the 
work of recruiting through our regular denominational agencies and 
secretaries. 


When the original Commission on Recruiting was appointed at 
Los Angeles it was felt that the work ought not to occupy ‘fa minor 
place in one over-burdened department of one of our over-burdened 
societies.” This conviction is still felt by a number of our leaders. 
- But the difficulty of getting adequate financial support and enough 
volunteer leaders who are able to give time to the matter is increas- 
ingly evident. Part of the original work expected of this Commis- 
sion is now handled by the Education Society, with whose Secretary, 
Mr. Harry T. Stock, we have co-operated and who has reported 
regularly to us. Our Sunday School Extension Society is rendering 
valuable aid by its plan of commissioning young people for work 
during the summer months. They believe that “the way to win 
young people for Christian service is to try them out.” In the 
three years from 1921-1923, one hundred and two young people 
were commissioned (sixty-one young men and forty-one young 
women) representing fifty-six colleges and thirty-one states. While 
a large number of these young people expected to enter Christian 
service, their purpose was deepened by their summer experience and 
they were also able to stimulate the attention and purpose of others. 
This student summer service is one of the splendid channels for 
recruiting now open to us. The American Board carries on an 
effective recruiting work year by year. Other agencies, within and 
without the denomination, like our colleges and seminaries and the 
Federal Council, are engaged in studying the problem and seeking 
to solve it. 

(2) The general situation has changed in the last few years. 


“There is a greater demand for a better quality of leadership in 
our ministry than there is for a larger number of men to enter it, 
constant and important as the latter ever is. This feeling is voiced 
by our state superintendents as well as by others. A writer in 
the World’s Work recently asserted that “less than half the students 
now in our theological seminaries are college graduates, and among 
the seminaries there is no general agreement as to what constitutes 
a college. A third of the students have never attended any college.” 
(Of course this is not true of our Congregational seminaries.) We 
know that our seminaries are doing more and better recruiting than 
they have been able to do in the past. We are finding that the 
week-end conferences for young people, held in various centers 
during the year, as well as the multiplied number of summer con- 
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ferences, (both agencies having a large attendance of young people), 
are helping to give a decided bent toward Christian work as a 
definite life service. The conferences just mentioned take the young 
people at the strategic age, while they are still in high school. 
They make appeal when the opportunity of co-operation with the 
home and the home pastor is strongest. Already there are signs 
that this movement will assist greatly in solving the problem of 
securing leaders. 


(8) It still seems vitally important to stress the responsibility 
of the home and of the pastor. 

Twenty years ago the Rev. R. J. Campbell said in an address in 
New York that if our homes yielded to the subtle influence of 
materialism the next generation would see a shortage of candidates 
for the ministry. There are those who think this shortage is appear- 
ing today. In justice, however, we ought to consider the large 
number of young people who are now going into forms of Christian 
life service which did not exist twenty years ago. Some of them 
doubtless would have gone into the ministry if the conditions of 
another day had remained. Yet it cannot be too often said that the 
attitude of the Christian home will often determine the life service 
of the children within it. We must at least continue to expect 
co-operation here. 

It is evident that where the pastor is interested in securing 
recruits they will be found during his ministry. It ought to be 
the ambition of many of our churches to have some choice young 
man or young woman preparing for Christian life service. Service 
flags with stars to mark such devotion might well objectify the call 
in many a church. 

(4) The report on routine service. 

There have been two called meetings of the active members. 
We have co-operated with our denominational, and other agencies, 
in studying the general situation, in preparing literature, and in 
giving addresses. Vocation Day has been continued and arrange- 
ments made for the distribution of material. A continual stream 
of correspondence, which did not require the calling together of the 
Commission, has passed through the hands of the Chairman. Some 
of this has been with individuals looking forward to the ministry 
and they have been referred for counsel to leaders near them, or 
to special schools. Other letters have carried on such investigations 
as we were able to make and the results have been summarized in 
our report or have been passed on in correspondence and in signed 
articles. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Church of Jesus Christ is called to a ministry or reconcilia- 
tion. Wherever life impinges upon life, at that point must the 
ministry of Christ be brought to bear. This Gospel, whose power to 
redeem individuals, is attested by the witness of the centuries, must 
now be released in profoundly social terms. The old Gospel will 
always be new, as we apply it to new situations and new needs. 

We are increasingly aware of the multitude of social strains to 
which our generation is subject. The increasing complexity and 
variety of social, mechanical, economic, and political forces creates 
new tensions threatening the stability and the peace of our nation 
and world. These strains are sometimes. economic, sometimes 
creedal, sometimes racial, sometimes international in character. The 
worker, the employer, the farmer, the landowner, the owner of 
securities, the city dweller, many of these are conscious of the 
tension, aware of new currents of thought, and are honestly anxious 
to find new ways of applying the spirit of Jesus to the corporate 
life they. live. 

The storm center of religion is shifting. Yesterday was the 
day of theological controversy. We of the Congregational Churches 
have passed through, and are agreed upon the right of men to inter- 
pret religion in terms which commend themselves to reason and 
conscience. The question now is whether the Church will be as 
quick to welcome new light in the realm of human relations, and as 
sensitive to the inevitable readjustments in the structure of society. 

It has been the genius and the glory of the Churches of our 
order to lead fearlessly in the application of the Gospel to new 
areas of human understanding. Our historic attitude towards slav- 
ery, towards the liquor traffic, is written in plain characters. Con- 
gregationalists have dared to be pioneers. We have dared to be 
unpopular. 

We have not forgotten that the Congregational Churches fur- 
nished America with such social prophets as Josiah Strong, Wash- 
ington Gladden and Graham Taylor. Our concern is that our 
churches shall continue to speak in clear tones on the things. which 
pertain to social justice and national honor. We are proud of the 
numerical growth of our churches, of the increase of investments in 
church buildings, of larger budgets and larger giving, of the in- 
creasing budgets for our national and international work, but we 
venture our profound conviction that more important than a big 
church, a big financial program, is the imperative obligation to pre- 
serve and quicken the prophetic vigor of the Church in these days 
of strain and change. 

Your commission has worked in close co-operation with the De- 
partment of Social Service of the Education Society, and the secre- 
tary of that Department has served as the secretary of the Com- 
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mission. Dr. Arthur E. Holt, after five years’ service in this capac- 
ity, resigned in the summer of 1924 to accept the chair of Social 
Ethics in Chicago Theological Seminary. Your Commission grate- 
fully records its appreciation of the contribution made by Dr. Holt 
to social education and the quickening of the social conscience of 
the church. He was succeeded in this office by Mr. Hubert C. 
Herring. 

Your Commission feels that there is a large place for the 
Social Service Commission in our denominational life. We have the 
assurance of the Directors of the Education Society that they will 
welcome the retention of the Commission, and that, in their judg- 
ment, the Commission brings strength of counsel to the Education 
Society’s Department of Social Service. 


Recommendations 


We therefore recommend that the Council appoint a Social 
Service Commission at the meeting in Washington, including in its 
membership men and women intimately related to the field of social 
and industrial leadership. We also recommend that the members of 
the Commission be chosen with reference to their availability for 
addresses before social and industrial conferences in connection with 
state and district conferences. We feel it very desirable that the 
services of such experts be used to the utmost that the churches 
may have the leadership of men and women who are actually related 
to the problems involved. 

The Commission plans a series of such social and industrial 
conferences during the month of November. Mr. John Calder, the 
chairman of the present Commission, whose long experience in in- 
dustry qualifies him for rendering expert leadership, with the Secre- 
tary, will visit fifteen important centers and lead these conferences. 

We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Council 
allow sufficient funds to this Commission to provide for the travel- 
ling expense of members of the Commission who contribute such 
service. 

We are gratified by the evidence of the increasing sense of com- 
munity responsibility in our churches, which is evidenced by the 
large number of parish and community houses which have been 
built for community service. We are also gratified by the increasing 
emphasis in our foreign work upon the community service which is 
rendered by those who minister in the name of Christ. 

The building of these parish and community houses presents 
new problems to our churches. Many churches find that in their 
zeal to serve, they have made serious mistakes in planning build- 
ings and programs. We have recommended to the Social Service 
Department of the Education Society that a study of the parish and 
community houses of the churches be made and that the results of 
such study be published for the guidance of churches contemplating 
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the building of new units. Such a study should furnish definite 
guidance to building committees and religious education boards. 

We have also recommended to the Social Service Department 
that they prepare a series of studies of Churches which are con- 
spicuously successful in meeting the social appeal, whether through 
institutional or non-institutional programs, and that such a series 
of studies include examples of particularly efficient rural churches, 
churches in industrial centers, downtown churches, churches in resort 
communities, churches among foreign-speaking peoples, churches in 
the foreign mission field. We believe that such a series of studies 
should be gathered into a study book for the use of young peoples 
and adult groups. 


The Church and Industry 


Our changing society has been so transformed by science and 
invention that industry and commerce dominate and condition civili- 
zation. They touch the very personality of man and forward or 
frustrate his highest hopes according to his power to understand, 
control and elevate their forces. Yet the church’s duty to fortify 
the individual to bear the inevitable strains of human life is still 
the only conception of those of its members who do not see life 
steadily and see it whole and who claim that social action in in- 
dustry is “none of the church’s business.” But the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, though it does not, as some imagine, provide us with a 
ready-made social program, implies something serious and difficult. 
It implies positive thought and action based upon an intelligent grasp 
of the actual situations in life; about the city and cross-roads; 
factory and farm; producer and consumer, as well as upon faith and 
good-will. Your commission wishes to emphasize that life today is 
largely gainful employment under mechanized control with greatly 
varying quality of management, and it is characterized by steadily 
increasing leisure filled with mechanized amusement and recreation. 
It is a Christian duty to acquire an adequate knowledge of the use- 
fulness of our very complicated social and industrial structure, of 
its weaknesses, and of constructive experiments to reduce these. 
Without this, pastors and people are indifferent; or hopeless and 
helpless; or rash anda unconstructive; while enlightened people with- 
out spiritual passion offer inadequate remedies which in no way 
counteract the materialism which is as manifest among the workers 
today as in any other section of society. The confessed puzzlement 
of pastors and people alike, many of them with acute local situa- 
tions, about “what to think” and “what to do” and their eager re- 
sponse in our recent Industrial Conferences are a clear call for 
something more than literature and declarations of church policy in 
helping them to “share life.” It needs free and intimate and com- 
petent discussion in relatively small Christian groups about the 
world we have to live in and about Christianity on the job. In this 
the Society of Friends has set a notable example. 
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In spite of a world situation where economic causes have en- 
forced an industrial pause, your Commission sees much that is hope- 
ful in American labor relations. Capital and labor are increasingly 
placing a question-mark after the word “strike.” They mutually 
desire to discard it for something more efficient; and the situation is 
gradually passing out of the hands of labor leaders, who make one’s 
labor relations technic an “end” in itself, and of employers,. who 
refuse to recognize that the worker, like his employer, reserves the 
right to make his own mistakes. Both sides are coming to realize 
the increasing variety of peaceful “means” towards desirable social 
“ends” and they are being widely demonstrated. There is a steadily 
growing number of employers and employees who wish to restore 
some joy to the job and who are taking counsel with each other to 
that end; how they may jointly ensure steady work, adequate real 
wages, acceptable foremanship, democratic representation of inter- 
ests, and a chance to rise. These are the five chief aspirations of 
the American worker. They are shot through with hope as in no 
other land. It is the privilege and duty of the church to help them 
to elevate and realize their hopes and to demonstrate practically in 
actual situations the influence of the ethic and passion of Jesus. 


We have recommended that the Social Service Department pre- 
pare a series of studies of the present industrial situation, present- 
ing significant efforts in the world of industry to meet the new 
demands for democracy in industry, and that such a series of studies 
be gathered together as a text book for the use of young people’s 
and adult groups. 


The Church and Rural Life 


Your Commission has had an active sub-commission on Rural 
Life, under the leadership of Dr. Malcolm Dana, and its brief report 
and suggestions are here incorporated. The Commission heartily 
concurs in the four definite recommendations which it makes to the 
Council. 

An increasing and disproportionate trend of rural populations 
toward the larger urban centers constitutes something akin to a 
national peril. It is true that modern scientific farming is likely to 
require fewer peoples on the soil. All the more, because the quan- 
tity is to be less, the hitherto high quality of country life and folks 
must be maintained. The modern farmer is becoming highly intelli- 
gent, and intellectual. The social and religious leadership provided 
him must correspond. Nor is this entirely a matter of country 
welfare. The city receives from the country, as source and fountain- 
head, the ever-increasing tide, especially youth, flowing cityward. 
What the country sends conditions the quality of city populations. 
It must be remembered that the country still possesses 2,500,000 
more children (10.8 per cent. more than its normal share) than the 
urban centers. 
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The importance, as well as the dignity and worth, of the country 
and its institutions was emphasized by the Roosevelt Country Life 
Commission. The impetus given to work in and for the country 
must be constantly augmented. This. task is not an easy one. 
People of the country instinctively look to the cities as the great 
sphere of “success,” the America as a whole is becoming proverbial- 
ly “city-minded.” This makes it hard to stem the tide flowing to 
the cities. In view of these facts it would seem as though certain 
things might be done. 


(1) In the first place, those who are responsible for the pro- 
grams of national, state and other gatherings, especially those of 
the steadily increasing number of Young People’s Summer As- 
semblies, might see to it that a larger and more proportionate place 
was given to the theme of rural and home service. 


(2) National and state secretaries and superintendents might 
have in mind those ministers who have not had the benefit of 
modern seminary training and who never received any special train- 
ing for work in the country, and also those ministers from other 
denominations who know little or nothing of Congregational 
history, policies or programs of work. These men, now in the 
field, might be enrolled in reading and study courses, and tutored 
in such work on parish surveys, mapping and programizing. This 
would not only increase their efficiency, and consequent effectiveness, 
but it would also make them more happy and contented in rural 
work securing to the field a more stable ministry. 


(3) There is urgent need, also, for a consistent effort whereby 
Congregational young people, especially those privileged to secure 
large equipment for life’s work, be somehow imbued with a new 
and patriotic devotion to the homeland; one which would make 
them as eager and willing for sacrificial service in and for American 
towns, villages and open country as they are to enlist in a like 
service for peoples and lands across the seas. 


(4) From time immemorial the country church has been giving 
up the best of its genius, leadership and means to the benefit of 
the urban churches. It would seem as though it were time for the 
cities to bethink themselves as to what their obligations were to 
nearby country areas and churches which are increasingly unable 
to do for themselves because of the trend away from the country 
to the cities. The larger churches might well make some definite 
arrangements, through the national and state offices, whereby they 
would under-write certain churches or areas as their own (home) 
missionary parishes. This would give to these fields the adequate 
equipment, more efficient ministry, and ample support, they should 
have, and with which they might do a work fundamental to the 
prosperity of the Nation. It would not be “charity,” or even 
“missionary giving”; it would be an affectionate and just caring 
for the old folks “back home.” 
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Recommendations 


The following specific recommendations are made to the 
Council: 

1. We recommend that the Congregational denomination, 
through its National Council, shall go on record as utterly opposed 
to continued over-lapping and duplication of religious effort due to 
competition between denominations, churches and peoples: and 
furthermore, that the Council shall formally invite the missionary 
leaders of the major denominations to come together in conference 
for the purpose of devising statesmanlike agreements for inter- 
denominational co-operation and exchange, and to secure a more 
efficient administration of home missionary aid: such agreements to 
be binding upon all alike to the end of freeing both men and money 
from congested centers for use in the vast areas throughout rural 
America which are without any religious privilege. 

2. We recommend that those who are responsible for the 
programs of our national, state and other gatherings, and for the 
steadily increasing number of young people’s summer assemblies, 
be requested to secure a larger consideration of rural and home 
service on such programs. 

8. We recommend that Congregational young people, especially 
those privileged to secure large equipment for their work in life, 
be urged to a new devotion to the homeland which shall make them 
eager and willing for sacrificial service in and for American towns, 
villages and open country. 

4. We recommend that a larger recognition of the validity of 
the country as a fitting place for life service be urged upon schools, 
colleges, and seminaries of Congregational origin; and that they 
make special effort (by the establishment of country life depart- 
ments or by stressing the rural phases when teaching the social 
sciences) to actually mobilize and train a fair proportion of college 
young people for the country ministry, school teaching, professional 
and business life and home-making. We recommend that they 
shall, by exchange professorships and other methods, make use of 
the talent in agricultural schools and colleges, thus giving the 
professors of those institutions an opportunity to meet the student 
bodies and (by chapel address, lecture, seminar or class room work) 
acquaint them with all phases of the great agrarian problems and 
movements of the day. 

5. We recommend that national and state secretaries and 
superintendents shall formulate some systematic and widespread 
plan (such as reading and study courses; parish mapping, surveys, 
programizing; project work and original investigations) whereby 
men already in rural fields who have never received special training 
for country work or who, coming from other denominations are 
not acquainted with Congregational policies, methods, and programs, 
may increase their efficiency, becoming more happy and contented 
in rural work. 
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6. We recommend that whereas 3,789 of the 5,716 Congrega- 
tional churches are essentially rural, those who plan and provide 
Sunday school helps and other denominational literature, shall 
recognize the fact, and by co-operation with Congregational leaders 
in the agricultural colleges, provide such supplies especially planned 
for, and adapted to the small rural school, and of a kind and 
character suited to the country church and country people. 


7. We recommend that in view of the fact that the country 
church has from time immemorial given up the best of its genius, 
leadership and means to urban centers, and whereas a diminishing 
population on the soil makes more imperative the task of main- 
taining the hitherto high quality of that people, that city churches 
shall be urged to consider how they can serve churches in the 
country areas about them. We recommend that the larger churches 
shall, through arrangement with national and state offices, under 
write such parishes as their own, thus aiding the country church in 
obtaining a more adequate equipment, a more efficient ministry and 
a more ample support, and at the same time imparting to the 
larger urban churches a more intimate and continuous misslonary 
interest. 


8. Realizing the tragic expenditures of money in church 
buildings totally unsuited to community needs and opportunities, and 
with a mind to the demand for modern programs and equipments, 
we urge the establishment (as in other major denominations) of 
something akin to a Bureau of Architecture, which shall not merely 
approve local plans submitted but which shall actively design and 
plan buildings suited to the larger programs and needs of the 
country. 


Your commission is particularly gratified by the action of the 
Education Society in establishing a Women’s Department of the 
Social Service Department, and the appointment of a secretary for 
the carrying on of this work. Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer has served 
as the chairman of this sub-committee of the Commission on 
Women’s Work, and Miss Anna Estelle May is the executive in 
charge. We commend this work to the attention of the women’s 
organizations in our churches, and urge a larger use of this 
department for counsel in planning the social service features of 
their programs. 


Your Commission is convinced that the formal statement of 
social aims and ideals leads to clarification of thought and sharpen- 
ing of interest. We recognize obvious limitations which must 
always surround such attempts to state our social faith. Never- 
theless, we believe that from time to time the churches, in National 
Council assembled, will wish to express their mind upon the great 
issues of national concern. We therefore recommend for adoption 
the following statement of social aims: 
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A SOCIAL CREED OF THE CHURCHES 

We believe in taking Jesus in earnest, making His social and 
spiritual ideals our test for community as well as for individual 
life. We believe in strengthening and deepening the inner personal 
relationship of the individual with God, and recognizing his obliga- 
tion and duty to society. This is crystallized in the two command- 
ments of Jesus: “Love thy God and love thy neighbor.” We believe 
this pattern ideal for a Christian social order involves the recogni- 
tion of the sacredness of life, the supreme worth of each single 
personality, and our common membership in one another—the 
brotherhood of all. In short, it means creative activity in co-opera- 
tion with our fellow human beings, and with God, in the everyday 
life of society and in the development of a new and better world 
social order. Translating this ideal 


1. Into education means: 


(a) The building of a social order in which every child has the 
best opportunity for development. 


(b) Adequate and equal educational opportunity for all, with 
the possibility of extended training for those competent. 

(c) A thorough and scientific program of religious education 
designed to help Christianize everyday life and conduct. 

(d) Conservation of health, including careful instruction in 
sex hygiene and home building, abundant and wholesome 
recreation facilities, and education for leisure, including a 
nation-wide system of adult education. 


(e). 


~— 


Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, including 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of peaceable assem- 
blage. 


(f) Constructive education and Christian care of dependents, 
defectives and delinquents, in order to restore them to 
normal life whenever possible, but with kindly segregation 
for those who are hopelessly feeble-minded. (This means 
that such institutions as the jails, prisons, and orphan 
asylums should be so conducted as to be genuine centers 
for education and health.) 


(g) A scientifically planned program of international education 
promoting peace and good-will and exposing the evils of 
war, liquor, illiteracy, and other social sins. 


2. Into industry and economic relationship means: 

(a) A reciprocity of service—that group interests, whether of 
labor or capital, must always be subordinated to the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole, and that society in its turn 
must insure justice to each group. 
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(b) 
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A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure unearned 
income, that is, reward which does not come from a real 
service. 


(c) Recognition that all ownership is a social trust involving 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


(1) 


Christian administration for the good of all and that the 
unlimited right of private ownership is unchristian. 
Abolishing child labor and raising the legal age limits to 
insure maximum physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. 

Freedom from employment one day in seven. 

The eight-hour day as the present maximum for all indus- 
trial workers, and a reduction to the lowest point that is 
scientifically necessary to produce all the goods we need. 
Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions especially 
protecting women. 

Adequate accident, sickness, and unemployment insurance, 
together with suitable provision for old age. 

An effective national system of public employment bureaus 
to make possible the proper distribution of the labor forces 
of America. 

That the first charge upon industry should be a minimum 
comfort wage, which will enable all the children of the 
workers to become the most effective Christian citizens. 
Adequate provision for impartial investigation and publicity, 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

The right of labor to organize with representatives of their 
own choosing, and to a fair share in the management. 


(m) Encouragement of the organization of consumers’ co-opera- 


tives for the more equitable distribution of the essentials 
of life. 


(n) The supremacy of the service, rather than the profit motive 


in the acquisition and use of property on the part of both 
labor and capital, and the most equitable division of the 
product of industry that can be devised. 


Into agriculture means: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That the farmer shall have access to the land he works on 
such terms as will ensure him personal freedom and 
economic encouragement, while society is amply protected 
by efficient production and conservation of fertility. 

That the cost of market distribution from farmer to con- 
sumer shall be cut to the lowest possible terms, both 
farmers and consumers sharing in these economies. 


That there shall be every encouragement to the organization 
of farmers for economic ends, particularly for co-operative 
sales and purchases. 
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(d) That an efficient system of both vocational and general 
education of youths and adults living on farms shall be 
available. 

(e) That special efforts shall be made to ensure the farmer 
adequate social institutions, including the church, the school, 
the library, means of recreation, good local government, 
and particularly the best possible farm home. 

(f) That there shall be a widespread development of organized 
rural communities, thoroughly democratic, completely co- 
operative, and possessed with the spirit of the common 
welfare. 

(g) That there shall be the fullest measure of friendly recipro- 
cal co-operation between the rural and city workers. 

4. Into racial relations means: 

(a) The same protection and rights for other races in America 
that we ourselves enjoy, especially legislation against 
lynching. 

(b) Eliminating racial discrimination, -and substituting full 
brotherly treatment for all races in America. 

(c) The fullest co-operation between the churches of various 
races, even though of different denominations. 

(d) Special educational and social equipment for immigrants, 
with government information bureaus. 

5. Into international relations means: 

(a) The removal of every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, 
and race, and the practice of equal justice for all nations. 

(b) The administration of the property and privileges within 
each country so that they will be of the greatest benefit 
not only to that nation but to all the world. 

(c) The replacement of the old practices of secret diplomacy 
and secret treaties by open methods and recorded agree- 
ments. 

(d) A permanent association of the nations for world peace 
and good-will, the outlawry of war, and the settling of all 
differences between nations by conference, arbitration, or 
in an international court. 

(e) The replacement of selfish imperialism by such disinterested 
treatment of backward nations as to contribute the maxi- 
mum to the welfare of each and of all the world. 

(f) The abolition of military armaments by all nations except 
for a small police force. 

(g) The withdrawal of the church as an institution from the 
support of war in any form. (This would still leave the 
individual free to do as his conscience dictates.) 

We believe that it is only as our churches themselves practice 
the Jesus Way-of-Life in the fullest sense—translating these social 
standards into the daily life of the church and the community— 
that we can ever hope to build the Democracy of God on earth. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Denominational commissions usually are composed of busy 
men and it is difficult to get them together for meetings in order 
that definite action may be taken. If, however, meetings are 
arranged and carried through, the facts that no executive secre- 
tary can give his time to the furthering of the plan and not 
money enough is available to develop and continue a constructive 
program hamper the usefulness of the commission. The accom- 
plishment of the Commission on Law Enforcement necessarily is 
limited. Its work has been of a two-fold nature; educational in 
general and personal in particular. | 


Through the Commission literature has been sent to the 
churches as requested and letters have been sent to all the 
pastors. The communication from the Commission to the pastors 
has been copied widely in the public press. Only as the people are 
kept informed of conditions in the country as a whole and in their 
local communities in particular will they be able to develop an 
effective public conscience. The Commission can furnish material 
concerning conditions in the country as a whole and this it does 
upon request. Of course, local situations are beyond the possi- 
bility of its scope. 

The personal work is done largely at Washington. The 
people who enforce the law can be reached at Washington as 
nowhere else in America. Constant pressure is brought to bear 
upon these public officials. Only as they are made aware of a 
demand for enforcement can enforcement increasingly be made 
effective. The Secretary of the Commission is Hon. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Legal Attorney for the Anti-Saloon League. Through his 
knowledge of the situation telling work can be done in quiet ways. 
Congregationalism has spoken for constructive legislation and 
along with the other denominations who have similar commissions 
working for the same goal a co-operative work has been done. 


There remains much work to be accomplished. The individual 
church can help mould public opinion, and along two lines: (1) 
In the first place, that prohibition is a good thing. Many do not 
believe that it is a good thing. Some of these never did believe 
in prohibition and others have changed their minds since the 
Highteenth Amendment became a law of the land. We may believe 
that both groups are very small, but they exist as an exceedingly 
active minority. Many strong Congregational laymen are opposed 
to the amendment in the first place and refuse to aid in its enforce- 
ment in the second place. These men are honest in their convictions 
and impatience and bad temper never can win them to a changed 
viewpoint. Only as the facts are presented in an impartial way can 
we hope to win the opposition. The task is a hard one and, like 
all educational processes, takes time and patience. (2) Then 
there are those who are of the shifting mind. Great groups of 
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voters grow lax unless they constantly are reminded of the need 
of vigilance. To add strength to those who are already on our 
side is a necessary task if temporary collapse does not come to 
the entire movement for better laws. Here the local church has 
a duty. 

Beyond the need of educating the people concerning the values 
of prohibition there is the necessity of instilling into all Americans 
the demand that the law is something to respect. Here is the 
crux of the whole matter. Is law a thing to obey when it is in 
accord with our desires, and to be flouted when not, or is it the 
sovereign will of the people, to be broken at personal and national 
peril? To build up a citizenship of law-abiding men and women 
is a task that confronts the moral and religious leaders of our 
time. This can be done and we are convinced that it will be 
done. Progress towards the goal depends upon the amount of co- 
operation among those who are interested in a_ law-abiding 
America. President Coolidge’s courageous stand for law enforce- 
ment should be a constant challenge to his fellow Congregationalists 
to do their best in the present conflict between lawlessness and order- 
ly government. The Law Enforcement Commission has had some 
share in this good work. It urges the churches to continue in stead- 
fastness, with a faith that God has called them to labor with 
Him in this task of creating a finer citizenship. 


Recommendations 


The Commission presents to the National Council for considera- 
tion, and adoption if deemed wise, the following recommendations: 


1. _We recommend that every Congregational Church, facing 
the present status with reference to law enforcement and especially 
as concerns the prohibition laws as a challenge for the application 
of the Gospel to life, set itself definitely to constitute a program 
under which its sentiment on the subject shall be felt locally and 
nationally, and that to this end some person, committee or board 
be specifically charged with responsibility of leadership in this 
department. 


2. We recommend that particular attention be given to 
thoroughgoing education in the foundation facts of temperance 
through the church school, the pulpit, other church departments and 
by co-operation with community institutions for the development of 
healthy public sentiment. This education should embrace instruction 
in the physiological grounds for abstinence from the use of intoxi- 
cants, the social viciousness of the drink habit, the values already 
derived from prohibition and the dignity of the law. 


3. We recommend that every pastor include in his program 


of preaching sane, insistent and vigorous presentation of the 
obligations of citizens and especially of Christians to abstain from 
the use of alcoholic liquors, to quit smiling at those who flout the 
prohibition law, to frown unmistakably upon those who break the 
prohibition laws as upon those who steal and especially to despise 
the selfishness of the well te do who rejoice that the working man 
is compelled to be temperate but indulge themselves in illegal 
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purchase and consumption of harmful intoxicants. Also to stimulate 
by preaching that is free from nagging and yet powerfully insistent’ 
all public servants to do their full duty. The press should be had 
particularly in mind for too often news items and articles favorable 
to prohibition are suppressed and news that is derogatory is highly 
colored for the apparent purpose of discrediting the laws. 


4. We recommend that all pastors and churches co-operate 
heartily and practically (1) with the officers charged with enforce- 
ment, being prompt and free with compliments for difficult duties 
well done and fair but persistent in condemnation of unfaithfulness 
of whatever degree; (2) with the National Council’s Commission on 
the subject by furnishing any and all facts that may be useful in 
guiding and stimulating other churches, especially in outlining plans 
used; (8) with local organizations for enforcement, also with organi- 
zations such as business clubs by furnishing speakers for luncheon 
meetings and other gatherings; (4) with State and National 
agencies such as the Anti-Saloon League which labored so efficiently 
for the adoption of the amendment and now bears the brunt of the 
hatred of the opposition. Here also may be mentioned The Citizen’s 
Committee of One Thousand which is setting itself to the task of 
developing right public sentiment nationally and locally. 


5. We recommend that the Commission be authorized and 
instructed to bring these resolutions with such elaboration as it 
may deem useful to the attention of every pastor and church in the 
fellowship. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
MEN’S WORK 


During the past six years the Council’s Commission on Men’s 
Work has moved towards its objective “All the men of the Church 
at all the work of the Church.” This Men-of-the-Church movement 
seeks to enlist the entire male personnel of the local church in a 
comprehensive program of fellowship, instruction and service. No 
attempt has been made to organize groups of men within the local 
churches or to federate such groups in state or national organiza- 
tions. It is the policy of the Commission that the total male mem- 
bership of our churches should function as church members and 
because they are. The work of the church is an obligation already 
assumed by the men of the church and should not be left to any © 
smaller group of men known as a Men’s Club, League or Brother- 
hood. All the men of the church should be counted in and counted 
on—the claims of church membership are inclusive. 

The Commission believes that its policy of avoiding all attempts 
to federate local groups in state or national organizations is sound. 
Men-of-the-Church are challenged to function as church members 
in their local churches, associations, conferences and the National 
Council. Lay representation in all regular church assemblies is 
stressed insistently. This policy develops churchmanship, maintains — 
the integrity of the church and avoids a heavy “overhead.” The 
Commission works with and through State Conferences and local 
associations in an effort to make the men of the local churches 
Christian churchmen. Although we have no national or state or- 
ganizations of men, contact with State Conferences have been estab- 
lished. Each State Conference has been requested to appoint a 
committee on Men’s Work with the State Superintendent as a mem- 
ber. Similar committees in local associations have been encouraged. 

By means of questionnaire, correspondence, conference, ad- 
dresses, articles in periodicals and a series of pamphlets and 
bulletins lay-loyalty and co-operation have been fostered. Leaders 
of Men’s Work in other denominations have been consulted and their 
literature studied. Members of the Commission have attended inter- 
denominational conferences on Men’s Work. This interchange of 
ideas has been profitable. The chairman and others have addressed 
churches, associations and conferences on the Men-of-the-Church 
Movement. The demand for literature and speakers has been in- 
sistent. 

The following literature created by the Commission has been 
widely distributed. Most of this literature has been printed and 
distributed by the Education Society. 

Pamphlets: 

1. “How to Organize the Men of the Local Church.” 

2. “What the Church May Expect of Its Men” (3rd Edition). 
8. “The Deacon.” 

4, “The Trustee.” 
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Bulletins: 


1. ‘“Men’s Work in Rural and Village Churches.” 
2. “Men’s Work in Downtown City. Churches.” 

8. ‘“Men’s Work in College Community Churches.” 
4. “Men’s Work in Suburban Churches.” 

5. “Men’s Work in Residential City Churches.” 


The bulletins represent the results of intensive surveys of 
typical churches and communities. The expense of these surveys 
has been borne by the Education Society, to which the Commission 
on Men’s Work extends its gratitude for thus subsidizing its pro- 
gram and notes with regret that the Education Society, owing to 
financial exigencies cannot grant any further financial aid to the 
Commission on Men’s Work. 

The continuation of the Commission is imperative. Other de- 
nominations are extending themselves to enlist and organize the men 
of their churches—providing funds and personnel for leadership gen- 
erously. If the Congregational Churches are to become increasingly 
efficient and thus do their share in the co-operative service of the 
Kingdom the Commission should be continued and sustained. The 
Council’s budget for the Commission has been modest. This allow- 
ance has been used with rigid economy. Although little money has 
been spent by the Council for this Men-of-the-Church Movement the 
values accruing are too large and promising to be lost. 

The Commission on Men’s Work and the Board of Directors of 
the Education Society both by unanimous vote, recommend: 


First. That the Commission on Men’s Work be continued. 


Second. That the Commission operate on the budget provided 
by the National Council and that it be no longer subsidized by the 
Education Society. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERCHURCH RELATIONS 


Since the last meeting of the Council the Commission on 
Interchurch Relations has had contact with the movement on Faith 
and Order, the movement on Organic Union, plans for the Universal 
Conference on Life and Work in Stockholm and the initiation of 
the United Church in Canada. Conferences have also been had with 
the Christian denomination and the Methodist Protestants, also 
informal conversations with members of the Universalist Church. 
At the same time indications have come to us that others of the 
minor denominations are seriously considering overtures to the 
Congregationalists. 


The Evangelical Protestant Churches 


The Commission was very happy to report during the biennium 
to the Executive Committee of the Council an overture from the 
Evangelical Protestant Churches in North America asking fellowship 
with the Congregational Churches through the Council. In connec- 
tion with the negotiations the Chairman and Secretary visited 
Pittsburgh, and the Secretary went to Cincinnati for conference, 
and we are pleased to join with the Executive Committee in recom- 
mending the recognition of this organization as a Congregational 
Conference in affiliation with the National Council, and in accordance 
with their request. 


The Presbyterians and the Congregationalists 


In response to the Cleveland overture presented at the Spring- 
field meeting the National Council instructed this Commission to 
stand ready to confer with a like commission from the Presbyterian 
Church should it be instructed to carry out such conference. 

This overture proposed a plan of merger under which the two 
churches in a local community should become one providing the 
denominations as such authorized this consolidation. 

The department of church co-operation and union of the Pres- 
byterian Church was authorized by the General Assembly to respond 
to the Cleveland overture by conference with the Congregational 
Commission. In consequence a joint meeting of these two bodies 
was held on November 6, 1924. The outcome of this meeting was 
the appointment of sub-committees for the purpose of meeting in 
Cleveland and there going over with the representatives of the 
Cleveland churches the plans in their mind. 

This conference in Cleveland was held on February 24, 1925, 
and mutual understandings were clearly arrived at. From this 
conference it became clear that the Cleveland petitioners desired 
clean-cut organic union of the two denominations nationally as well 
as locally, and nationally in order to make local union really 
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feasible. This would probably mean a recognition by each denomi- 
nation of ministers and church officers who were creedally accepta- 
ble to the other. 


This flaming conviction of the experimenters met the sober 
query concerning the status of such a joint church. This was 
recognized as a difficult matter adjustable in part through the 
Home Missionary organization. It was reported that several 
Reformed churches were ready to come into a merger. 


It was agreed that an outline statement of the feeling at this 
meeting should be presented to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
bytrian Church and to the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches on the history and progress of what is known as the 
Cleveland overture. 

The representatives of the two Commissions found earnestness 
and unanimity on the part of both bodies in Cleveland, with great 
eagerness that the national bodies should make possible actual 
unity in the local field. 


While the tentative plan presented in the overture did not 
involve complete organic union, an ideal for which both the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches have long stood, it developed 
in conference that the end desired was no less than such complete 
organic union, in the direction of which the overture was regarded 
simply as one step. 

Both national bodies have taken clear action favoring the 
unity of the church, and particularly the merger of these two 
denominations. 

It was felt that whatever else happened the two national 
bodies should make possible the continuance of negotiations with 
a view to working out a plan for the actual organic union of the 
two churches which might be submitted to the higher bodies later. 


On the part of the Presbyterians it was urged that the Cleve- 
land Presbytery and the Ohio Synod be encouraged to work out 
plans of co-operation and union in their local areas as demonstra- 
tions of the practical operation of the united churches within their 
bounds, such plans to be reported to the Assembly’s department 
of Church Co-operation and Union. In working out these plans 
they should have the joint counsel of the department of Church 
Co-operation and Union of the Presbyterian Church and of the 
Commission on Interchurch Relations of the Congregational Church. 

It was further agreed that the Missionary and Education boards 
be directed to canvass the subject of co-operation and union in the 
fields they cover in common with like agencies of the other 
denomination with a view to closer co-operation and union. 

Pursuant to the findings of this conference the subject was 
duly presented to the annual meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., at Columbus in May, 
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1925. After prolonged and earnest discussion the Presbytery 
voted with overwhelming majority the following resolution: 


“That the Presbytery of Cleveland and other Presbyteries and 
Synods where the situation is similar, be encouraged to work out 
plans for co-operation and union in their local areas as a demonstra- 
tion of the practical operation of united churches within their 
bounds subject to the counsel of the department of Church Co- 
operation, and that report thereof be made to the next General 
Assembly.” 


Recommendation 


1. In view of the earnest desire of the Congregational repre- 
sentatives of Cleveland and in view of the action of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations recommends to the National Council 
of Congregational Churches the continuation of conference with 
the department of the Presbyterian Church looking toward possible 
organic union of the two bodies. 

2. It also recommends that the Commission be authorized to 
press the matter of union with other denominations of the general 
Congregational type, or to join in such schemes of close federation 
as seem practicable. 


Study of Co-operative Movements 


By subdivision of task the Commission has made three studies 
of co-operative developments both at home and abroad, and presents 
the following summaries as indicative of the oneness of heart of 
the followers of Christ and for the encouragement of those who 
long for outward realization of this spirit within the Church. 


Co-operative Movements Among the Churches in the Foreign Field 


During the past few years there has been a distinct advance on 
mission soil towards co-operation and_unity in the best sense of 
these words. Denominationalism requires artificial stimulation from 
partizans at the home base. It does not flourish of itself. In 
proportion as independent churches arise on areas commonly called 
missionary they seem in favor of forming a national .church of 
Christ. At the Congress on Christian Work in South America held 
at Montevideo in April, 1925, national delegates repeatedly declared 
that the denominational differences which seem so clearly marked 
to those born in Protestant North America were only obstacles to 
the progress of Evangelical Christianity in South America. In 
Japan, China and India the tendency seems marked toward the 
formation of genuinely national churches owing allegiance to no 
one form of Protestant faith. 

The underlying reason for this refreshing tendency is the 
statesman-like policies of the foreign mission boards during the 
past fifteen years. Under Dr. Mott’s leadership in 1910 a new 
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‘missionary era began. Since then through the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America virtually all the important boards 
which do work in mission lands have agreed to co-operate with 
regard to all tasks which can be undertaken together. This dele- 
gated body meets annually for the study of the wide ranging field 
and the determination of general policies, but through its standing 
committee of reference and counsel, with its secretariat and 
permanent offices, it deals directly and influentially with a vast body 
of common problems. One great society, the Southern Baptist. 
refuses to co-operate for reasons which need not be enumerated, 
but many of its missionaries regret this policy and go as far as 
they can in friendly co-operation with other missionaries. 

Merging the boards of North America as they are grouped with 
similar groups in Great Britain, on the Continent and over the 
world into one great federation, is the much more recent Inter- 
national Missionary Council, a delegated organization which meets 
every two years, but likewise through a permanent executive com- 
mittee, a secretariat and the International Missionary Review, 
ministers effectively to the common needs of all national groups 
of churches. 


Through these two organizations it may be truthfully declared 
that virtually the whole mission enterprise has gone upon a 
federated basis, the influence of which is felt even by those few 
organizations which refuse to participate. 


On the mission field itself three distinct movements may be 
noted. First of all in each great area the federation of missions 
and of national churches has been promoted steadily. In Japan 
where the situation for a term of years seemed to demand two 
separate federations there has been organized a National Christian 
Council of Japan in place of both, on whose executive committee 
the proportion of Japanese to foreigners is two to one, and whose 
efficient chairman is Bishop K. Uzaki. Similar councils are in 
active operation in China and in India, the former illustrating 
national leadership, the latter still under the virtual guidance of 
missionaries. The trend in these countries and elsewhere is clearly 
toward the assumption by nationals of the main responsibility for 
the Christianization of each area in friendly co-operation with 
mission forces from other countries. 


There is likewise evident a trend toward the union of missions 
of similar character. In Western India within the year the mis- 
sions of the Congregational (including the Marathi Mission of the 
American Board) and Presbyterian Churches have formed one body 
locally, all converts of each and every mission to be regarded as 
members of the United Church of India with no distinction denomi- 
nationally. Similar movements in China are in progress but have 
unfortunately been delayed by an insistence of some of the con- 
ferences upon denominational methods of creedal statements. 
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One of the very best illustrations of what should be taking 
place on all mission areas is found in South India where for a 
term of years the South India United Church has prospered. It is 
made up of the constituency of half a dozen missions, including the 
Ceylon and Madura Missions of the American Board. Its success 
is encouraging its own enlargement and the organization of other 
similar indigenous churches. 


The goal of the missionary enterprise is the formation of truly 
indigenous churches of Christ, self-managed, self-perpetuated and 
self-expressing. The new spirit of nationalism has done much to 
promote the initiation of movements intended to develop such 
churches. In some areas, such as Spanish-speaking America, the 
desire for national churches precedes the development of the needed 
leadership and the ability to carry the necessary burdens. In such 
an area as China or Japan the nationals, while deserving and 
needing the co-operation of our missionary forces, exhibit a power 
of leadership and a comprehension of what is involved in true 
leadership which commands the respect, and even the admiration of 
all well-informed friends. 

It may be truthfully claimed therefore that the cause of 
federation, co-operation and unity on the foreign field affords sound 
reasons for encouraging us to persist in the attempt to realize 
unity among the branches of the Church at home. 


Co-operative Movements Among the Churches of the Home Field 


These may be treated conveniently under three heads: (1) 
Efforts made by national boards; (2) efforts made by state 
federations; (3) efforts made by local or community organizations. 


I. Efforts Toward Co-operation Made by National Boards 


Recent surveys have revealed an almost unbelievable condition 
of overchurching in certain districts. In Gill and Pinchot’s study 
of the country churches of Ohio we have the most complete study 
at present available of the condition to which lack of foresight 
and shifting populations have reduced the churches. In the entire 
state there was in 1918 an average of one church for every two 
hundred and eighty people. Two-thirds of the churches had no 
resident pastor, even counting in all the rural town churches, while 
in the open country only thirteen per cent. had resident pastors. 
The average salary paid in the denomination with the largest 
number of country churches was $857 and free use of a parsonage; 
in the denomination with the next largest number, $787, or $680 if 
a parsonage was provided. 

The recent survey made by the Interchurch Movement dis- 
closed many cases nearly as bad. In a Pennsylvania village of 
four ‘hundred and fifty people there are six churches; six churches 
in a New England village of a hundred and fifty inhabitants. In 
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another eastern township eighteen churches minister to a popula- 
tion of about a thousand. In a model New England city—one of. 
the largest in Massachusetts—half of the Protestant churches have 
a membership of less than three hundred and fifty each. Half the 
number of churches with twice the number of members would be 
more than twice as effective. The problem of an adequate number 
of ministers, of their adequate training, of their proper support, 
the problem of the religious education of the children, of com- 
munity service and influence, all of these are unsolved problems so 
long as the Protestant churches continue to exist in such unneces- 
sary numbers. Church leaders are how aware of this, and the 
movement for the consolidation of Protestantism has only just 
begun. 

Another powerful factor is the aroused missionary conscience 
of the Church. The day has dawned when the mission boards of 
all churches hesitate to use their funds and their strength for 
any other purpose than the most effective propagation of Chris- 
tianity itself. To seek to push a denominational idea over against 
other denominational ideas is no longer an actual part of the 
program of modern mission boards. This may properly be esti- 
mated as one of the greatest gains in the modern movement of a 
united Protestantism. At the present time, for example, there 
exists with offices in New York the Home Missions Council (and 
associated with it the Council of Women for Home Missions) 
representing sixty-two boards and twenty-eight denominations. 
This Council organizes conferences all over the country in which 
administrators and missionaries meet to share experiences, exchange 
methods, determine policies, adjust overlapping, and make definite 
allotments of territory. They plan co-operative work for Indians, 
Negroes, the Immigrants, the Orientals, the Mountaineers and other 
elements of our diverse population. They have organized a united 
Protestant work in Porto Rico, in San Domingo, in the Canal Zone 
and in Latin America. They make surveys of the great common- 
wealths of the West and plan a better distribution of Christian 
forces, reducing the number of churches in some localities and 
increasing them in others. This co-operative spirit has already 
accomplished some striking results, thus summarized in a recent 
report which we condense as follows: 


“All of the denominations working in Alaska agreed several 
years ago to allocations of territory; they make readjustments of 
territory and responsibility as conditions warrant. 


“In Montana, Idaho, Western Washington, Northern California, 
Utah and Colorado, where pioneer conditions in good part still con- 
tinue, councils exist which practically federate the home mission 
agencies of those states and have already secured a very large 
measure of efficient co-operation. In Ohio the problems of the 
decadent country church are receiving joint attention in an effort 
to discover if county federations can be useful agents. Denomina- 
tions do not as a rule begin any new departure in missionary 
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service in the old competitive way. Inquiry is made as to the 
place of need and the best point of making a beginning; and the 
approval and fellowship of those already at work are sought. 

“In addition different tasks are assigned to different boards. 
As pieces of work done by single denominations for all denomina- 
tions the following may be pointed out: the maintenance of the 
Bureau of Information of Foreign-Language Publications by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the services in the field of recruiting 
made possible in experimental ways by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and the Methodist Episcopal Board; the beginning of a 
Protestant Immigrant Follow-Up through the loan of workers by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; the editing of the Race Group 
Studies by the Secretary of the Baptist City Mission Society of 
New York and the underwritings of the publication by several 
denominations jointly; the colportage work among Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast maintained by the M. E. Church, South; the prepara- 
tion of a pamphlet on ‘First Steps in Church Building’ by a Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., and the Architect- 
Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and also 
the preparation of a Manual of Church Plans by a Secretary of 
the M. E. Church with the assistance of secretaries and architects 
of at least a half dozen other boards.” 


This briefest summary of the work of the Home Missions 
Council, now only fifteen years old and operating its present 
program for only five years, evidently suggests a new era in the 
home mission work of American Protestantism. 


Il. Efforts Toward Co-operation Made by State Federations 


Typical of the efforts made by state organizations toward 
increased co-operation are the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
the Connecticut Federation of Churches, the Ohio Council of 
Churches and the North and South California Church Councils. 


1. The Massachusetts Federation of Churches operates through 
a joint committee of the denominational bodies. It includes official 
delegates of twenty-five ecclesiastical bodies of fifteen denomina- 
tions, besides union churches. Its first work was in the line of 
arbitration in threatened overlapping. Such a spirit of comity has 
now been developed that such cases are rare. The Committee on 
Comity has made the following recommendations adopted by the 


Federation: 


“That no church or mission be started without investigation 
and consultation with all the denominations concerned; that multi- 
plication of separate services for temporary summer populations be 
avoided; that interdenominational courtesy be practiced in pastoral 
visitation.” The Committee is ready at any time to consider any 
case of threatened overlapping and to advise or arbitrate. 


2. The Connecticut Federation of Churches does a similar work. 
Its Committee on Comity was formed in 1914. It has a rural survey 
and has made progress in the direction of church union. 
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“In the rural survey inaugurated by the Interchurch World 
Movement the work in Middlesex County was completed. The 
Federation has undertaken the task of completing the rural survey 
of the state. There is a larger appreciation than was possible when 
the Federation was organized of the need of a systematic study of 
the distribution of churches and of a concerted endeavor to correct 
present conditions. 


“The process of bringing together the Christians of communities 
in which the churches were too numerous has already been operative 
in many parts of the state. In a score or more towns churches 
have been united for common worship in one way or another within 
the last few years.” ‘ 


3. The principles underlying the efforts of the Ohio Council of 
Churches toward church co-operation were first discussed and 
unanimously agreed upon in 1921. Since that time these principles 
of comity have been in active operation. The principles agreed upon 
are in part as follows: 


(a) Every community with a population of 500 or more should 
have but one competent full-time resident pastor. 


(b) In small communities of less than 1,000 population one 
well-equipped Protestant church shall be considered sufficient to 
meet the needs. 


(c) The Council should at the earliest possible moment con- 
sider all communities where there is no church at work with a view 
to fixing the responsibility in each such community upon some one 
denomination. 

(d) In small’ communities that are now occupied by two or 
more denominations, but have no resident pastor, steps should be 
taken jointly to secure adequate resident pastoral leadership. 


(e) In any community where the existence of two or more 
churches causes a condition of “over-churching” efforts to center the 
work in one church should be undertaken. 


Upon the basis of these principles much progress has been 
made in the State of Ohio. 


4. From Southern California an encouraging report comes. In 
a pamphlet issued by the Denominational Superintendents’ Council, 
the statement is made, 


“Under the present plan of co-operation when a new com- 
munity is developed, a denominational church with a community 
program looks after its religious needs. It has the backing of a 
large number of other religious denominations and is able to carry 
on its work without rival religious bodies coming in. In 1917 a 
number of the most prominent denominational groups of Southern 
California drew up an agreement to establish co-operation and 
possible consolidation of effort. A comity commission composed of 
proportionate representation of all the denominations concerned was 
formed to which would be referred questions of location of all new 
churches and all questions involving the combining of churches or 
with the withdrawing of any denomination from a given territory. 
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The right and interest of each denomination were to be conserved, 
and before entering any field, the denominations so desiring were 
first to seek the approval of this committee on location. 

In the case of communities where denominations combine, it 
was to be counted as a gross breach of faith for a third denomina- 
tion to organize work therein without the consent of this com- 
mission. 

“A second commission to act as a holding concern would be 
formed to secure properties in new territories on the most ad- 
vantageous terms to be held in trust for the denominations in the 
agreement until such time as the commission on location may deter- 
mine which denomination should occupy the territory. 

“It was agreed to restrict the location of churches in residential 
districts to one mile from the nearest church and if possible a half 
mile in city downtown districts. 

“As a result of this close co-operation, denominational rivalry 
and the overlapping of activities have been greatly lessened and 
the helpful arm of the church has been stretched farther and farther 
into every corner of Southern California’s rapidly growing com- 
munity life.” 


Ill. Efforts Toward Co-operation Made by Local or Community 
Organizations 


From the nearly fifty well-organized cities we select examples 
of successful efforts in church co-operation by local organizations 
as follows: 


1. The Pittsburgh Council of the Churches of Christ. 


“This organization adopted a comity agreement in 1918 whereby 
each denomination agreed to institute no new enterprises and 
relocate no new church without first, through its office, notifying 
the others and giving an opportunity for conference and counsel. 
Full liberty was retained, however, to act according to its own 
judgment thereafter. In a word, we have a League of Churches 
without any Article X. 

“Working under this agreement we have had twenty-one cases 
before the Comity Commission, in eight or nine of which there 
was more or less of spirited conflict of interests. In every such 
case the question was submitted to a special committee which made 
a survey and brought in a written report. In every one of the 
twenty-one cases the recommendation of our Commission has been 
followed. My own judgment is that in this way we have saved 
missionary treasuries in money more than the entire Council has 
cost. 

“We have also adopted a policy of assigning particular tasks 
to given denominations, which ordinarily means assignment of 
territory in some needy area. On the basis of this assignment 
the Methodists have taken responsibility for ‘The Strip’ and already 
invested $200,000 in what will eventually be a $500,000 enterprise 
there. The Baptists have taken responsibility for Rankin and 
invested $100,000 in building an equipment of a Christian Community 
Center. The Baptists have likewise taken responsibility for com- 
munity leadership in work among the Negroes, establishing Morgan 
Community House as a center therefor. In like manner a number 
of assignments have been made to other denominations.” 
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2. The Land Holding Company of the Federated Churches of 
Greater Cleveland. 


“With the rapid growth of Greater Cleveland and the opening 
of new residence communities, it has become necessary for the 
Protestant churches to have the same wisdom and foresight in the 
purchase of sites for new churches that have been displaved by the 
public school boards and leaders of the Roman Catholic Church. 


“It is now proposed to organize The Land Holding Company of 
the Federated Churches, Inc.. for the purpose of purchasing sites 
for churches in new prospective residence communities in Greater 
Cleveland. The procedure will be as follows: 


“The Comity Committee of the Federated Churches through its 
department of surveys will be in constant touch with all the real 
estate developments, and whenever desirable locations for new 
churches are found they will be recommended for approval by the 
Comity Committee and then submitted to the board of directors of 
The Land Holding Company of the Federated Churches and, if 
concurred in, will be purchased. 


“The properties thus purchased will be held until one of the 
member denominations is ready to enter the field. The denomina- 
tions will be given the opportunity to purchase sites from The 
Land Holding Company at a price not to exceed the original 
purchase price plus interim carrying charges and plus 6 per cent. 
on the investment to date. If a denomination does not wish to 
purchase from the Company it cannot be required to do so.” 


Other features similar to those of the other cities are success- 
fully carried on in Cleveland. 


38. The Detroit Council of Churches. 


A report from the Executive Secretary of the Council reads as 
follows: 


“One of the outstanding features of the Council is the work 
of our Committee on Missions and Church Location. The Com- 
mittee is made up of the leading official representative of each 
communion in the Council—fifteen in all. Every church planted by 
any of these fifteen denominations during the last five years has 
been planted after the unanimous action of this committee on 
church location. It will be safe to say that we have by this process 
of comity located no less than 100 new missions and churches 
officially during the last five years. There has never been an 
action which has not been perfectly harmonious. New churches 
are never planted closer than half a mile of each other except in 
rare instances. Each denomination belonging to the Council is 
asked to assume its share of the big responsibility of evangelizing 
ane Detroit. They are going to the limit in doing this 
job. 


4. The Minneapolis Council of Churches. 


In Minneapolis some eighty churches of various denominations 
have agreed to co-operate through the relatively recent Council of 
Churches. It has a comity committee organized. on the basis of 
that official in each denomination whose duties include the super- 
vision of missionary work and church extension within the city, 
together with a pastor and a layman belonging to that denomina- 
tion. This committee has constant oversight of the religious life 
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of the city, being ‘ready to advise in all proposals for the location of 
new churches or Sunday Schools or for the relocation of old ones. 


When a new church is organized to serve a new community, that 
church while being recognized as a community church is expected to 
ally itself with one of the recognized denominations. 


The Council functions also through district councils, the dis- 
trict secretary of the Y. M. C. A., being the secretary of each. 
They are composed of the secretaries of the Associations, the 
pastors of the district and of representatives of all the churches 
therein. Each district council meets monthly. 


5. The Church Federation of St Louis. 
The Executive Secretary of the Federation writes as follows: 


“St. Louis has had the advantage during the past twelve years 
of the leadership in matters of comity of a Federation Commission 
composed of delegates from the City Missionary Societies of the 
various denominations. They have arrived at a high degree of 
mutual trust. It is quite generally true that churches are located 
with the advantage of the counsel of the Commission. 

“An earnest effort is being made at this time to form a holding 
corporation to acquire desirable property in the suburban districts, 
to be held for future church locations and released to denominations 
for their use. 

“An interesting case that has afforded some complications is 
before the Commission indirectly at this moment. A local church 
bearing the name of one of the co-operating denominations has 
within the last year been located against the advice of its own 
denomination. Because of this action this local church has been 
refused membership in its own denominational family. This 
refusal has been by the denominational body based upon the fact 
that the location has been contrary to the recorded advice of the 
Commission on Comity of the Church Federation. This has thrown 
the Federation’s comity arrangements into the limelight not only in 
church circles but before the general public. 

“One of the most important actions of the Commission has 


been the adoption of a set of principles which are constantly before 
this body as it deliberates.”’ 


6. The Chicago Church Federation. 


This Federation has a Comity Commission through which six- 
teen Protestant denominations are learning increasingly that the 
problem of making Chicago a City of God is a common task in 
pursuit of which nothing must be lost by unwise competition or 
unnecessary overlapping. 


It, too, has adopted a set of rules regarding location of enter- 
prises which provide for real co-operation. It regards as a 
definite part of its task the making of a statesmanlike survey of 
unoccupied, over-churched and prospective sections of the metro- 
politan area, and on the basis of its studies the mapping out of a 
program of occupancy fair to all denominations. 


As in this, so in most of the larger cities, the major denomina- 
tions are more and more regarding their task as one. 
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Community, Federated and Union or People’s Churches 

This study of community, federated and union or people’s 
churches is based upon material from the correspondence files of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Three 
distinct types of churches are in evidence: 

1. Community Churches. Such a church is usually the only 
church in a community. They are sometimes formed by members 
from various out-of-town denominational churches coming together 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of God in the locality con- 
cerned. They are accustomed to admit all types of professing Chris- 
tians to membership. Sometimes such churches affiliate with a 
denominational group and sometimes they do not. 

2. Federated Churches are formed by the coming together of 
two or more already existing separate churches within a given 
locality. They are usually found in centers where the population 
is shrinking, or in sections where over-churching is recognized and 
the desire has arisen for eliminating unnecessary competition. 

3. Union or People’s Churches are usually formed in the midst 
of a fairly large community wherein is found several other churches. 
Adherents are frequently persons dissatisfied with the life in the 
other local churches. 

The influences active in the formation of such churches are 
varied. One is the population shrinkage in older sections of the 
country, like New England, where many communities face a 
decided decrease in the population of Protestant sympathizers. This 
makes advisable the federating of churches once required to minister 
to the larger group of people. Another is the over-churching 
found in newer communities. In many such communities various 
denominational groups have organized without due consideration of 
the religious requirements of the population. Numbers in the 
localities have not grown as anticipated or have lost population 
with changing economic conditions, and the inhabitants have recog- 
nized the waste of ecclesiastical competition and the resulting in- 
efficiency. Still another is the desire for a community program. 
The desire for an adequate program of religious and community 
life often combine with the two previous influences to lead to the 
federation of competing churches or the establishment of a com- 
munity church in localities where no church has previously been 
active. Often a feeling of dissatisfaction or friction within some 
local church may lead to a group separating itself, calling together 
some kindred spirits, and establishing a union or people’s church 
which competes with other local congregations. 

Denominational relations are varied. Some federated churches 
maintain their relations with all the larger denominational bodies 
sharing in the federation. Others affiliate with one particular 
denomination chosen from the group entering the federation, or 
with a denomination entirely removed from the affiliations of the 
federating churches. Community churches, especially in the East, 
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are likely to affiliate with some denomination, while at the same 
time receiving members on the community basis. 

Most union or people’s churches and many community churches, 
especially in the West, are joining together in community church 
associations, forming practically another denomination. In Colorado, 
for instance, there is a fully organized association of community 
churches, having a missionary secretary among its officers. 

Churches of these three types are on record in the Federal Coun- 
cil files from twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia, to the 
total number of 165. In classifying them we cannot always be certain 
of the proper designation because terminology is decidedly confused 
in correspondence, and often an insufficient indication of the type 
of church is given. In addition to the churches listed, many 
inquiries concerning the method of forming such churches, espe- 
cially of the community or federated type, are found, as well as 
correspondence concerning means of securing pastors to fill such 
churches. 

The available statistics of these churches are as follows: 


State Total Union Community Federated 
Calilorniageanr tm: oe ok en. 3 , a 
COlOTACO Maal eer ear aes 5 3 2 
Wonnecticut) --o ee eke 21 6 15 
EOTiGdamee ee nee ie 1 al 
NA AH Oma A Sale hate te oe Maes 1 1 
TIWNOISREA Kae Sole nO eer 3 il 2 
DW AE or Sots val ereeae aod 3 33 
Kansas ne ee dria ees 8 3 5 
Wientucky. bh yates cisions iaule s ore 1 1 
Mouisianaver ss ea aire o- 1 1 
Wali Geter caters ch ci. sleet ec 1 1 
VAT VLAIIC Serer era iets oe ths ole 1 1 
IWassachuSsettsmeres ay aec a: 33 5 23 5 
Whee Goo ws Ooo oe ole c 2S 8 
MianneGSOta meen. ences 3 2 il 
MASS OUT a wept tescee eusaererete ait 4 1 1 2 
Montana vein iiereiea 1 1 
Nebraska tricot: selieimec- 5 2 3 
INGxy ISERIES oacoaoae 2 1 i 
ING IGT GS hG.0 oe cael & Z 2 
ING Wile OKs enueeere | Raa aa 8 3 5 
ORTOm cbs setae ee On 7 5 D) 
OXLESONGMs rr eras ca eet ere: ie 2 
JRSM ENAMEL! Socc con poe 1 1 
TEXAS eee cde sete ais oc 2 2 
IVSTINION Geer teien chic creo irene 35 85 
Washingt onmanarncetl rae oc 4 il 1 2 
Wiashinston, sD riG@y.me 7c ie 2 
Wieris Whheernmieils a goabocge 1 il 
WASCONSINGmE ae eran a 2 i 1 

165 a 66 92 


These short studies of large subjects serve as indices of the 
temper of the Protestant churches, particularly in those sections 
where Congregational churches are most numerous and lead to 
hope for better things in the not distant future. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
_ CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


To the National Council of Congregational Churches: 


During the biennium 1924-1925 the National Council has been 
represented in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ by 
the attendance of four representatives at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Columbus, Ohio, in December 1923 and by the 
attendance of twelve delegates at the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council in Atlanta, Ga., in December 1924, The Council 
has been represented also in the administrative committee of the 
Federal Council by the continuous service of the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles*E. Burton, also for the major portion of the plenpiay by 
Rev. Harry R. Miles. 


The representatives of the National Council in the Federal 
Council would call the attention of the ministers and laymen of the 
Congregational Churches to the report of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America for the past quadrennium. Con- 
gregationalists have been among the leaders in this great movement 
for co-ordinating the work of the free Churches in America. They 
ought to be increasingly informed as to the work of the Commis- 
sions of the Federal Council and they ought also to share more 
adequately in carrying the burden of its support. 


Attention is called in the report of the Federal Council to the 
report of a special committee on Future Policies in Co-operative 
Work, pages 59-70; also to The Message to the Churches, pages 
71-74 and to the report of the Executive Committee, pages 87-100. 
Significant passages from these parts of the report are presented 
herewith. 


Working Together 


A condensed report of the Federal Council to its constituent 
bodies, May 1, 1925. 


A pastor who attended the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches at Atlanta last December summarized its 
significance in the discriminating words: “The outstanding impres- 
sion left by the sessions of the Federal Council is that American 
Protestantism is becoming a unit.” 


Certainly no one who has observed the life of the Churches in 
America during recent years can doubt that there is an enlarging 
acquaintance across denominational lines, a deepening trust among 
the denominations, a clearer consciousness of common purposes, and 
a greater readiness for co-operative service. 


To the fact that there is an underlying spiritual unity among 
the evangelical Churches the Federal Council of the Churches owes 
its existence. The Council grows in strength just in proportion to 
the growth of the spirit of mutual understanding and the recognition 
of common tasks among the Churches. 
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For if Christians really feel and think together they will desire 
to act together. Common experiences require common expression. 
Common purposes: call for common programs. And to act together 
effectively the Churches must have some common agency; not an 
elaborate or highly centralized organization, but at least some 
simple body through which to give outward manifestation of their 
inner oneness of spirit. 


It would be a mistake, therefore, to think of the Federal Council 
of the Churches as existing simply for the sake of greater efficiency 
in work. Its significance is deeper, reaching down deep into the 
spiritual realm. Each denomination has something to contribute to 
the richness of our total apprehension of Christ and His Church. 
Each denomination has something to learn from the others. Our 
fullest vision of Christ will not come to us apart from our sharing 
in the vision and the experience of others. At the same time, it 
would be equally a mistake to overlook the practical value of such 
co-operation as is made possible through an organization.like the 
Federal Council. Each denomination is stronger because of the 
support of the others, and because of the consciousness of being a 
part of one great Christian movement. An increased power comes 
to all the Churches and their influence upon all the life of the 
world is enlarged by every advance in their growing solidarity. 


The review of the co-operation of the Churches in the Federal 
Council during the past four years, as presented at the quadrennial 
meeting in Atlanta, December 3-9, was an occasion for further 
encouragement and larger faith. The progress which has been made 
has not been sensational, but it has been steady and solid. Four 
years ago, the Churches found themselves in a period of confusion 
and uncertainty following the war and its attendant reactions. 
Today, it is the judgment of thoughtful observers that the co-opera- 
tive movement rests on a surer foundation and that its program 
is more significant than ever before. 


Evangelism 


There has been a growing recognition of the central place of 
evangelism in the work of the Federal Council and of the necessity 
for co-operation among the evangelistic forces of the Churches. 
No one could desire for a moment any diminution, but rather great 
increase, of our present emphasis on the application of Christian 
principles to all the social and international problems of our day. 
No one can think deeply, however, about our contemporary life with- 
out concluding that we are not likely to experience any great ad- 
vance in public righteousness without a very great advance in 
personal holiness. The work of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Evangelism, and of the denominational departments of evan- 
gelism that co-operate in it, has borne constant witness to this 
truth. The Gospel has been proclaimed with power in hundreds of 
communities, in the name not of any separate group but of all the 
Churches included in the Council. More than a score of communities 
have had the services both of the representatives of the Federal 
Council and of the several denominational departments of evan- 
gelism in planning simultaneous campaigns in which the Churches of 
the community agree on special periods for concerted emphasis on 
evangelism. In many more cities than those visited personally the 
same type of simultaneous evangelistic campaigns on the part of 
the pastors and laymen is developing as a result of the demonstra- 
tion of its value elsewhere. The Churches have been discovering 
that they can do concertedly in evangelism what they cannot do 
separately. 
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The Commission on Evangelism has served also as a_ center 
through which the observance of special devotional periods is 
promoted in all the Churches. The preparation of the topics of the 
Universal Week of Prayer at the beginning of the year and the 
promotion of the Fellowship of Prayer (in a circulation of nearly 
half a million copies) during the period preceding Easter have 
served to focus the worship and intercession of the Churches upcn 
great common needs.. 


Social Service 


The Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Social 
Service has been a center through which the Churches have acted 
unitedly in bringing Christian principles to bear more effectively 
upon our social life. That the Council is rendering a much needed 
service is indicated by the requests which come from all quarters of 
the country for assistance. Noteworthy progress is being made 
through the combined interest of the Churches in ministering to the 
prisoners in county jails, in developing a better recreational life in 
communities, in arousing public opinion against the evils of child 
labor, in promoting co-operation in industry, and in relating the 
Church to other important enterprises of human welfare. 

In the great movement in behalf of inculcating respect for law, 
with especial reference to the Eighteenth Amendment, the Federal 
Council has played a quiet but most effective part. The notable 
series of conferences launched by the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand owes its origin to the Chairman of the Commission on 
Councils of Churches, and its office has furnished the administrative 
staff for the same. 


Research and Education 


One of the most significant developments of the year has been 
the establishment of the Department of Research and Education 
upon a more adequate basis. Its function is in no sense to make 
pronouncements or other official statements concerning the policy of 
either the Federal Council or its constituent bodies. Its purpose is 
rather to secure impartially the informational data without which a 
wise and correct judgment on social and industrial questions cannot 
be framed. The Information Service is now published weekly, and 
its steadily growing subscription list bears testimony to the im- 
portant service that it is rendering to pastors and other Christian 
leaders through the country. 


Christian Race Relations 


Through the work of the Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, the Christian ideal of inter-racial co-operation, as opposed 
to racial conflict and misunderstanding, has been given practical 
expression. Within the year in nearly a dozen additional cities inter- 
racial committees, made up of leading white and Negro citizens, 
have been formed, or inter-racial conferences held to consider to- 
gether how the two races can most effectively co-operate. A more 
conspicuous effort has been the campaign of education against the 
lynching evil. The extensive publicity given to the facts through 
the channels of the Churches and through the public press, has in 
the judgment of close observers, been no small factor in reducing 
the appaling lynching record of America to by far the lowest figure 
ever known in the present generation. 

Within the past year another unique undertaking in behalf of 
racial understanding has been begun in the creation of a special 
committee on Goodwill between Christians and Jews, with an execu- 
tive giving his full time to the work. 
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Christian Internationalism 

_ In a world all but shattered by universal war and groping 
blindly for permanent peace, the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill has given outstanding expression 
to the Christian conscience on international affairs. The effort to 
create and express public opinion in support of America’s participa- 
tion in the Permanent Court of International Justice has been 
pressed with vigor. The conferences held with the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, at which representatives 
of the many denominations that had taken official action in support 
of the World Court, presented their denominational resolutions, made 
a most convincing demonstration that the concern for the World 
Court permeated the life of every Christian church. The energy of 
the Council is now being directed persistently toward an educa- 
tional campaign for the outlawing of war and constructive measures 
for the peaceful settlement of all international difficulties. 


Fifteen of the denominations have now taken official action 
creating special committees to work for peace through the Churches, 
and their official co-operation in the Federal Council’s Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill promises to make the influence 
of the Churches felt much more powerfully than it has been hitherto. 

The tension of feeling during the past year between the United 
States and Japan in connection with the provision of our immigra- 
tion act excluding Japanese has thrown the work of the Committee 
on Relations with the Orient into strong relief. The well-nigh unan- 
imous feeling in the mission boards and other agencies of all de- 
nominations that some friendly way should be found of dealing with 
the question of Japanese immigration found a united voice through 
the Federal Council of the Churches. Even though the efforts of 
the Council were not immediately successful, the testimony which 
comes from Japan makes it clear that the sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of the American Churches, as manifested through 
the Council, was one of the most powerful influences in helping the 
Japanese to retain confidence in the American people in spite of 
the strain put upon the existing goodwill between the two countries. 
The conclusion on the part of missionary leaders in Japan that the 
method and manner of the exclusion act may have set back the 
progress of the Christian movement in Japan by twenty years is 
leading the Federal Council to seek the right program for educat- 
ing the public concerning the necessity for a revision of our present 
policy. 

Co-operation with the Churches of Other Lands 


At no time in the previous history of the Federal Council have 
the relations of the American Churches to the Churches of other 
lands been comparable in significance to the situation at present. 
The quest for unity among the nations has led the Christian 
Churches of the world to see that the supreme ‘contribution which 
they could make to world unity would be for them to give fuller 
expression to the supranational character of the Church’s fellow- 
ship. The aftermath of the war has made the co-operation of the 
American Churches with the Evangelical Churches of Europe a par- 
ticularly momentous issue. The shattered economic life on the 
Continent has left European Protestantism in large areas face to 
face with the greatest crisis in its history. The collapse of cur- 
rencies, the rising cost of living, the cessation of former income 
as a result of the separation of Church and State, the general 
economic chaos, and the devastation of war have thrown on the 
Churches of Europe a burden which it is utterly impossible for 
them to bear unaided. 
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The creation of the Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe by the notable conference in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, called on the initiative of the Federal Council of the Churches 
in the summer of 1921, gives promise of now making possible a 
far-reaching program of help to the Churches of the Continent. 
The leadership of Dr. Adolf Keller of Zurich, Switzerland, is making 
the Central Bureau an agency of outstanding significance for both 
the moral and financial support of the Protestant Churches of 
Europe on the part of their sister Churches in America and other 
countries. 


Community Co-operation 


Undergirding the whole program which the Federal Council 
as a national agency for co-operation carries on, is the work of 
developing co-operation in the local community. There are now ap- 
proximately fifty communities in which the Churches are maintain- 
ing systematic and organized co-operation with each other through 
a local council or federation of churches. Each of these local 
councils is an autonomous body, responsible only to the Churches of 
that community, but looking to the Federal Council constantly for 
assistance and for inspiration. 


Other Areas of Service 


The Washington Office has been an indispensable adjunct of 
the Council, serving as a constant point of contact with governmental 
agencies. The work in behalf of army and navy chaplains, has 
been bridging the gulf which has hitherto tended to separate the 
Churches’ representatives in army and navy from the normal life 
of the Churches themselves. The preparation and publication of the 
Yearbook of the Churches, which is a mine of information about the 
forces of religion in America, has also been an important function 
of the Washington Office. 


The Committee on Relations with the Eastern Churches has 
continued to work for a closer fellowship between the American 
Churches and the Churches of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
most of which are now passing through a period of great suffering. 


The Committee on Mercy and Relief functioned actively for 
several months in behalf both of the refugees in Greece and the 
suffering in Germany. The Committee on Religious Work on the 
Canal Zone has filled an important place in providing a_ center 
through which the evangelical bodies can support the union churches 
in this area, where difficult conditions present an unusual challenge 
to all une religious forces and where common action is particularly 
essentia 


A Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, appointed by 
the Administrative Committee to consider how the great missionary 
and benevolent interests of all denominations might be furthered 
through interesting people more widely in generous provision for 
the Churches’ agencies, has found itself dealing with such an im- 
portant problem of vital interest to all denominations. 


Relations with Constituent Denominations 


A survey of the present situation justifies the conclusion that 
the relation between the Council and the denominations which com- 
prise it has been becoming more intimate and direct. At the month- 
ly meetings of the Administrative Committee, which includes at least 
one Official representative of each denomination, the whole program 
of the Council is considered in detail and no important actions are 
taken without its clear authorization. The Executive Committee, 
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made up of about one hundred of the official representatives of the 
constituent bodies, each year passes in review the development of 
the preceding twelve months and considers policies and program for 
the coming year. 


The budget of the current year, as adopted at the Quadrennial 
meeting last December is $272,100. It is gratifying to note that 
several denominations have more than trebled their contribution to 
the Council during the quadrennium. Nothing is more basic to the 
development of the Council than a generous advance by all the con- 
stituent bodies in their financial support of the federation which 
eA ne created and which is increasingly serving the interests 
Olea 


The Way to Larger Unity 


How has this measure of vital and practical unity come about? 
Not through theoretical discussions as to differences of faith and 
order; not through abstract arguments about the necessity for some 
complete merger. It has been the result of placing the emphasis 
always and insistently upon unity in service. When the Churches 
face together the overwhelming tasks laid upon them by the need 
of the world, they discover their underlying oneness of purpose and 
spirit and relegate their minor differences to a secondary place. If 
there is one lesson more than another to be learned from the ex- 
perience of the Churches as federated in the Council, it is that the 
pathway to the larger unity which we seek lies through the field 
of actual service in the spirit of Christ to human need. The sure 
way of getting together is to work together on the basis of such 
unity as we already have. 


Future Policies in Co-operative Work 


The following is a digest of the salient points of a carefully 
worked out report by a representative committee on the policies 
which the Federal Council should pursue adopted by the Council 
December 6, 1924. Careful elaborations were presented (see Quad- 
rennial Report, p. 59 ff). 


1. There should be continued and enlarged emphasis on the 
common and fundamental duty of direct evangelism. 


2. There should be provision for more immediate, more ade- 
quate and better equipped effort by the Churches to meet the great 
human emergencies which arise from time to time and which the 
Churches should meet in their own name or rather in Christ’s name, 
with such works of mercy and relief as will express to the world the 
love of Christ going out to men through His Church. 

8. There should be undiminished effort to set forth the Chris- 
tian view of such questions of social, racial, economic and inter- 
national relationship as demand consideration by the Christian 
Church and the proclamation of that Gospel which was to be laid 
upon every creature, PU, and impersonal, and upon all human 
life. 

4, We ee id a careful restudy of the service which the 
Churches may reasonably expect of the Council in the field of in- 
vestigation of the rural problems of the Churches and in the co- 
ordination of effort in this field. 

5. There should be wise and effective expansion of the work of 
the Council in the co-operative study and investigation of such con- 
ditions as concern the Church, and the results of such research 
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should be made available for all the co-operating Churches and their 
various agencies. 

6. It is clear to. us that the coming four years will call for 
constant study of the question of the broader relations of our 
American Evangelical Churches to the Churches of other lands. 

7. We recommend that conference be held with the Churches of 
Canada with a view to the widest and most helpful relations between 
those Churches and the Churches of the United States’ represented 
in the Federal Council. 

8. We recommend to the constituent Churches and to the Ex- 
ecutive and Administrative Committees of the Council that an ade- 
quate study be made of the place of women in the work of the 
Council. 

9. The Federal Council should give special attention to foster- 
ing the establishment of local federations and councils of churches 
and the most sympathetic and helpful relations should be maintained 
ia them, with counsel and support extended freely on either 
side. 

10. We recommend continued study of the problem of the re- 
lation of the inter-board agencies to one another and to the Council, 
and also of the problem of the inter-relation of Christian agencies 
which have community programs. 

11. We recommend that the Council and its Commission con- 
tinue to seek and to cultivate the most harmonious and helpful re- 
lations with voluntary bodies engaged in similar tasks. 


Message to the Churches 
Adopted by the Federal Council, December 9, 1924. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
assembled in its fifth quadrennial meeting, sends to the Churches a 
message of fellowship. 


Fellowship in the Church 


Sitting together for six days face to face with the great tasks 
of the Church, the sense of our present oneness in Christ has become 
very real. We believe in the same God, are redeemed by the same 
Christ, are comforted by the same Spirit, study the same Book, offer 
the same prayers, sing the same hymns, strive for the same char- 
acter, and long for the same Kingdom. 

We rejoice in the growing manifestation of unity in essentials 
shown in city and state councils of churches, in great federal mis- 
sionary movements at home and abroad, in the earnest effort to find 
ways of giving organized expression to unity in village and open 
country, and in the great ecumenical gatherings soon to assemble. 

The world is in desperate need of fellowship—conscious fellow- 
ship of men with God and with one another. 

A world in quest of such fellowship must look to the Church. 
For the Church has found in Christ the true secret of fellowship. 
Through Him we are brought near to God and through Him all 
cleavages of nation, class and race can be bridged. 


Fellowship with God 


We call upon our Churches to proclaim with fresh faith the un- 
shakable conviction that only in a Divine fellowship can the need for 
human fellowship be met. “Our fellowship is with God and with 
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His Son, Jesus Christ.” Apart from this we shall seek in vain for 
real solutions to any problem. The fullest fellowship between man 
and man requires fellowship with God in Christ. This is our basic 
need. And this brings us to the fundamental work of the Church, 
evangelism. We note with gratification the co-operation of the 
Churches in this service, the concerted appeal to men to follow 
Christ and ally themselves with His Church, the joining of the 
denominations in the Federal Council in simultaneous and united 
endeavors. We commend yet closer co-operation in order that the 
voices of all the Churches may be lifted up in one common sum- 
mons to men to turn to God. 


Fellowship in Human Relations 


The issue of true fellowship with God our Father is fellowship 
with all His children. There is no more searching test of the extent 
to which our civilization is truly Christian than the measure to 
which fellowship has come to prevail in all the relations of men 
with one another. The fellowship to which Christ calls us is not 
for parts of life but for all of it. It is not to stop at home or 
Church; it is to reach beyond the factory gate, the national boundary 
and the color line. All the gulfs that separate men into self-seeking, 
suspicious or unfriendly groups are to be bridged by the spirit of 
fellowship that Jesus Christ releases in human life. 


Our industrial and economic life we must seek to build upon a 
basis of deeper fellowship. Unless brotherhood be a reality in the 
shop, the mine, the market-place—where most men spend the greater 
part of their working hours, it is not likely to be a reality else- 
where. In this sphere it is the primary function of the Church to 
infuse the lives of men with the Spirit of God, thus breeding a race 
of men of good will disposed, even eager, to incorporate the prin- 
ciples of Christ’s kingdom into the entire social order. 

Vicarious sympathy for all classes of men is a prerequisite for 
preaching the social gospel. Given that sympathy, let all ministers 
of the gospel call men to follow Christ in all social relations and in 
the practice of the stewardship of all that they are and have. 

We gladly emphasize the fact of a steadily developing social 
conscience in our country, which actually, if not consciously, has as 
its underlying principle Christ’s law of neighborly love. Our 
national prohibition law is a striking illustration of this new social 
conscience, which brushes aside without hesitation any claim of any 
individual to indulge any appetite or to perform any act which is a 
menace to the social order. The effect upon the physical, economic, 
social, and moral life of the nation of this extraordinary effort of 
society to protect itself from the liquor traffic, has been so beneficial 
that it is now generally agreed that the law will stand, based as it 
is upon the unassailable purpose “to promote the general welfare.” 
The present day duty of the moral citizenship of the Nation we be- 
lieve to be: 


(1) To magnify the value of the principle of total abstinence, and 
the obligation upon law-abiding citizens to practice the same, 

(2) To make unmistakably clear to both the lawless sellers and the 
lawless buyers of intoxicants that the liquor traffic has been 
permanently outlawed in the United States as the enemy of 
society; and 

(3) To urge local, State and Federal Governments to co-operate 
with increased vigor against the present organized resistance 
to the Prohibition law, until as adequate enforcement of that ° 
law has been secured as of any other social legislation. 
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World-Wide Fellowship 


The modern world, now a single neighborhood, demands for its 
very life the acceptance of the principle of fellowship among the 
nations. In our world today what happens anywhere happens every- 
where; what affects one affects all. We are all members one of 
another. Against war, as the denial of the Christian ideal of fellow- 
ship, we must bear clear and united witness. The voice of the 
Churches is unequivocally for the pacific settlement of all inter- 
national disputes, for justice and security to all nations on the 
basis of codified international law, for the outlawry of war through 
the development of international agencies for bringing aggressor 
nations under the collective moral condemnation of the world. Real- 
izing that the present burden of armament not only means a terrific 
economic strain, but also fosters the militaristic mind and leads to 
an atmosphere of fear in other nations, we voice the clear call of 
the Churches for a program of drastic reduction of armaments by 
all nations, in which our Government should participate, and, if 
occasion calls, should lead the way. 

The fellowship which the Christian Gospel seeks includes all 
races. ‘‘Has not one God created us? Have we not all one Father?” 
Whatever superficial differences there may be, the body of humanity 
is one. For “if one member suffer all the members suffer with it, 
and if one member be honored all the members rejoice with it.” 

Upon every Christian falls the personal responsibility to seek 
justice for all, to cultivate mutual appreciation and co-operation, and 
to dispel false racial pride or desire to dominate others. 

Upon every minister of the Gospel falls the inescapable duty 
of leadership in promoting a common fellowship in Christ as the 
ideal in race relations. The Christian Church cannot lower the 
standards of Christ. It is therefore uncompromisingly opposed to 
any effort, organized or unorganized, which creates or fosters racial 
prejudice and suspicion and destroys that fellowship which should 
characterize the family of God. 


Fellowship in Kingdom Tasks 


From among the remaining tasks of the Church we single out 
two which especially challenge co-operative endeavors—religious edu- 
cation and missions, both at home and abroad. 

The urgent need for constructive attention to Religious Educa- 
tion calls for no argument. Upon this depends the moral and 
spiritual fibre of our nation. Here the sorry results of the divisions 
of Christendom are conspicuously manifest; because of them re- 
ligious education has been all but completely banished from our 
public schools, to the grave peril of the nation’s future. This is a 
sin for which the Churches and the States should be called to re- 
pentance and to a conversion that should find some process in, or in 
connection with, the public schools, for matching intellectual training 
with that of the moral and religious nature. 

More directly are the Churches responsible for religious educa- 
tion in the home and in the Church. That the competition for the 
interest of the child with growing multitudes of other concerns be- 
comes more and more intense, and that the discipline of the home 
becomes more lax, only magnifies the importance of redoubled 
efforts to stimulate in the home and provide in the Church those 
effective processes of education which shall secure the spiritual 
foundations of tomorrow. 

Both at home and abroad the work of Christian missions is 
increasingly a co-operative task. In the interest of the strength of 
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the denominations themselves, although yet more for the sake of 
the victories of the Kingdom, we urge the Churches everywhere to 
co-operate with the mission boards in their purpose to avoid com- 
petitive overlapping on the one hand and consequent overlooking 
of less attractive fields on the other, and to arrive at effective 
comity. We would also summon the entire membership to the ade- 
quate financial support of the magnificent enterprise of the Churches 
which seeks to carry out the commission of the Master to witness 
for Him, beginning in our own community and reaching through 
State and Nation to the very ends of the earth. The challenge is 
not alone that of a world in need, but of a world that is ready. 

Finally, it is the call to fellowship with the Master which 
inheres in these differentiated calls. To this crowning fellowship 
you, the churches, are summoning yourselves in this fraternal greet- 
ing from your. representatives. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER, 


Chairman of the Delegation from the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches to the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board takes 
pleasure in submitting to the National Council the following report 
as to the status and work of the Board. In respect to the financial 
statement, matters pertaining to home administration, and statis- 
tics, the report covers the fiscal years ending August 31, 1923 and 
August 31, 1924; in respect to the work of the missions, the 
effort has been to bring the story down to the present time. 


I. The Foreign Field 
Africa 


Christian service along social lines in Johannesburg has met 
with gratifying success during the past few years. The humani- 
tarian side of this work has appealed to generous-hearted business 
men and large funds have been placed at the disposal of our 
missionaries for providing better entertainment and instruction for 
the mine workers on the Rand. To thousands of natives comes 
the Christian message through the bioscope as the moving pictures 
are exhibited in the mine compounds and locations where the 
natives are crowded together in abnormal conditions. 

The formation in London of a government Commission on 
Education of Natives in Africa has had a most important bearing 
upon the school work conducted by the American Board in Natal 
and the Transvaal. Definite principles of co-operation between 
the government and missionary societies have thus been laid down 
which place these missionary schools in a new and important 
relationship to the whole development of the colonies. 

In Portuguese territories there has been a steady growth of 
sympathy on the part of colonial officials for our missionary work. 

The outstanding characteristic of the native Christians of the 
Portuguese colonies, both in East and West Africa, has been their 
effective leadership in evangelism. Phenomenal advances in church 
membership and in the number of inquirers in catechumen classes 
have been reported from both sides of the continent. During the 
past twenty years in Angola the Christian communities have in- 
creased 1,000 per cent. while the missionary force has increased 50 
per cent. Devoted native Christians call from heathen villages 
those who would follow the Lord and start for themselves new 
Christian communities, only asking from the missionary spiritual 
and moral guidance and support. 


The Near East 


In Turkey some progress has been made in reaching mutual 
understandings with regard to the position of our schools. Co- 
operation with local government officials and with the central 
authorities in Angora has been increasingly satisfactory. 
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Church services conducted for the Christian remnant in various 
cities have been carried on. The numbers of worshipers have 
steadily diminished, however, as the migration of populations has 
progressed. The absorbing interest of the individual missionaries 
has been in the personal friendly contacts with individual Turks. 
Nine out of the eighteen stations occupied by the Board in 1914 
are now carrying on definite missionary activity. Ninety mission- 
aries are engaged in these activities and all but ten of them give 
their time almost exclusively to efforts for the Turks. Somewhat 
over seven hundred Turkish pupils are attending the few schools 
which are now open, as against about one hundred and fifty who 
were in attendance before the war. 

Results cannot be tabulated, but the effectiveness of the Gospel 
can be depended upon to bring forth fruit in due season if we 
faint not. It daily becomes more evident that the task of bringing 
to the Moslem peoples the love of God and the forgiveness of sin 
as they are revealed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ is one through- 
out the world, and that we must work in close sympathy and co- 
operation with other denominations engaged in this most difficult 
of all missionary enterprises. 

The King of Bulgaria and his advisers, including the Premier, 
insist that the American Board schools in Samokov be moved to 
Sofia and put into close relations with the national schools. Land 
has been appropriated by the National Assembly and special laws 
have been enacted in order to make the removal possible and to 
give the schools independence in the making of their curriculum. 
Political upheavals in the Kingdom have hindered but slightly the 
different departments of mission work. Bulgaria is making greater 
progress and is more open to the approach of Christian ideas and 
ideals than any other Balkan State, unless it be Greece under its 
recent advanced legislation. 


India, Ceylon, and China 


The two years under review have been turbulent years in 
India, Ceylon, and China. Under the spur of a rather narrow 
and intense nationalistic spirit all things foreign have been sharply 
questioned. Christianity has had to undergo a share in this sus- 
picion and criticism. A somewhat demanding attitude increasingly 
characterized Christians of these lands as to assuming authority 
in the ongoing of schools and church. There appeared a growing 
restlessness before what had come to be felt as the dominance of 
Western forces and forms in the spread of Christianity. 

Significantly at the same time was manifest a growing interest 
in Jesus Christ and a higher appreciation of him. Everywhere in 
both these lands there has been an eagerness to hear about him. 
Missionaries did not lack for audiences wherever they went. Evan- 
gelistic campaigns in China were more successful than ever in 
winning attention and response. In India not so many inquirers 
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were willing to profess themselves publicly as Christians; much 
less to identify themselves with churches. But everywhere Jesus 
was exalted, and by high and low. Gandhi and Sundar Singh glori- 
fied Him to their Hindu countrymen.. Far-sighted Chinese officials 
and literati declared Him to be the hope of China. Eight million 
copies of the Bible or portions of the Bible were distributed in 
China during 1923. It is a fact to wonder and to rejoice over that 
in spite of all adverse influences, political, social or religious, dur- 
ing these years, Jesus Christ has become an exalted figure in the 
thought of both India and China. 

These years also have been marked by a readjustment of 
mission processes, in part due to the change of attitude noted 
above. Larger representation has been given to Chinese and 
Indian members on councils and committees. In all these lands, 
native leaders have been put in positions of larger responsibility 
and independent action. Changes in Mission organization, which 
have been going on for some years, have resulted now in prac- 
tically committing the oversight and development of church work 
and outreaching evangelism to Boards and Councils in which 
Christians of the land are in large majority. This has been a 
period of rapid progress in such devolution of power. 

It cannot be overlooked or glossed that in the Board’s mission 
fields of India, Ceylon, and China the past two years have been a 
period of disappointment, amounting in some cases to heart-break, 
as needs and opportunities repeatedly pressed have been steadily 
unmet for lack of funds to appropriate. Long deferred repairs in 
dilapidated mission plants; refusal to seize the chance of a newly 
opened door or to follow up a challenging gain; the monotonous 
word from the home base—‘‘No advance; no new work; no rein- 
forcement; just hold on and wait’—these situations have worn at 
the heart and weakened the morale of those who for years have 
been holding on in hope that the church at home would realize 
the situation and respond to the call. There have been two more 
years of unmet needs in these wide open fields. 


Japan © 


We have entered into co-operative arrangements with the 
Kumiai churches through their national organization, whereby the 
general evangelistic work of the Board and of the churches is 
carried on as a unit. The American Board appropriation for evan- 
gelistic work is paid into a common treasury, to which the eighty 
Kumiai churches contribute, and from this fund weak churches are 
aided and evangelistic campaigns and enterprises are conducted. 
By this plan the entire evangelistic work in Japan, so far as it 
relates to the American Board Mission and the Congregational 
churches in America, is a single unit. 

The large number of churches among the Japanese in Korea 
the outgrowth of the independent foreign missionary endeavor of 
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the Kumiai church in Japan, have become independent of the 
Mother Church financially and administratively. They are called 
the Kaishu churches. They have long urged the residence among 
them of an American Board missionary. At the request of those 
churches, backed by the approval of the Kumiai churches and ap- 
proved by the missionaries of other Boards working in Korea, the 
Board has located Dr. Horatio B. Newell in Seoul, Korea, where he 
has met with a hearty welcome from all parties. 

Under the leadership of President Ebina, attendance at 
Doshisha has risen from some 1,500 students in 1919 to 4,700 in 
1925. Kobe College has secured a new site outside the city of Kobe 
where it is planning to erect buildings adequate for its expanding 
needs. 


‘Mexico 


This Mission is in possession of the expanded area taken over 
in* exchange with the Southern Methodist Board. It gives us a 
consolidated field from Guadalajara to the south, along the west 
fringe of states to the northern border. Mazatlan and Tepic have 
been occupied as new stations in the place of the former station of 
Chihuahua. Dr. John Howland is President of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Mexico City, where land has been purchased for 
a site for a contemplated new plant for this growing union insti- 
tution. The Board’s school at Guadalajara is being reorganized 
that it may the more efficiently serve as a preparatory school for 
the Seminary. The laws of Mexico demand that the leaders in the 
churches shall be Mexicans, not foreigners. 


Czechoslovakia 


The disestablishment of the Roman Catholic Church in Czecho- 
slovakia has opened that country to evangelistic effort. New con- 
gregations have sprung up over wide areas and the call is impera- 
tive for assistance in securing places in which the people may 
meet. A legacy of $10,000, left the American Board for this Mis- 
sion, is now being used to provide, with the larger sums the 
people themselves are giving, some eight to ten new places of 
worship. 

Philippine Islands 


The Islands continue to be one of the most fruitful fields of 
the Board. With the entire island of Mindanao allocated to us 
under inter-board agreement, our opportunity is almost limitless. 
The tide of immigration from the northern islands is into Mindanao, 
and we are called upon to care for the converts of other missions 
in addition to serving the existing population which is increasingly 
open to missionary approach. The work for the Mohammedan 
Moros in the interior still offers a wide open door, but must wait 
for better financial conditions in the Board’s treasury. Special 
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« 
funds have been given for the erection of a $30,000 hospital and a 
$13,000 Woman’s Building at Cagayan, and they are under con- 
struction. Also at Manilla the new Union Theological Seminary 
building, in which the American Board-has a $27,000 share, is now 
being erected. Four Boards co-operate in this enterprise. 


II. Finances 


The expenditures of the Board in 1923 were $1,176,247.27; the 
receipts were $1,176,173.80, leaving a deficit of $63.47, which was 
met by personal gifts. Including the gifts of the Woman’s Board 
the total income of the year was $1,902,826.43. The expenditures 
of the Board in 1924 were $1,192,156.60, the receipts $1,171,847.73, 
leaving a deficit of $20,308.87, which was covered by gifts and sub- 
scriptions at the Annual Meeting. Including the gifts of the 
Woman’s Boards the total income for 1924 was $2,017,331.22, the 
two million mark having been reached for the first time. The total 
income for the two years is $38,920,157.65 as compared with $3,853,- 
866.15 for the previous biennium. 

In 1924, by reason of a special matured Conditional Gift of 
$50,000 and sundry other gifts, it was possible to reduce the ac- 
cumulated indebtedness carried over from previous years, by $50,- 
767.68, leaving the debt at $129,272.31. The Board is facing the 
problem of how not to increase this amount at the end of the 
present year. In order to prevent such a calamity, a policy of 
retrenchment is being followed in respect to every line of expendi- 
ture, while our constituents—both churches and individual donors— 
are being urged to come to the relief of the Board. 


The Trust funds of the Board have increased from $5,132,363.99 
in 1922 to $5,407,577.29 in 1924, viz., by $275,213.30. 


III. Administration at Home 


The administration of the missions occupies by far the larger 
part of the time of the Prudential Committee. Certain other 
matters, however, deserve attention in this report. After twenty- 
three years of service Mr. John G. Hosmer retired as Publishing 
and Purchasing Agent in 1928, and Mr. Harvey L. Meeken was ap- 
pointed in his place. Dr. Mark H. Ward, formerly medical mission- 
ary in Turkey, followed Rev. Alden H. Clark as Candidate Secre- 
tary in the Home Department, and has also served as Medical 
Director. At the Annual Meeting in 1924, action was taken looking 
to forming a Medical Department with a physician in charge, de- 
voting his whole time to care for the health of the missionaries and 
the supervision of the medical work on the field. In 19238 “Life and 
Light,” the organ of the Woman’s Board of Missions, and “Mission 
Studies,” the organ of the Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Interior, were combined with the “Missionary Herald,” and Secre- 
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tary Enoch F. Bell was elected editor. A Council of Woman’s 
Boards, composed of 21 members, has been formed for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the work of the three Woman’s Boards. The new 
arrangement has proved of value also in keeping the American 
Board and the Woman’s Boards in closer touch. Joint meetings of 
the American Board and the Council are held from time to time 
with gratifying results. 

The activities of the Candidate Department have been affected 
materially by the financial situation of the Board. In order to keep 
the expenditures within our income, we have been under the painful 
necessity of reducing our missionary force through a series of 
years, a policy in which the Woman’s Boards have been obliged to 
share. The record of new recruits during the past five years, 
including the Woman’s Boards, is as follows: 


1920—73 
1921—56 
1922—53 
1923—48 
1924—47 


We trust the members of the National Council will appreciate 
that if we are obliged to continue such a policy, a disaster of large 
proportions impends. Our missions are crying out for help, not 
because candidates are not in sight, but because the Board is 
unable to send many who offer to go. If financial relief appears, 
it will bear fruit immediately in this department. 


IV. Statistics 


At the close of the last fiscal year, the Board had on its rolls 
718 missionaries under life appointment and 100 engaged in term 
service, making a total of 818. Employed in various capacities, 
preachers, teachers, Bible workers, nurses, etc., are 5,460 classed 
as native workers. We have 17 missions, 112 stations, 1,728 out- 
stations, and we are working under 15 different flags. Our churches 
number 614, our church members 89,848, with a total constituency 
of 252,740. In educational work we have 12 colleges, 29 theological 
and Bible training schools, and 1,403 schools of lower grades. There 
are 83,043 pupils under Christian instruction. Our hospitals and 
dispensaries number 79, with an average of 1,161 treatments a 
day. The value of our real estate and equipment in foreign lands 
is $7,500,000. The contributions of our native Christians last year 
were $454,819. We are co-operating with 37 other Boards—Ameri- 
can, Canadian, and British—in the conduct of union institutions or 
organizations. 

We submit this report in grateful recognition of the fact that 
through the association of the Board with the National Council, we 
are brought into a relation of partnership with the churches which 
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should be increasingly fruitful as time goes on. In the opinion 
of your Committee, never were the prospects so bright as to the 
effectiveness of our missionaries, never before in the Board’s history 
of 115 years have our constituents had an opportunity to use their 
money to better advantage in the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


In behalf of the Prudential Committee, 
CORNELIUS H. PATTON, 


Home Secretary. 
June 1, 1925. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Administrative Personnel 


During the two years which have elapsed since the Springfield 
meeting of the National Council, several changes have taken place 
in the Support Department staff of The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. After eight years with’ the Association, Dr. Samuel Lane 
Loomis retired in the fall of 1924 and is doing part-time work 
editing The American Missionary Magazine. Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper, formerly connected with the American Board and the 
Commission on Missions, was elected in 1924 to take his place as 
Associate Secretary. Dr. Frank N. White having retired from the 
Chicago office, Rev. E. W. Huelster, D.D., for some time associated 
with the Near East Relief, was called to that place. 


A notable advance toward a greater degree of co-operation was 
made in the creation of a new Associate Secretaryship for the 
cultivation of a larger support among the Negro Congregationalists 
and other alumni of our Schools. To this office Professor George N. 
White, for many years Principal of Burrell Normal School, Florence, 
Alabama, has been called. He is a brother of the well known 
writer and Secretary, Walter White, of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Secretary White is the first 
colored home office Secretary, and will have his headquarters in 
Chicago. His coming calls attention to the fact that the faith of 
the founders is being vindicated on every hand. Twenty-two of our 
schools and colleges are for Negro youth. Eleven of these are now 
headed by Negro Principals and the standards maintained educa- 
tionally and culturally are higher than ever before. 


The resignation of Secretary Alfred V. Bliss from the Boston 
office to be State Superintendent of the Congregational Conference 
of Maine, leaves that important branch of the Association’s work 
without any head at the present time. Likewise, the activity of 
the Support Department has been considerably curtailed because 
Dr. Cady has .had to give a large part of his time to the Commis- 
gion on Missions, sharing with Dr. Halliday the promotional activi- 
ties of that organization. 

Cutting down the administrative responsibility of the Associa- 
tion as well as the area of its work and influence on the Pacific 
coast, the decision is recorded of Southern California to place in 
the category of State work in Southern California, what was former- 
ly under the care of Secretary George W. Hinman, Superintendent 
of Oriental Missions. This change, while it was not sought by the 
Association and while it removes from our service a most efficient 
and effective worker in the person of Rev. Paul B. Waterhouse, will 
free Dr. Hinman for a larger service in the intermountain regions 
and with the growing work among Orientals in the coast states. 
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. Progress in Schools for Negroes 


In 1913 the Association was operating seventy-four schools. 
The record for 1928 shows only thirty-six, fewer than one-half. In 
neither instance do we include the day and night schools for 
Orientals on the Pacific coast, which now number sixteen. What has: 
happened? In the seventy-four schools ten years ago there were 
twelve thousand two hundred and fifty pupils. In the thirty-six 
schools last year there were about seven thousand seven hundred. 
The number of schools was reduced by more than one-half, the 
pupils by one-third. In 1918 there were sixteen hundred secondary 
pupils. In 1923 there were thirty-five hundred. Here the number 
of pupils increased during the decade over one hundred per cent. In 
1913 there were four hundred and sixty workers employed in the 
schools and in 1928 there were four hundred and fifty, a decrease 
of only ten. In 1918 there were one hundred and sixty-six college 
students registered, and in 1923 there were two hundred and forty, 
an increase of almost fifty per cent. 


This same tendency is borne out in the increase in the total 
amount of tuition received. In 1913 the pupils paid séventy-three 
thousand dollars and in 1923 the total was one hundred thousand, 
representing a per capita tuition of six dollars in 1918, and twelve 
dollars and fifty cents in 1928. 


This development is more significant than the figures indicate. 
It means that the educational work of the Association has not 
only borne fruit, but especially that the Negroes themselves are 
willing to pay an important share of the expenses of their education. 
It means furthermore, that the South is today assuming the 
responsibility of providing elementary schools in many localities. 
The A. M. A. now operates only two strictly elementary schools for 
colored children. 


With the battle for elementary education nearing complete 
victory the Association naturally turns its attention to secondary 
schools and colleges. In Alabama, High Schools worthy of the 
name are rare indeed. Emerson at Mobile, Lincoln Normal at 
Marion, Burrell Normal at Florence and Trinity at Athens stand 
absolutely alone in those important centers as real High Schools. 
In the midst of them towers Talladega, a college of no mean 
proportions, rich in opportunities for service. Over a score of fine 
and promising young men and women left its halls last spring with 
their A. B. degrees, ready and able to assume positions of leader- 
ship. The same can be said for Georgia with Knox at Athens, 
Ballard at Macon, Dorchester at McIntosh and Allen at Thomasville, 
with Atlanta University as their center. Soon Brick School, now a 
Junior College, will be to North Carolina what Talladega is to 
Alabama, with Lincoln Academy at Kings Mountain, and Peabody 
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at Troy supplying High School graduates who desire more training. 
In Mississippi the responsibility has been laid chiefly on Tougaloo 
College to supply teachers for the city and rural schools of an 
entire state. To meet the needs of the hour and prepare for an 
unprecedented future Tougaloo will need thousands of dollars for 
equipment, building and endowments. It is doubtful whether any 
educational institution in America is more needed than Tougaloo. 
The same is true of Straight College situated amidst the one hun- 
dred thousand Negroes of New Orleans, and offering the only oppor- 
tunity in that important city to colored youth for college education. 
Here the lack of funds alone prevents the building of a great and 
useful city college. In Austin, Texas, with its vast territory and 
scattered population, Tillotson College stands alone with its ideals 
for perfecting a high grade teachers’ college. Space does not 
permit of words describing the forward steps, heroic efforts and 
unique opportunities at Fessenden Academy in Florida, Avery 
Institute in Charleston, S. C., Le Moyne Junior College in Memphis, 
Tenn., and Gloucester School at Cappahosic, Virginia. 


Never in the almost eighty years of noble service among 
colored people was the Association’s work with its high ideals, 
distinctive emphases, ‘and unalloyed fellowship more needed than 
today. Race prejudice was never keener or more general than 
now. The opportunities as well as the demands for Negro leader- 
ship were never greater. With longing hearts, searching minds and 
consecrated wills thousands of Negro youth turn to the Association 
annually assured by the experiences of three-quarters of a century 
that anything labeled A. M. A. is tried and true, one hundred per 
cent. genuine. 


The Look Ahead Educationally 


Facing the new decade the Association feels that it needs to do 
at least four things: First, take a friendly broadminded and co- 
operative attitude toward the development of public education which 
in itself is a vindication if not a recognition of the Association’s 
half-century of pioneering. Second, intelligently see to it that the 
Association’s educational work in the future is recognized by the 
public authorities and its programs made to articulate with the pro- 
grams of the various states and counties. Third, find the special 
or particular thing that each institution ought to do, not only for 
the present but also for the future, and then see to it that the 
educational and social equipment, both physical and personal are 
provided to adequately meet the ends in view. And, fourth, give 
special attention to the discovery of how to make institutions of a 
religious character function in a scientific and practical age in the 
production of those moral and spiritual qualities which in the end 
alone justify any program of education. Here as always the Asso- 
ciation is in a position freely to place its primary emphasis. 
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Progress in Other Lines 


While the Negro work forms the major responsibility of the 
Association, there is likewise an important field in its work for 
non-white races, as well as for white southern Highlanders. With 
the changed status of the Indian, who has within the period under 
review been granted the right of citizenship and thus become eligible 
to public schools, we find our work with this great people of im- 
perative need and compelling interest. Superintendent of Indian 
work, Rev. Rudolf Hertz, and Dr. Riggs, both report that there 
appears to be an increasing appreciation among our Indian 
friends for the kind of work that we are doing, particularly at 
Santee Normal, and comparatively high tuition is paid gladly by 
Indians to whom the free government schools are open. On their 
own testimony their high estimate of the Association’s schools 
is based on the fact that they desire for their young people the 
kind of training in Christian character that they know can be 
found under the A. M. A. Furthermore, Santee extends its program 
two years beyond that of the government schools. 


When it comes to the Orientals, we find ourselves challenged 
as never before by the official acts of Congress which have placed 
in question the genuineness of Christian friendliness and good- 
will toward the Orient, and particularly Japan. While our day and 
night schools on the coast for Chinese and Japanese are none of 
them large, they serve a very vital purpose in the training of young 
Chinese and Japanese who are enabled to discriminate between 
America’s Christian heart and her official unfriendly attitude. Just 
as in the past many of these young men have returned to their own 
countries to become powerful forces for Christian progress, so in 
the future they will by their enlarged usefulness vindicate the work 
of the Association which has stretched out to them a helping hand. 


Under the head of progress in work with southern Highlanders, 
we record not only the gratifying advances made at Pleasant Hill, 
but also the very promising experiments being conducted by Mrs. 
John C. Campbell, widow of one of our honored former workers. 
The Association has joined with several other Boards carrying on 
work in the mountain region in underwriting her budget for a trial 
of a new type of community work for which she made special 
preparation under the Sage Foundation in Europe. The object of 
this work is to do more for the adult mountain people who remain 
in their native fastnesses. The schools which have been doing a 
splendid work educating the young have been disappointing to a 
certain extent in view of the tendency of the graduates to leave the 
mountains rather than to stay and build up the economic and moral 
tone of their home communities. 


Blanche Kellogg Institute of Santurce, Porto Rico, had made 
remarkable progress in adapting itself to an advancing educational 
program. Twenty-five years ago fewer than twenty-five thousand 
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children could be found in public schools and those schools were 
hardly worthy of the name. Today, there are over two hundred and 
fifty thousand children in good schools, with fourteen high schools 
and almost a thousand students at the University of Porto Rico in 
training for teaching positions. In this forward march Blanche 
Kellogg Institute finds an important and worthy place as a Chris- 
‘tian home for sixty-five high school girls from various parts of the 
island and as a training school for social and religious community 
workers. 

The same kind of a story describes the progress in the work 
among those who come “from over the border.” Rio Grande Insti- 
tute at Albuquerque, New Mexico, has had its best year. For one 
hundred Mexican children it has been a Christian home as well as a 
good school. Incidentally, local interest in supporting the school 
has expressed itself in a substantial way. Likewise the educational 
and community work at Cubero, San Mateo, Seboyeta and Marquez 
has adjusted itself to changing needs, particularly at San Mateo’ 
where a monthly medical clinic has been successfully maintained. 


Among the Churches 


Evangelical work under the care of the Association has steadily 
progressed along the lines of self-direction, self-support and general 
interest in benevolences. There are now one hundred and sixty- 
three Congregational churches among Negroes south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Twenty-three of these are self-supporting. They 
have almost ten thousand members. Last year $124,000 was raised 
for home expenses, $23,000 for benevolences. The aid granted by 
the A. M. A. was $37,000. 

The Oriental churches now number twenty; eight Chinese and 
twelve Japanese. In addition there are forty-four unorganized 
places of worship. There are no self-supporting churches, but 
almost $27,000 was raised last year for home expenses. The 
total membership is eleven hundred. 


Among the Indians there are twenty-three churches and seven 
unorganized outstations with a total membership of twelve hundred. 
These churches raised almost ten thousand dollars toward their own 
expenses, or about one-third of the total expense. 

The Porto Rican churches number twelve with forty-four un- 
organized outstations and a membership of about one thousand. 
These churches raise approximately one-fifth of their home expenses. 

All churches are under native leadership. 


In the Hospitals 


Ryder Memorial Hospital, Porto Rico last year cared for over 
four hundred hospital and four thousand clinic patients, with 
eighty-six major and eighty-six minor operations. This important 
hospital is over fifty per cent. self-supporting. 
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A new hospital was opened at Greenwood, South Carolina, 
representing an excellent achievement along inter-racial lines. 
The citizens of Greenwood, colored and white, raised $15,000 toward 
the building fund. 3 

At Talladega and Tougaloo colleges the hospitals were operated 
chiefly on a college infirmary basis. At Talladega, however, opera- 
tive cases from the community were admitted. 

At San Mateo, New Mexico, an interesting and _ successful 
medical clinic has been maintained for two years. In three other 
New Mexican centers, social, educational and religious programs 
have been operated with promise. r 


Buildings and Repairs 


The natural eagerness of the administrative officers of the 
Association having led them to meet rising costs by cutting down 
appropriations for any but absolutely imperative repairs, a condi- 
tion has been brought about which has made it necessary within 
the last two years to spend a large amount of money in major 
repairs and rehabilitation. This has been done with the utmost 
economy and yet, even so the sum expended totals nearly $50,000.00. 
Naturally, this has been divided in amounts ranging from $500.00 to 
$5,000.00. The result is that our buildings are in somewhat better 
condition, have more adequate fire protection, and are more com- 
monly equipped with electric lights, running water, and sanitary 
arrangements. In spite of the substantial progress that has been 
made, the needs are still appalling. 


Conclusion 


For reasons which become obvious from what has been noted 
in the foregoing paragraphs, The American Missionary Association 
reviews its past with a degree of satisfaction, and with great 
gratitude to God for the generosity of those who have continued to 
make possible an enterprise of such great effectiveness for the 
progress of unprivileged races whose condition constitutes a stand- 
ing challenge to the Christian good-will of America, and an unpaid 
debt of honor. The friends of the Association, its Executive Com- 
mittee and Officers are deeply convinced that its mission has not by 
any means been fulfilled. They have noted with natural satisfaction 
the disposition of the great majority of Congregational Christians 
to view the question of the Association’s future in this light. It 
is, therefore, with an undiminished sense of mission and a deep 
appreciation of the spiritual mandate placed upon its office that the 
Association faces the future which it has every right to expect 
will bring an increased vindication of the faith and foresight of 
men and women who formed the Association nearly eighty years ago. 


REPORT OF THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
BOARDS 


The Congregational Home Missionary, Church Building and Sun- 
day School Extension Societies constitute a group which is known 
as “The Church Extension Boards.” They are so organized that a 
single Board of Directors and a single Executive Committee act for 
each. The general officers, also, including the President, Vice- 
President, Recording Secretary, General Secretary, Treasurer, Assist- 
ant Treasurer and Auditor, are the same for each Society. Thus 
while legally distinct, they are, in practice, three departments of a 
single Society. In harmony with the suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee on Missionary Organization (the “Committee of Twelve’) at 
the January, 1925, meeting of the Commission on Missions, the 
Executive Committee of the Church Extension Boards on May 20, 
1925 passed the following vote: 

“That we request the Committee of Twelve to include in their 
report to the National Council the necessary recommendations lead- 
ing to the final consolidation of the three Extension Societies in 
name, on the apportionment, for promotion and in administration; 
the legal incorporation of the three in one to be effected if the law 
permits it without prejudice to the holdings of the Societies.” 

It is believed that the consolidation referred to could be ac-. 
complished with comparative ease since all three are incorporated 
under the laws of the same State, New York. 

Here, however, the work of each Society during the past two 
years is presented separately, with a comparative financial state- 
ment for each at the conclusion of the report. 


I. THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
One Hundred Years of Christian Work 


It is worthy of note that this Society, the oldest of the group, 
is now engaged in its one hundredth year of active service. Founded 
in New York City on May 12, 1826, it will in a few months have 
completed the cycle of a full century. The Biennial Meeting to be 
held in Washington on October 27, 1925, may therefore be regarded 
as its centennial anniversary. 

A glance over the record of the years reveals a history which 
is replete with human interest. The Society was blessed in its 
beginnings by wise and devoted Christian leadership of a high order. 
It was organized in an effort to combine and concentrate the home 
missionary endeavors of a considerable number of local and provin- 
cial societies which had grown up in various ways in connection with 
churches of several denominations, and to promote a unity of 
action and sufficiency of support which could not be obtained through 
the efforts of smaller organizations. It was careful, however, not 
to run counter to the work of any society which preferred to main- 
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tain a separate existence. The catholicity of spirit and purpose 
which animated its founders may be judged from the fact that the 
members of the convention out of which it grew came from thirteen 
states and territories, and that its first officers were elected from 
sixteen states and from Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch and Associate Reformed churches. 


The society was built on the foundation of another, the United 
Domestic Missionary Society. The latter had devoted a large 
proportion of its energies to work in the state of New York, and 
its missionaries were taken over as a part of the force in the 
enlarged project. The name adopted for the new organization, “The 
American Home Missionary Society,” served to emphasize the 
non-sectarian and interdenominational purpose of its founders. It 
was not many years, however, until Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists were left as the sole participants in its activities and 
later, with the dissolution of the “Plan of Union,’ under which 
these two denominations had labored together in home missionary 
fields, the Society became exclusively Congregational. On October 1, 
1893, its name was formally changed to The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. In 1918, at Kansas City, its constitution was 
altered so as to make all voting members of the National Council 
voting members of the Society and, in accordance with the action of 
the Council, its work was closely joined to that of the Church 
Building Society and subsequently to that of the Sunday School 
Extension Society and so continues, as already noted. 


A Record of Growth 


Great changes have taken place in the Society’s affairs during 
these one hundred years. The number of missionaries who labored 
under its commission in 1826 was 169; the year just closed showed 
1,367. The average yearly expense per missionary was then $83. 
With the extension of its labors to the far corners of the country. 
the increase in the standard and cost of American living, and the 
growing realization on the part of all concerned that the home 
missionary is worthy of a reasonable hire, this expense has risen 
to $778. The figures given represent the average expense, per 
worker, to the Society. This is exclusive of the contributions to the 
support of missionaries paid directly by the fields they serve. These 
run from the major portion of the salary, in the case of some 
churches which are almost at the line of complete self-support, to 
practically nothing in certain destitute and difficult fields. The 
average total income of full-time workers the country over, accord- 
ing to the 1924 statistics as shown in the latest year-book, is 
$1,365, with parsonages provided, in addition, for about one-half of 
them. Total expenditures of the Society in the first year of its 
existence were $13,984. Last year they were $1,063,149. Additions 
to churches during the ninety-nine years of the Society’s life, in- 
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cluding an estimated number for five years for which statistics are 
not available, gives a total of 704,674 who through the ministry of 
our missionaries have been brought into church membership. This, 
of course, does not include the hundreds of thousands who have 
joined self-supporting churches which owe their origin to missionary 
zeal and sagacity. 


When one remembers the important part Congregationalists 
have been privileged to take in the educational, social and religious 
development of American life during the past century, it is fair to 
conclude that The Home Missionary Society, sending out devoted 
Christian leaders far and near, recruiting its hundreds of thousands 
to lives of Christian service, has had a worthy share in their 
accomplishment; has been, in fact, one of the important agencies 
which God has used for the realization of His purposes. When, 
therefore, we join in thanksgiving for the spread of Christian edu- 
cation, the abolition of slavery, the coming of prohibition, the 
movements toward industrial justice and international harmony 
which the past century has brought forth, we may rejoice also in 
the realization that the Society whose anniversary we now celebrate 
has been a vital factor in these great achievements. 


Home Missions Basic 


But not alone in our own land are these beneficient results of 
home missions to be found. Since a large percentage of our strong- 
est and most resourceful churches which give freely toward the 
carrying on of Christian work abroad, owe their founding and their 
early nurture to this Society, it is apparent that foreign missions, 
too, have been the stronger because of the work which the Home 
Missionary Society has done in building up for our overseas mis- 
sions a supporting constituency. And this is true also of other 
phases of our denominational benevolent activity such as that done 
by the Education Society, the American Missionary Association and 
the Ministerial Boards. It constitutes one of the strongest reasons 
for sustained and generous support of home missionary endeavor. 


Constant Adaptation Necessary 


The past century has seen such a transformation in the 
material aspects of civilization as were undreamed of when the 
Society was organized. Three years after its founding, the first 
short stretch of railroad began operation in America, but for many 
long decades thereafter its missionaries were dependent upon the 
slower locomotion provided by saddle-horse, buckboard and stage- 
coach. Today the use of the automobile and the generous co-opera- 
tion of the railroads makes the transportation problem comparatively 
easy of solution. Formerly, when our workers went forth to their 
fields, they did not always know when, if ever, they might be able 
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to take the long arduous journey back to the old home, nor could 
they be certain of other than a precarious and long-delayed corres- 
pondence with the dear ones left behind. Today the mails go every- 
where, and few are the mission stations which have not, within easy 
reach, a direct physical connection, through countless miles of 
shining wire, with home and friends, while, if necessity demands, 
the homeward journey can be made both quickly and securely. For 
scores of years the missionary labored in isolated homes and 
insulated communities. Now he finds newspapers and magazines 
and the radio when he makes his rounds, while the automobile and 
good roads have freed the people and given them a wider range. 


All this does not mean that home missions have lost their 
challenge to self-sacrifice or that people no longer require the mis- 
sionary’s help. It indicates, however, that conditions in missionary 
service are in constant flux and that the Society must be alert to 
adapt its methods to the changing life to which it ministers. 


Ministry to Other Races 


Conspicuous, too, among the demands which are made upon 
the Society are those arising out of the migration and immigration 
of peoples. In the widespread movement of Negroes from the 
South to the North in recent years, new social and religious prob- 
lems have been brought to many communities. In the needs of 
seasonal itinerants who follow the crops, often as entire families, 
the Society has a field for worth-while service. In the flow of new- 
comers to this country from other lands, there is an opportunity for 
Christian helpfulness which the Society is constantly endeavoring 
to make use of. 


City and Country 


The special problems of the application of religious ideals to 
our complex city life, and to specifically rural communities deserve 
careful study and enlightened effort toward their solution. The 
present activity of the Society in these fields is of a high order 
but might well be enlarged. 


Interdenominational Comity 


Another opportunity which lies before us, and of which we 
have already availed ourselves in no small measure is that of 
stimulating and following a broad policy of Christian comity in our 
relations with the home missionary activities of other denomina- 
tions. While this is a field in which haste must often be made 
slowly, it is one which gives promise of fruitful cultivation. In- 
creasingly, both in town and country, the responsible representatives 
of the leading evangelical denominations are learning to view the 
land together and in brotherly accord to make allotments to each 
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which will best serve the interests of the communities involved. 
In such co-operation this Society has always been among the fore- 
most. 


Some of the Results Achieved in the Last Two Years 


While it is true that the constructive results of the Society’s 
work are not all susceptible of statistical tabulation, it is neverthe- 
less fair to expect that earnest and persistent effort will show in 
increased church membership, continuous recruiting for the Sunday 
School, the organization of new churches and the coming to self- 
support of others. During the last two years 22,258 persons have 
joined our missionary churches, 14,492 of them upon confession of 
faith; the Sunday School enrollment at the close of the period was 
121,304; 49 new churches came into being and 67 reached a point 
where they are no longer dependent on missionary aid. The num- 
ber of commissions issued to college students for summer work in 
national territory in 1923 and 1924 was 104. 


Financial 


Total net receipts of the Society from all sources for the last 
two years were $2,162,053. Total contributions from churches and 
individuals were $1,429,549. These figures include the receipts of 
the self-supporting or “constituent” states and the city societies as 
well as those of the National Society. To the latter is committed 
the care of the sections of the country which are sparsely settled 
or which, though populous, are not strong Congregationally. The 
area of this great “national territory” is more than three-fourths 
that of the entire mainland; its population, exclusive of those for 
whom the American Missionary Association is responsible, is some 
forty millions. It is important to note that last year only six and 
two-thirds per cent. of apportionment giving was directed into this 
tremendous field. The National Society’s treasury shows an increase 
of $47,525 in income from investments this last year over what 
could be reported two years ago. This is due, for the most part, to 
the princely bequest of Joseph H. Stone of North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, whose act in making the Society one of his residuary 
legatees will operate to perpetuate his Christian influence for all 
time to come. This gain is, however, partially neutralized by the 
falling off in the percentage of apportionment receipts. Whereas, 
in 1910, the National Society received over eight per cent. and, in 
1911, over nine, last year the percentage fell to the lowest point 
reached in fifteen years. 


Three things are hopefully anticipated in the interest of this 
basic work: first, that no further cut will be made in the percentage 
recommended to the churches by the Commission on Missions; 
second, that total apportionment receipts will be so increased as to 
make the share now assigned to the Society productive of greater 
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Incomes third, that PHiends af home missionary werk who wish their 
wealth to Hve on after them in blessing te America and the world 
will not fall te make provision for generous hequests to this time 
teied and efficient agent. 


Additional Information 


Farther details, covering the last Biennium, will be found in 
the printed reports of the Society for the years ending March 31, 
1924 and 1925. These will be furnished upon appiication te the 
Home Office, 2ST Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


lk. THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


In each of the two years af the biennium just passed, the 
receipts of this Society from all sources have been over half a 
million dollars, making a total for the two years, 1998 and 192. 
of $1,111,654, this being approximately $100,000 less than im the 
preceding biennium, 

Of this total sum $24891 went te the Parsonage Lean Fund 
from gifts made for that specific paurpese, while SSS from 
legacies and special gifts went to increase our Church Lean Fund, 
and $7,450 received as conditional gifts ultimately to be added te 
the same fund, 

In addition to contributions from churches and afibated Societies 
eur Grant Fund was augmented by $49,101 from repayment of 
former grants and by $29,992 from the sale af abandened chareh 
property, 

From the churches and affiliated Socteties the contributions 
were $870,920; the repaid Installments on church loans amounted to 
$256,640 and parsonage loans to $89,049, The Income from interest 
amounted to $94,607 and the balance of the total receipts came 
from miscellaneous sources, 


Analysis of Income 


It should be kept in mind, however, that an ever-increasing 
part of our total Income is made up from payments on leans 
hitherto made to churches. Our loan funds, doth church and par 
sonage, are revolving funds. When legacies or large gifts are paid 
into the loan funds of the Society only this once are these amounts 
counted as original contributions, The fands are soon leaned out 
to churches and, as repayments are made on said loans, these 
payments go to swell our annual income but they are not original 
contributions to our work, For example, in 19284 out af a total 
income from all sources of $558,775 the amount received from 
contributions from the churches through the apportionment and 
special gifts was only $252,962.88, the balance coming from lean 
repayments. 
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The Expenditure of the Money 


With the funds at our command we have assisted during these 
two years in completing $42 buildings for church use; of which 80 
were parsonages and 262 houses of worship. These buildings have 
been located in the country, in villages, towns and large cities in all 
parts of our beloved land. Our territory, in fact, is co-extensive 
with that over which the American flag floats. 


Co-operation with City Missionary Societies and State Conferences 


It is well known that the Church Building Society was organ- 
ized to meet the needs of churches, mostly in the rural districts, in 
the newly developing Middle West. During the first four years of 
its life, its activitie® consisted in distributing to these churches the 
Albany Fund of $62,041 which had been raised to meet the situation 
then presented. The grants were very small, $300 to $500 to a 
single church. For a good many years, in fact, $500 was usually 
the maximum appropriation, the cost of buildings at that time 
ranging from $1,500 to $5,000. Since that day we have witnessed 
the rapid change from rural to urban life. Our cities have been 
growing at an astonishing rate. The spiritual needs of these cities 
are as great as those of the country and of course the cost of 
land and building much greater. The Society has never for a 
moment neglected the calls of rural churches but has felt increas- 
ingly the necessity of responding to appeals from city churches. 
The attempt to meet these appeals required a very heavy increase 
in our income, and while that increase has been large, it has not 
been sufficient to meet the need. Consequently some of our large 
cities have organized city missionary societies or local extension 
societies to aid in the support of pastors and also in some cases in 
the building of churches. The Building Society goes right on with 
its nation-wide work, receiving applications from churches of all 
grades and sizes in all parts of the country and is always happy 
to co-operate with these City Societies in meeting the larger 
requirements necessitated by the changed conditions. Undoubtedly 
the calls of the city are likely to increase rather than diminish. 
The Society needs and could use to excellent advantage probably 
double its present income on account of the needs and opportunities 
above indicated. The work already accomplished along this line is 
impressive. A recent survey shows that the Society has helped to 
complete in Boston and vicinity, 19 churches; in Greater New York, 
55 churches; in Chicago, 68 churches; in Cleveland, 20 churches; in 
St. Paul, 19 churches; in Minneapolis, 21 churches; in Seattle, 14 
churches; in Los Angeles, 25 churches; in Washington, D. C., 7 
churches; in Portland, Oregon. 20 churches; in San Francisco and 
the Bay Association, 24 churches. 

In some instances State Conferences have helped out along the 
lines above indicated where City Societies have not been organized 
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or were unable to meet the growing demands. The Building Society 
is always ready to co-operate with any of these agencies, ever 
striving to distribute as equitably as possible its resources over its 
vast and interesting territory. 

No one should think for a moment, however, that contributions 
to the Building Society from these localities should be diminished 
as a means of increasing the income of the local organization which 
may be participating in the work of church building. That would 
defeat the very purpose before us. The object in these cases should 
always be to raise funds to supplement the appropriations of the 
Building Society whose funds are not sufficient to meet these new 
and ever increasing demands, but the contributions to the Building 
Society should at the same time be materially increased in order 
that it may be able to meet more adequately,the appeals coming 
from these new conditions. 


And it must be remembered in this same connection that the 
building of churches in the large towns, and even in the country, 
now calls for two or three times the cost of similar construction 
only a short time ago. The City Societies must not forget this in- 
creasing need where help from any other source than from the 
National Society cannot be had. We could, in fact, easily and profit- 
ably distribute the entire present income of the Society without 
appropriating a dollar in any of the large cities; but we believe the 
task is one and for that reason have always sought income from 
all localities and in turn given aid impartially in all localities, 
country, village, town, city, regardless of geographical lines of every 
kind and nature whatsoever. 


Limiting Our Appropriations 


In fact, the demands upon our funds have so increased that it 
has been necessary within the last year to limit materially the 
amount of total aid in proportion to building costs for which a 
church may be encouraged to apply. This is little short of a calam- 
ity in many cases, those, for example, where it is very difficult or 
impossible for a church to obtain local credit and where the people 
have already reached the limit of their own resources. But there 
is no alternative; we must either limit the proportion or cut off 
many worthy appeals entirely. 


Lost Opportunities in Educational Centers 


It is particularly distressing to be compelled to limit the appli- 
cations for aid from churches located in the vicinity of standard 
colleges or great universities where thousands of young people 
gather from all parts of the various states and of the nation and 
where in most instances the local church is unable adequately to 
meet the needs of the situation thus presented. This is another 
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comparatively new problem presented to the Building Society similar 
in character to that presented by the growth of our large cities 
and the increasing need there. We ought to be able to appropriate 
two or three times as much in proportion to building cost in one of 
these educational centers as we would in an ordinary case, for 
reasons which are so manifest that any extended argument is un- 
necessary. Several of these important educational centers are press- 
ing their claims upon the Society now with great urgency while 
the amounts we are able to appropriate are so pitifully small as 
compared with the needs and opportunities in such cases that it is 
disheartening to mention them. And here, again, we have a situa- 
tion where it is impossible for the local church to raise large sums 
of money, either in cash contributions or’ through local borrowing. - 
Nothing short of help far greater than we are at present able to 
offer can make possible what ought to be done in these cases. It is 
gratifying to note that we have been able to give timely, although 
inadequate, aid in several such cases recently, but our opportunities 
here are almost endless when thought of in relation to the far- 
reaching influence which may be exerted by churches properly 
located and adequately equipped in these vital centers of human life. 


Parish and Community Houses 


It is interesting to note how many churches are now providing 
a parish house as part of their equipment. All modern churches 
are incorporating this feature directly in their building plans and in 
many places where the main auditorium was erected some time ago 
the church is finding this single or one-room building insufficient 
for modern needs and is proceeding to erect a parish house in con- 
nection with the church building. In some cases the original church 
building is raised up and the basement completely rebuilt so as to 
provide facilities for the social and educational features of the work 
of the church and community. The Society has helped a goodly 
number of churches with such supplemental building operations in 
recent years. We often receive requests for plans of parish and 
community houses, either attached to and made part of the main 
building or as separate buildings. We should be glad to receive such 
plans or at least pictures of such buildings from churches able to 
furnish them. We might be able to pass them on to others to 
serve as suggestions. The growing interest in modern methods of 
religious education is making such equipment almost a necessity. 
Of course this applies just now more particularly to the city 
churches, but with some modifications and adaptations the country 
churches and churches in country towns need such facilities quite 
as much as do the city churches. The Society hopes some time to 
publish a booklet giving plans and pictures at least of good speci- 
mens of parish and community houses. 
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Protecting Property and Conserving Funds 


An important feature of the work of this Society is that of 
protecting property and conserving funds; yet, strange as it may 
seem, we are criticised at this point more than at any other. Some 
are surprised when they find that we do not give money outright to 
any church. Our loans, both for churches and parsonages, are 
secured by mortgage. We do not charge interest on a parsonage 
loan and the same rule applies to a church loan where the amount 
is not over $2,500. In this way we may be said to be giving some- 
thing outright, namely, the interest which would be paid on an 
ordinary commercial loan, but only in that sense do we actually 
give any money to churches. Our loan funds, church and parsonage, 
are thus revolving funds which, through the protection, conserva- 
tion and care of the Building Society, go on endlessly and in- 
definitely doing good. 


People often think and speak of our grant aid as a gift. But 
our grants are all secured by mortgage so that if the church is 
dissolved or ceases to be a Congregational Church in good standing 
the amount of the grant may be recovered and returned to our 
Treasury to be appropriated to some other church. The church, 
while in good standing, always has the privilege of paying off this 
grant at its face. The Society recovers a good deal each year in 
this way for its grant fund by collecting the full amount of the 
grant where churches are dissolving or changing denominational re- 
lationships. 


There is here no thought or attempt on the part of the Society 
or of anyone to exalt property above liberty and the things of the 
spirit, but an earnest and honest effort to keep the funds contributed 
by the churches forever at work in line with the exact purpose for 
which those contributions were made. 


Again, there is no attempt at what is sometimes called ec- 
clesiastical control of the life of a church through control of its 
property. It will be observed that any church can at any time, while 
it is in good standing in our fellowship, pay off not only its loan 
but its grant and receive absolute release of the mortgage; and, 
of course, is then at liberty to do what any other Congregational 
Church may do with its own property. The question of the 
ecclesiastical standing of a church, so far as the Building Society 
is concerned, is always left with the Local Association and State 
Conference with which that church is affiliated. 


We also cover in our grant mortgages money contributed toward 
the building of a church by friends or organizations beyond the 
normal limits of the parish of that church, unless the request is 
specifically made by the donors that this be not done. We do this 
on the ground that this money in such cases is always solicited 
solely for the purpose of erecting a building for a church of our 
order in some particular place and that it is only just and fair 
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that, should the conditions on which the money was solicited and 
given change so that it no longer would serve the intended purpose 
of the donor, it should then be recovered by the Society and appro- 
priated to some other church where it would continue to serve that 
purpose. Here again the Society collects, conserves, and passes on 
for continued service thousands of dollars which would otherwise be 
dissipated or diverted from the original purpose. The Society does 
this on behalf of the churches and of the entire Congregational 
Fellowship. 

When the officers of the Society are taking the necessary steps 
to conserve and secure these funds in this fashion, it is a great 
mistake for anyone to think of this as “red tape” or as the mani- 
festation of a disposition to set property above spiritual things. 
Precisely the contrary is true. The officers are only doing their 
best to conserve every dollar contributed by the Congregational con- 
stituency and to keep it working in line with the spiritual purpose 
the donors had in mind when it was given and according to the 
wishes of our constituency as expressed through the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee who have, in turn, been chosen 
by our entire Fellowship, attending in a representative capacity the 
Annual Meeting, especially the meeting held every two years in 
connection with the National Council. 


Property Interests Subservient to Spiritual 


We should not for a moment, however, think of the work of the 
Building Society as merely a matter of business, a matter of money 
and mortgages, brick and stone. We are deeply interested in the 
houses in which we live, the clothes we wear and the food we eat 
because all of these things are such vital factors concerning our 
very lives; so the work of the Building Society has a profoundly 
spiritual significance. What stories of real life come to us from 
these churches applying for financial assistance to secure proper 
equipment for the work of the Kingdom! In many cases it seems 
that the very life of the church depends upon what the Society is 
able to do just at a critical time. These buildings we help to erect 
will stand through the coming generations as centers of life and 
power. The human interest must always be the great, dominating, 
appealing thing about all of this work. These church buildings, 
meeting-houses and parsonages are, in fact, homes for the children 
of God, and only as we think of them in this way shall we find 
true interest in and inspiration for this work involving the giving 
of so much time, money, thought and energy. 


Assisting Promotional and General Work 


The activities of our Field Secretaries are of very great assist- 
ance and importance in all of this work. They are constantly called 
upon to confer with churches contemplating building operations and 
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are frequently of very great service in helping churches raise funds 
for the same and in advising concerning better standards of archi- 
tecture. They also assist churches that are not applying to the 
Society for aid, thereby making such applications unnecessary or at 
least keeping the amount down to the minimum. They help aided 
churches to meet their loan obligations to the Society,-thus keeping 
our revolving loan funds intact and making these funds available 
for new needs. They help us in recovering funds where churches 
are dissolving. We recover thousands of dollars each year in this 
way. Their work is, in short, of great value to the Society and to 
the entire denominational program. They are at the service of the 
churches in many ways. And we are all constantly, both at the 
home office and through our Field Secretaries, co-operating to the 
extent of our ability with our entire promotional program, all of our 
Secretaries holding themselves in readiness at anytime to speak 
anywhere in behalf of the same. We strive to make our own par- 
ticular work distinct, clear and strong precisely because it is a vital 
part of the total great work in which we are all engaged. 


The Passing of Dr. Richards and Mrs. Taintor 


On February 16, 1925, in the very midst of his busy life, Dr. 
Charles H. Richards, who for more than a quarter of a century had 
been officially connected with the life and work of the Society, re- 
sponded to the call to come up higher. Human words can express 
only inadequately our sense of loss and bereavement. The service 
he rendered the Society cannot easily be estimated. We loved him 
as a father, friend and brother and his life will abide as a strong 
influence and a gentle benediction through all the coming years. On 
December 17, 1924, Mrs. Augusta Billings Taintor died as a result 
of an accident on the streets of New York a few days before, and 
for which she was in no way responsible. She died in the midst 
of her work. For many years she had devoted her life to increasing 
our Parsonage Loan Fund through personal appeals and countless in- 
spiring public addresses all over the land. Some of her most 
valuable work, especially in the matter of legacies for the Society, 
was done in the very last. years of her life. She was instrumental 
in making possible parsonage homes for multitudes of our ministers 
and their families. It is hoped that The Memorial Parsonage Loan 
Fund established by the Society in her memory may grow to pro- 
portions worthy of her consecrated life and work. Brief memorial 
booklets in memory of both Dr. Richards and Mrs. Taintor have 
been published by the Society for general distribution. ‘They rest 
from their labors, but their works do follow them.” 


“Servant of God well done. 
Praise be thy new employ, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 
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Ill. THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 


The most insistent call to Congregationalism today is to meet 
with adequate service its Sunday School Extension opportunity. The 
most commanding necessity of our time is a recognition of the 
_ wide open avenues of approach to childhood and youth. The de- 
velopment of thousands of Sunday School opportunities already dis- 
covered and awaiting action, is the task which constantly confronts 
us. 

The past two years in our Sunday School Extension activities 
have marked a forward movement, steady united effort, and far- 
reaching plans inaugurated. Words cannot express the disappoint- 
ment caused by so much being left undone because of financial 
limitations. Appreciation of what has been accomplished cannot 
be too keen. Reviewing the biennium during which imperative calls 
for service were faced which could not entirely be ignored, lack of 
income was challenged by a surplus of missionary opportunity and 
consecrated workers who did not fail. 

A part of the enlarged program of service definitely planned 
for, was carried out. Need was met with the fullest response 
possible. Expectancy was not entirely disappointed. The giving of 
their best in purpose and service was in evidence on the part of the 
workers, as daily they touched lives on the highways and byways 
of their great parishes in many states. 

In 1918 the National Council committed to the care of the new 
Society, our Sunday School Extension work, stating that “its mission 
is the pursuit of missionary and educational purposes, with special 
relation to establishing, aiding and promoting Sunday Schools and 
kindred institutions, either directly or through other organizations 
having similar objects.” Each year the Society has shared in 
Christ’s coronation of childhood. It has helped the youth within its 
reach. It has shared in values that we must conserve. It has main- 
tained that for the advancement of the Kingdom, and for anything 
like adequate growth in our Congregational fellowship, much pioneer 
Sunday School work is needed. Moreover, to be fully effective it 
must be accompanied with the best educational methods. 

Again throughout a period of two years, the underlying motive 
has been, not how big, but how valuable. Hence actual increase in 
numbers means statistics that are vital; results that represent self- 
forgetting service; a ministering to the needs of an everyday 
world; the high privilege of being engaged in discovering the wide 
ranges of human needs; using the forces fundamental to service. 
It was in this spirit that one of our workers wrote, “There are 
opportunities around here, if we can have the patience that is 
necessary in the creation of souls.” 

The extension of the foundation work of Congregationalism be- 
ing our mission, our program is four-fold in its outreach. First: 
The organization of the Mission Sunday School on the frontier that 
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never ends. Second: Aiding needy Sunday Schools in securing 
Lesson Study literature. Third: Co-operation in the development of 
Religious Educational work. Fourth: The winning of our young 
people to Christian Life Service. Carrying out this program calls 
for direct missionary responsibility in three-fourths of the territory 
of the United States, and co-operation in all Sunday School Ex- 
tension work throughout the entire country. 


Administration 


Everything making for economy of time and money has been 
considered. The General Secretary in his three-fold capacity has 
cared for matters entering into the activities of the societies united 
under the plan of work included in the Church Extension Boards. 
This has definitely related the Sunday School Extension work to that 
of the Home Missionary Society and the Church Building Society. 

The Treasury Department has functioned in such a way as to 
make possible large unification in dealing with financial interests. 
Moreover it represents our share in a service that stands for some- 
thing greater than money received and expended. It is the link 
that connects us with the giving of Congregationalism and the 
meeting of missionary need. 

The Extension Secretary has devoted a large amount of time 
to field service in addition to carrying the varied executive responsi- 
bilities related to a country-wide program. These have included 
extensive correspondence, not only with the extension force, but 
with Home Missionary workers where there are no commissioned 
helpers; co-operation with representatives of constituent states, and 
close working relations with the secretaries and field representa- 
tives of the Congregational Education Society, in promoting the 
highest standards of efficiency in our Church and Mission Schools. 
Service has also included the selection and supervision of the Student 
Summer Service groups, and the preparation of, or responsibility 
for, promotional and missionary literature. . 


Financing the Program 


The total received during the two years amounted to $164,428.08 
of which $134,583.60 came through the apportionment. Gifts have 
varied from fifty cents from one who gave out of her poverty, to 
the larger sums from churches and individuals who also shared in 
that which giving for others means. Remittances represent money 
humanized. Money is the apportionment coming in from those who 
believe in what we are doing. The checks from the treasurer’s office 
mean that the apportionment is going out to the frontiers of service. 
Increase from an income of $36,202.56 in 1918 to $82,491.52 in 1924, 
marks a vital interest in what we stand for, and yet Congregational- 
ism is giving through the apportionment for its pioneer Sunday 
School work only eight cents per member a year. Even so, it means 
something worthwhile to make a small income reach in a large way 
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the boys and girls and young people of our country. It is encourag- 
ing therefore to be able to record that, including the expenses of 
the Executive Committee and Board of Directors, the cost of ad- 
ministration is less than ten per cent. of the entire income. 


Field Service 


Our National, District and State Extension Workers number 
forty-nine and are classified as follows: 


National Officers—4 
General Secretary—Church Extension Boards 
Extension Secretary—Full-time service 
Treasurer—Church Extension Boards 
Assistant Treasurer—Church Extension Boards 


Directors of Departments—4 
City—Joint with CG. H. M. S. and C. C. B. S. 
Rural—Joint with C. H. M. S. 
Foreign-speaking—Joint with C. H. M. S. 
Negro Work North—Joint with C. H. M. S. 


Superintendents and Extension Workers—41 
Jolntawathy GetView so. ——25 
Joint with Washington Conference—2 
Joint with Kansas Conference—1 
Full-time Extension Workers—13. 


Follow these workers as they face the high privilege of being 
engaged in such a task as comes to them. Visualize them as during 
two years 220 new Mission Sunday Schools have been organized; 
2,536 churches, Sunday Schools and preaching points visited; 1,561 
conventions, institutes and group conferences shared in; nearly 7,000 
sermons, Sunday School addresses and other messages delivered, 
with mileage figures reaching over 900,000. How beautiful the 
message of one of the number no longer able to engage in active 
service: “So I think of you today. May there come a great dominant 
incentive for a higher and holier Christian experience. May you 
tune in with the great Infinite and hear the voice of the Divine 
Christ, calling you with matchless winsomeness to a life of unselfish 
service and tender ministry.” 


On the Trail of the Worker 


Follow the extension workers into the far reaches of the Rocky 
Mountain regions; the prairies of the Middle West; the growing 
Southwest, the Far West, all still the land of the pioneer. Go with 
them into the frontiers everywhere, city, rural, American and 
foreign-speaking centers. Pass into the midst of the cotton-spindles, 
looms, smokestacks and mines. Here people from many lands are 
drawn together by the urge of earning a living, but who need 
leadership in the wonderful way of a more abundant life. 
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In the smoke and grime of one industrial center in the Mid-west, 
where people of seventeen nations toil together, a community church 
seeks to lead in the Way of Life. The pastor was aided through 
the strenuous summer months by a Student Extension Worker for 
special friendly service among the children and young people. This 
is répresentative of service done with people of twenty nationalities 
in nearly 300 groups throughout our country under Congregational 
leadership. Eleven of the college students in summer service during 
1924 and 1925 served in such centers, and twelve of our Extension 
Workers are making special adventures in inter-racial brotherhood. 


The Mission Sunday School 


From one of our greatest missionary districts came the message, 
“The Congregational Mission Sunday School is often the only agency 
that keeps alive the religious faith and hope of the people.” The 
Religious Education Survey taken a few years ago reported that 
two-thirds of the children and youth in the United States were not 
in attendance on any school of religious education; that there were 
53,400,000 men, women and children in our land still unreached by 
the church; that seven out of ten children were not enrolled in any 
Sunday School. Of the 27,000,000 children and youth, nominally 
Protestant, who are receiving no definite religious training, Congre- 
gationalism is responsible on the basis of proportionate membership, 
for 1,375,000. Each year we are organizing 100 new Sunday Schools, 
but we are facing the fact that of the large number representing 
our Congregational responsibility, we are reaching only a very small 
number. We must have larger financial resources in order to meet 
even emergency needs. 


Lesson Study Literature 


For newly organized and other needy schools, 287 grants of 
literature were made in thirty-five states at a cost of $3,276.50. At 
least $5,000 should be available each year to meet the needs of 
pioneer communities where financial conditions make impossible the 
cost of our Pilgrim Press literature. We should also be pioneers in 
introducing to other schools, using largely for the sake of economy 
a lower grade of lesson material, better Church School literature, 
more in accord with the spirit of Congregationalism both in content 
and printed form. 


In certain rural sections, numbered by thousands, where regular 
Sunday School work cannot be carried on because of the long, hard 
winters, distances from homes and centers, home study groups are 
possible. In one such piece of territory in South Dakota, the Society 
is interested to the extent of investing $100 a year in this way, 
which pays large dividends in its touch on human lives and linking 
up families with the Christian life and Church. We ought to get 
behind 200 such pieces of service, costing from $10 to $100 a year. 
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The most we can put into such work is $500. Not less than $5,000 
should be spent. 


Winning Young People to Christian Life Service 


1. Young People’s Christian Life Conferences. Over 300 
selected young people in six states in which no Congregational 
summer or other conferences have been held before, have been 
gathered in their first two series of Christian Life Conferences. 
Thinking was directed to the great things centering in Christian 
experiences; Prayer, the Bible, the Church, Life Purposes, Christian 
Friendships and Service. We should take the lead in a larger way 
in such pioneering in missionary territory. 

2. Student Summer Service. As a means of normal, practical 
recruiting for Christian Life Service, groups of our college young 
people are commissioned each summer. During the summers of 
1924 and 1925, 104 such young folks were sent out. During the five 
years since this phase of our Sunday School Extension work has 
been a definite part of the program, 195 young people have been 
appointed, forty-four of whom are sons and daughters of the parson- 
age. Eighty educational institutions were represented, and thirty- 
three states shared in the service. Fifty-three of the young men 
have gone on record as expecting to enter the ministry of the home 
or foreign field, and many of the young women are preparing for a 
life of service that will count in a big way. Five of the girls 
equipped educationally, have been appointed as full-time Extension 
Workers, and at least five more should be commissioned for such 


service. 


The Children’s Day Service 


We are easily in the first rank as regards the quality of this 
service. By general consent nothing equals it in missionary interest, 
religious educational values, literary merit and printed form. The 
service for 1924, “The Church and the Children,’ was prepared by 
Miss Elizabeth Colson, and that of 1925, “Our Lamp of Life,” by 
Miss Mary Jenness. The total circulation reached nearly 250,000. 
The financial results are not nearly as large as formerly, as almost 
2,000 Church Schools are enrolled as “World Service Schools,” and 
are thereby entitled to the service without taking a special offering. 
The value of the service rendered in promoting missionary and re- 
ligious educational interest is unquestioned, and the apportionment 
is stimulated very helpfully. 


Church and Mission Schools 


The net gain in Sunday School enrollment for the biennium is 
7,811. Independent Mission Schools showed a net increase of 5,526 
with 920 organizations and a total membership of 37,905. These are 
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all under the general supervision of our Extension Workers. The 
net gain in the missionary territory and constituent states was 
11,795. 


As We Look Ahead 


Facing the rapidly expanding interests of the homeland, increas- 
ing demands of city, village and rural life call for larger in- 
vestments of men and women, and the money which represents 
consecrated power. These are momentous days in the history of 
American Congregationalism in its relation to the entire Christian 
program. We need to fit ourselves for more effective service. If our 
Congregational fellowship at large could only be made to under- 
stand! Ours is a sacred investment that we can only save by in- 
vesting more. These words bring their message to us: “Jesus 
trusted God enough to go to the Cross. He was so happy because 
He was so sure.” We can go forward in just such a spirit. Our 
larger plans should be carried out because they represent life needs. 
As we face all they call for, we can be happy because we are sure 
The larger things will come if we give ourselves in purpose and 
service. 


IV. COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1. THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Year ending March 31st 


Receipts 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Gontributlonsmemereeerr re eierieer $202,038.01 $215,847.25 $207,814.54 
Legacies, Matured Gifts........ 120,000.00 95,289.09 102,765.62 
Income from Investments...... 48,470.28 85,686.52 95,995.28 
il Was ees le Oh eons pare eee ORC Oe $370,508.29 $396,322.86 $406,575.44 
Disbursements 
Missionary Labor SOc On Oe ee $297,523.16 $315,293.48 $326,892.63 
Administration eee eee 38,106.82 38,823.27 88,441.28 
General Expenses” 7222. sac 12,435.82 14,635.18 13,725.68 
JERK BORNS oo mcadadeeuccooucc 11,836.40 10,051.84 11,159.17 
Sundry wLtem seen erates 10,718.72 17,245.24 16,348.52 
Totaly ieioccu-k pee eee $370,620.42 $396,049.01 $406,562.28 


Permanent Funds ........ $1,4138,769.64 $2,179.848.32 $2,459,604.58 
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3. THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Receipts 

1922 
Apportionment Receipts ........ $65,081.49 
WO PA CIES Ss cnsccconers costs «4 See owen eis tone 8,948.35 
Interest and Dividends.......... 1,475.19 
$75,505.03 

Disbursements 
Misstonary Service| ..esese.s. + $60,690.69 
ANAMINIStrAtlONusisreie econ se cece: 6,384.49 
Promotion and Publicity........ 5,173.34 
Home Office Expenses.......... 6,284.32 
Sumduyarlitemstervatterce ctor eorsiis 13.17 
$78,606.01 


Permanent Funds .............. $31,500.00 


1923 
$67,734.49 
9,897.54 
3,044.53 


$80,676.56 


$65,895.44 
7,610.63 
6,502.55 
6,418.81 
109.17 


$87,796.60 


$27,760.00 


15 Months 
1924-1925 
$88,851.98 

12,547.06 
3,350.27 


$104,749.31 


$80,944.39 
10,020.38 
6,709.43 
7,697.93 
172.50 


$105,544.63 
$28,112.50 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Organization and Work 


The Education Society is a service organization. Its work 
differs from that of the missionary boards in that it does not con- 
duct churches, schools, or missions. It does no direct religious 
educational work on the field. Its task is that of helping the state 
and local church forces to organize and develop for themselves the 
best possible program of educational work, discovering and making 
available to the churches materials, plans, and methods that have 
proved successful. 

The Society is organized into departments, each with its special 
secretary and committee of the Board of Directors, the members of 
these committees being chosen with reference to their technical 
training, experience, and other special qualifications for the service 
to be rendered. 

It is the task of these departments to collect and organize 
the best materials and methods of work in their respective fields 
and, co-operatively, to develop a comprehensive and unified program 
of religious education, adapted to the needs of children, young 
people, and adults, and taking account of the influence and resources 
of the varied agencies that touch the growing life of the child. 

In this service the Education Society and the Publishing Society 
are partners, under the same Board of Directors: the Publishing 
Society being responsible for the creation and publishing of texts 
and similar materials, the Education Society for the development 
and promotion of educational policies and programs. 

The responsibility for promotion falls chiefly upon the Field 
Work Department with its eight district secretaries whose task it is 
to carry the entire program of the Society to the state and local 
forces of the country. These district offices are clearing houses for 
religious educational information and the secretaries themselves 
endeavor, with insufficient help, to meet the needs of their extensive 
districts for counsel and leadership. 


Developments during the Biennium 


The two years since the last National Council have been marked 
by steady growth. Increasing conviction of the fundamental import- 
ance of religious education in the life and work of the church has 
led to larger demands for service. These demands the Society has 
met, so far as possible, with no increase in secretarial forces or in 
financial support. The staff has, in fact, been depleted during the 
last year, so that we close the biennium with two less members than 
at the beginning. 

Early in the summer of 1924, Dr. Arthur E. Holt who, since 
1919 had been Secretary of the Social Service Department, resigned 
to accept the Professorship of Social Ethics in Chicago Theological 
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Seminary. This resignation was accepted with deep regret and with 
high appreciation of the value of Dr. Holt’s services to the Society 
and to the cause of social service throughout the denomination. The 
vacancy thus created was filled by the election of Rev. Hubert C. 
Herring, June 14, 1924. 

Also in the summer of 1924, Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, under 
whose leadership as General Secretary the Society has made marked 
progress during the last ten years, resigned to accept the pastorate 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church, in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
leaving for his new post September 1st. In accepting this resigna- 
tion the Directors appointed a committee to express their apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Sheldon’s services in a resolution, published in The Congre- 
gationalist, September 4, 1924. Rev. Herbert W. Gates was elected 
Acting-General Secretary and has since held this position in addition 
to his duties as Secretary of Missionary Education. ; 


A third resignation was that of Mrs. Millacent P. Yarrow as 
Educational Associate. The work of this office, including leadership 
training and correspondence work has been carried through the 
past year by Rey. Erwin L. Shaver in addition to his duties as 
District Secretary of Northern New England. 

As will be seen from the following detailed reports, each staff 
secretary is now responsible for at least two departments of work, 
and the Society is seriously under-manned as compared with similar 
organizations in other denominations. 


Missionary Education 
Secretary, Rev. Herbert W. Gates 


The National Council, at its meeting in 1915, after careful study 
by the Commission on Missions, adopted a plan of missionary educa- 
tion under a single secretary, closely affiliated with the general edu- 
cational program, and with equal relationship to both home and 
foreign missions. This was provided for by creating a department 
of missionary education in the Education Society, a policy which is 
in line with that of other leading denominations. 

This department has made steady progress in the development 
of a unified plan of missionary education including the following 
named features. 

1. The World Service Schools plan for church schools. Schools 
enrolling receive monthly programs prepared by the various Congre- ' 
gational missionary societies for use in the sessions of the school. 
Frequent bulletins of information and suggestion are issued and a 
growing correspondence with the leaders in these schools gives 
evidence of the value received. The plan has not only increased the 
support of our missionary enterprises, but, in many cases has given 
new life and interest to the entire work of the school. Slightly 
over 2,000 schools are now enrolled in this plan, and 1,184 Primary 
leaders and 1,003 Junior leaders are receiving graded materials 
suited to their respective departments. 
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2. Literature. The department has prepared a series of basic 
pamphlets setting forth the best plans and materials for different 
age groups, also various pamphlets and folders dealing with specific 
phases of missionary education. _ This literature is listed in the 
Joint Catalog of Literature, of which a copy will be sent on request. 


8. Leader’s Helps Service. Leaders of groups using the inter- 
denominational mission study texts are furnished with a package of 
literature giving practical suggestions for teaching, references to 
literature, and illustrations bearing on the theme of the text drawn 
from our own fields of work. This helps to connect the interdenom- 
inational text with our Congregational enterprises. 


4. Conferences and Institutes. The secretary is constantly 
meeting with more requests than can be granted for lack of time, 
to teach in summer conferences on missionary education. 


5. Correspondence. Some of the most direct help is given to 
correspondents who send in to the department questions on specific 
problems. This correspondence has increased five-fold during the 
last five years. 


6. Interdenominational Co-operation. The secretary of this de- 
partment has an active share in the work of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement through which organization, together with the Council 
of Women for Home Missions and the Federation of Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies, a large amount of co-operative work 
is done. Marked progress has been made toward a more thoroughly 
educational program and its closer integration in the general course 
of religious education. 


Social Service 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring 


This department furnishes material for use in stimulating the 
social conscience of our people. Its field covers the points of social 
strain, such as industrial welfare, racial good-will, community serv- 
ice, rural welfare, and international peace and justice. 


Significant developments during the last two years: 


1. The Women’s Section, Miss Anna Estelle May, Secretary. 
This operates under the Women’s Committee of the National Council 
Social Service Commission, of which Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer is 
chairman. It co-operates with other women’s organizations in pro- 
viding programs and outlines for study, gathering data on women’s 
social work in different types of communities, and aiding with 
counsel leaders desiring help in this line of service. Miss May has 
had wide experience in this field, having handled more than a 
thousand cases of delinquent girls during the war, and combines the 
viewpoint of the social and the church worker. 
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2. Social and Industrial Conferences. These have been held 
principally in co-operation with the Federal Council Commission on 
Social Service. Denominational conferences have also been held in 
connection with four State and several Association meetings during 
the past year. The active co-operation of Mr. John Calder, Chair- 
man of our Social Service SOS has been of great value in 
these conferences. 


3. Social Service in the Local Church. Dr. Holt’s book 
Social Work in the Churches has been widely used as a text for 
study and discussion groups. The department also counsels with 
church committees regarding local programs of community service. 

4. Educational Material. In co-operation with other depart- 


ments of the Education Society and the Publishing Society we are 
preparing and gathering study material for use in church groups. 
This material includes such as the Optional Discussion Courses in 
the Adult Bible ‘Class Magazine, Library Loan Packages for discus- 
sion groups, Social Service material for use in various religious 
magazines of our own and other denominations, and textbooks, of 
which Christian Ideals in Industry by F. E. Johnson and Arthur FE. 
Holt, is an example. 

5. Contributions to Current Social Literature. Dr. Holt and 
Mr. Herring have both contributed considerable material which has 
appeared in The Congregationalist, The Christian Century, and other 
religious journals. 

6. Young People’s Work. A feature of the social service work 
which is growing in importance is through the contacts of its 
secretaries with student and young people’s groups in colleges and 
at conferences. Probably no portion of our constituency is more 
alert and eager for guidance on social questions. 


7. Information Service. In co-operation with the Information 
Bureau of the Federal Council Commission the department is mak- 
ing contacts with various social agencies with a view to securing 
and furnishing to our constituency trustworthy data with reference 
to currrent issues. 


Men’s Work 


Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring 


There is need of an organized department of Adult Work with 
a full-time secretary, but for the present this has been assigned to 
the Social Service Department. The Secretary serves also as 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Men’s Work of the 
National Council. The work has consisted largely of distributing 
information, through bulletins and pamphlets, upon the best methods 
and successful plans for men’s work in the churches. The bulletins 
prepared by Dr. Holt and Mr. Charles A. Butts giving detailed in- 
formation for different types of churches are of great value and are 
still available. These are listed in the Joint Catalog of Literature. 
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Student Life 


Secretary, Rev. Harry T. Stock 


1. University Pastorates. During the past year the Society 
aided in the support of 38 student pastors in 27 states. The number 
of students of Congregational affiliations reached through this work 
is about 20,000 annually. 

There are three main types of university situations. 

(1) The large university with from 500 to 1,000 Congregational 

students. Here we usually have a full-time worker devoting 

all his energies to student activities, doing no preaching himself. 

-In some cases the minister prefers to make his own student con- 

tacts, employing assistants to aid in the parish work. 

(2) The smaller university with from 100 to 500 Congrega- 

tional students. The Society aids the churches in these places 

to secure a high type of preacher who will appeal to students. 

(3) Places where three or four denominations employ a single 

worker in a union enterprise to work with the students of their 

respective faiths. This worker acts as associate pastor to the 
local church or churches. The Society is co-operating at nine 
such points of which perhaps the most unique is East Lansing, 

Michigan, where four denominations have contributed $100,000 

to build a union church and four boards of education employ a 

competent staff to care for community and campus needs. 

Another example of the same type of co-operation is at Durham, 


N. H. 


The work of the University pastorate is varied and must always 
be built upon the local situation. Four phases may be mentioned. 

(1) Emphasis upon the Sunday morning service and the habit 

of church attendance, meeting the spiritual needs of students 

through social Christian worship. 

(2) The school of religion with high-grade courses in Bible, 

psychology of religion, Christian ethics, sociology, etc. 

(8) Discussion groups with students, helping them to face the 

issues of life from a Christian standpoint. These groups are 

held in the church, or with pastoral leadership in fraternity 
houses. 

(4) The pastoral relationship: comradeship with students dur- 

ing the week on the campus and in the pastor’s study. 

2. Educational evangelism. Visits to colleges by Congrega- 
tional leaders, presenting a series of addresses upon related sub- 
jects for three or four days. The department is ready to provide 
such service for colleges desiring it. 
service, vocational or otherwise. 

An important phase of this work is the visits to state universi- 
ties by teams representing several denominations, with the purpose 
of helping students to regard life as an opportunity for Christian 
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8. Student Aid. About $10,000 a year is distributed to some 
140 students who are preparing for the ministry and allied callings, 
on the basis of a grant or loan. This enables many students to com- 
plete their course who would otherwise leave college for financial 
reasons. More funds are needed to aid students in real need. Our 
allotment is far below that of other denominations in cases of 
emergency. 


4. Recruiting. Three months are chiefly used; public addresses, 
personal interviews, and discussion or study courses. The Society 
seeks to impress local groups with the necessity of providing for 
an intelligent study of vocational choice in the curriculum of the 
church school class or society. A very important follow-up work has 
been developed. The department has the names of 2,000 young 
people who have some interest in full-time service. These receive 
a bulletin of information every two months and a personal letter 
about once a year. Each year the names of seniors in college who 
are contemplating full-time service are sent to Congregational 
seminaries. 


Young People’s Work 
Secretary, Rev. Harry T. Stock 


Progress has been made during the last two years along the 
following lines. 

1. The department has become known as a source of helpful 
suggestions for leaders in young people’s work. Prior to October 
1923 there was no such department. There are now 5,000 leaders of 
young people on the mailing list of the department. 


2. Regular service provided for the young people of our 
churches: 


(a) Free quarterly bulletins of suggestions and information. 
(b) Occasional special bulletins on particular topics. 

(c) Three sets of material weekly in The Wellspring: sugges- 
tions and discussion subjects on the Senior C. E. Topic, optional 
discussion topics and outlines, a service of worship for young 
people’s groups. 


8. Co-operation between agencies for young people’s work has 
been advanced and much friction and competition eliminated. The 
secretary of this department is an officer of the Interdenominational 
Young People’s Commission and of the Young People’s Section of 
the International Council of Religious Education, which now meet at 
the same place and time. 


4. Summer Conferences. Thirty-two Congregational Young 
People’s conferences will be held in 1925, with some 4,000 young 
people receiving inspiration and instruction thereby. These confer- 
ences are developing systematic courses in Bible study, world service, 
church work, religious education, personal problems, and social 
issues. 
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Field Work Department 


This department is under the general supervision of the Acting- 
General Secretary. Its work includes that of correlating the contri- 
butions of the various special departments and developing educa- 
tional policies and a comprehensive and unified program of religious 
education. The important task of leadership training is now cared 
for by this department. This includes a large amount of corres- 
pondence study and accrediting work done in local groups. 


The field secretaries, whose work of promotion has been de- 
scribed at the beginning of this report, carry a large responsibility, 


the extent of which may be indicated by the following list of officers 
and the districts served by each. 


Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Boston, Mass. Northern New England 
District: 5 states, 1,296 churches. 


Rev. George R. Andrews, New York City. North Atlantic Dis- 
trict: 8 states, 786 churches. 


Rev. Charles L. Fisk, Cleveland, Ohio. Ohio & South Atlantic 
District: 10 states, 658 churches. 


Rey. Robert W. Gammon, Chicago, Ill. Central District: 5 states, 
1,041 churches. 


Rey. John C. Prince, Topeka, Kansas. South Central District: 
5 states, 253 churches. (Mr. Prince has just been trans- 
ferred to Northern California.) 


Rev. Charles G. Murphy, Lincoln, Nebraska. Nebraska and 
South Dakota, 393 churches. 


Rey. Franklin J. Estabrook, Denver, Colo. Western District: 9 
states, 329 churches. 


Rey. Fred Grey, Seattle, Wash. Northern Pacific District: 3 
states, 207 churches. 


Iowa, Southern California, and Michigan, each has its own edu- 
cational director with whom the Society co-operates as with its own 
field secretaries. 


Finance 


The receipts of the Society for the year ending May 31, 1924 
were $167,435.21. The expenditures for the same period were 
$178,426.21. The deficit for the year was $10,991, making the accu- 
mulated deficit at that date $25,751.75. 


For the year ending May 31, 1925, the receipts of the Society 
were as follows: Contributions $116,557.80; Legacies $20,412.10; Gen- 
eral invested funds $20,323.42. Other income $994.72. Total 
$158,288.04. 


The expense for the same period was $189,137.42. This shows 
a deficit for the year of $30,849.38. Of this, $11,321.69 properly 
belongs to the previous year being an accumulated deficit on The 
Congregationalist which was not entered on our books until after 
June 1, 1924. The deficit, May 31, 1925, was: for the current year, 
$19,527.69; previous years, $25,751.75; total $45,279.59. 
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STATEMENT 1924-1925 


Assets 
Cash and) accounts receivable. .: ..).5.-. 00 os oe $ 12,819.59 
Invested bunds x. th, + -cpain pedestal eteieattelan na takes +» 418,452.24 
431,271.83 
Weficit: BMI e.RRAaMe . fs, Hatgdie hans, bet eas eee eee 45,279.59 


$476,551.27 
Liabilities and Capital 


ACCOUNTS! PaVable . sareie ctalc cisialst dieteteks arehs ei ckele oie later $ 2,725.30 

INOteS DAV aDIlG Ea. aes sists ciers Sioa e crolo suatelansbe trate tecersen 31,000.00 

Due C. P. S. for Congregationalist deficit....... 24,022.99 

HomespecialmappLropilatiOlnc.risttetemnieciocneteraes 3850.74 

WESaCysereseLvieuriaeck crs cine $ 17,406.09 

rust ehundSmpere cs vscches ce coe rca sie 401,046.15 
——————._ 418,452.24 


$476,551.27 


The first task of the Society must be clearing off this deficit 
which stands in the way of further advance. There is urgent need 
for a full-time secretary of leadership training, one of the most im- 
portant items in our work, also, for a secretary of adult work. 
The Directors of the Education Society would urge all friends who 
are interested in this fundamental task of Christian education to 
remember this Society not only with direct gifts, but with legacies 
and conditional gifts. 

This brief outline of the Society’s work has said little of various 
other important phases of activity, such as the co-operative promo- 
tional work of the denomination to which its national and field sec- 
retaries give considerable time, and the varied lines of interde- 
nominational work in which they have an active share. 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


The Congregational Publishing Society is in a different relation 
to the denomination than any other society inasmuch as it is not 
a benevolent organization. It is regarded as a business organization, 
and is run on business principles, yet it cannot apply to its adminis- 
tration the full measure of one of the most fundamental principles 
of a business concern, that is, the principles of profit. It must be 
controlled by an educational as well as a business principle. This 
means that the educational service to the denomination may 
require that a publication be published at some loss whereas if 
this society were a commercial organization such a_ publication 
would be discontinued. These two principles are constantly in con- 
flict but it is the purpose of the directors to keep such a balance 
between them that the Society will render its service to the 
denomination and at the same time come through the year with 
some profit. Unlike the benevolent societies also, if the Publishing 
Society incurs a deficit it cannot appeal to the denomination for 
funds. This is added reason why the business must be. conducted 
along conservative lines. 

The basic business of the Publishing Society is, of course, the 
publication of religious literature. This is the only reason for its 
existence. Its aim is to make this literature of distinctive quality, 
and to sell it at prices which will bring it within the range of all 
churches and schools. This work is distributed between three 
departments: 

General Editorial Department 
The Congregationalist Department 


Business Department 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Editorial Department is the source of the religious educa- 
tional literature for the denomination. A few years ago its task 
was simple—the publication of a Uniform system of lessons, a 
teachers’ magazine, and two weekly papers, one for little children, 
and one for young people. Today its work is complex and highly 
specialized. Its corps of editors are experts, each in his or her 
field of child life, from the Beginners and Primary Department up 
through the Junior, the Intermediate and Senior, and the Adult. 
And the regular publications now include Uniform, Group and 
Graded Lesson courses for teachers and pupils, special courses for 
young people and adults, a monthly Adult Magazine, a monthly 
magazine for elementary teachers, and four weekly papers for 
children and young people, in addition to the publication of services 
and books of a religious or religious educational character. 

Doubtless everyone will agree that there never was a more 
important and strategic time for the publication of the right kind 
of religious educational literature than now, when people’s minds 
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are troubled by the controversy between Fundamentalist and 
Liberal, and when our young people are confused by the alleged 
conflict between scienee and religion. When earnest people feel 
that their Bible is being undermined and others, just as sincere, 
are beginning to think that the Bible has no place in our modern 
life, the importance of the right kind of religious literature cannot be 
over-estimated. It is the aim of the Editorial Department to keep 
its publications abreast with modern scientific and religious con- 
clusions, teaching our children and young people so far as possible 
those things which they will not be obliged to unlearn when they 
take up their High School and College studies, and at the same 
time trying to present this truth constructively, not destructively; 
to build up and not tear down; to take nothing out without putting 
something better in its place. 

It is our constant purpose to build a good foundation of religious 
truth into the lives of our children, and always to conserve the 
permanent values of the past. In doing this, we try to minister to 
all ages and types and conditions—to those who live in city and 
town and open country; to schools with few teachers and poor 
equipment, as well as those with a well trained teaching force and 
adequate facilities. Some of the newer and more significant of our 
publications along these lines are given below. 


Periodicals 


The first issue of the new Adult Bible Class Magazine was 
published in January, 1924. For seventeen years this had been a 
quarterly publication, with nearly all of its pages devoted to the 
International Uniform Lessons. The new monthly edition is planned 
in co-operation with the Social Service Department of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society in order that it may carry the special 
suggestions of that department to the adult groups in our churches, 

The Church School which had been published monthly for five 
years by a small group of denominations was discontinued with 
the issue of September, 1924, in view of the publication of the new 
International Journal of Religious Education issued under the aus- 
pices of the International Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, representing over thirty-two denominations in Canada and the 
United States. 


Co-operation with “The Congregationist” 


Since January, 1924, this department has been co-operating 
with the editors of The Congregationalist in furnishing a few 
pages for one issue each month emphasizing various phases of re- 
ligious education. The adults in our parishes are finally responsible 
for the religious education offered by the churches. To keep the 
outstanding problems in this field before the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist is the purpose of the co-operation between these two 
departments. . 
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New Types of Publications 

Christian Fellowship Among the Nations by Professor Jerome 
Davis and Rev. Roy B. Chamberlin is an example of a new type of 
discussion course for young people and adults. Following their pub- 
lication in The Adult Bible Class Magazine, these courses have been 
published in more permanent text book form. The course on inter- 
national relations bravely faces controversial questions and evades 
no issue of fundamental importance. 


The Teaching Church by Dr. B. §S. Winchester and Rev. 
Erwin L. Shaver, discussing religious educational problems which 
face the local church, is another course in the same series. Groups 
of teachers and those directing the educational work of the church 
will find this an especially stimulating series of discussions. 


Another decided advance in the field of religious educational 
curricula is seen in At School With the Great Teacher by 
Jeanette E. Perkins. This book offers a unified Sunday and week- 
day program for children approximately eight years of age. The 
planners of this course disregarded all existing lessons. They were 
concerned only with eight-year-old John and Mary and their con- 
temporaries. What could their church do with a possible opportun- 
ity of leading them, not one but two days a week, to their Master 
Teacher? A year was spent by the author and a special committee 
in planning, experimenting and revising. The result is a course 
of lessons which church-school teachers everywhere may use, some- 
what as the original outlines were used, not slavishly, but as easily 
adaptable to the actual life needs of any group of normal eight- 
year-old children. Another course is now being developed in the 
same experimental way for older children. 


The development of week-day work by the churches is also evi- 
dent in a new publication of songs and games for children, Song 
and Play For Children, by Frances W. Danielson and Grace W. 
Conant. This offers abundant material for week-day use, and is 
a companion volume to “Songs for Little People,’ by the same 
authors. 


Continuing Series of Lessons 


The publication of three series of lessons (graded, group, uni- 
form) for the church school goes on continuously. Just now six 
courses of the International Graded Lessons, courses for those from 
nine to fourteen years of age, are undergoing a thorough revision. 
The revised lessons will include suggestions for week-day sessions in 
addition to the Sunday work. 


The International Group Lessons for primary and junior 
groups were published for the first time in January, 1924. On 
that date the International Lesson Committee discontinued the Uni- 
form Lessons for primary and junior pupils, and substituted the new 
Group Lessons prepared especially for these ages. This policy was 
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adopted in response to urgent requests from the schools for some 
type of lesson better adapted to the younger grades than the old 
Uniform Lessons, and .to meet the needs of those schools where, 
because of the lack of teachers or because of the small number of 
children, all the children of the primary age (or of junior age) must 
be taught in one or two “groups.” Quarterly publications carrying 
the International Group Lessons for primary and junior departments 
have appeared regularly since January, 1924. 


Quarterly publications carrying the International Uniform 
Lessons for all departments above the junior have been issued as 
formerly, including The High School Quarterly, The Advanced Text- 
book, The Home Department Magazine, and The Pilgrim Teacher 
Quarterly. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST DEPARTMENT 


No change has been made in the status or personnel of The 
Congregationalist since the last National Council Meeting except 
that during the interval the Rev. Parris T. Farwell, for some 
years Literary Editor, has had to retire on account of ill health. 
Deep appreciation has been expressed by the Board and from many 
quarters of the constituency of Mr. Farwell’s service. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the utilizing of outside help to take the 
oversight of the work Mr. Farwell was doing into the general Edi- 
torial Department. 


The work of The Congregationalist continues much as it has 
in former years. From every quarter comes high commendation of 
the way in which the paper is expressing the spirit of our fellow- 
ship and endeavoring both to give leadership in the denomination, 
and to indicate the leadership that Congregationalists seek to give 
in national and international life. One of the greatest difficulties 
that confronts The Congregationalist or any organ of Congregation- 
alism is that of being in essential harmony with the broad and 
intense movements for thought and life in the Congregational fellow- 
ship as a whole and at the same time winning the support of the 
wide variety of constituents who are not at certain points in sym- 
pathy with this broad or average attitude of Congregationalists. It 
is manifestly impossible to publish a paper that shall express at the 
same time the differing and conflicting opinions of various groups. 
Under these circumstances it is essential that Congregationalists 
who believe in the breadth and freedom of our fellowship should 
support the paper in a large spirit of tolerance, and that the paper 
itself should strive to recognize and interpret the variety of our life 
and experience. In the serving of such a varied constituency it is 
impossible to appeal equally to all, and it would be fatal to pursue 
the policy of seeking to please everybody. The only sound policy is 
that of seeking with honesty, courtesy, and impartiality to express 
the truth as the editors see it; seeking at the same time, as far as 
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possible, to subject personal opinions and reactions to the conscious- 
ness of the fellowship as a whole and to the ideals that have found 
expression in our common life. That this has been done with at 
least a measure of success seems evidenced in the approval of many 
discerning critics. Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale recently said, “I 
read eight religious weeklies and The Congregationalist is the best 
of them all.” We cannot hope that all our constituency would take 
so favorable a view but in such words there is at least considerable 
encouragement for the performance of a difficult task which the 
editors, perhaps above all others, recognize can never be done with 
full satisfaction. 

In common with other religious weeklies we deplore a lack of 
growth in the subscription list. Possibly in the years during which 
most weeklies, both religious and secular, have been facing a serious 
loss in subscriptions it has been something to hold our own, and it 
may interest Congregationalists to know that by newspaper men the 
present subscription list of The Congregationalist is considered ex- 
ceedingly high. It should be recognized that the number of readers 
represented is several times the number of subscribers. In many in- 
stances not only is The Congregationalist read by the members of 
one family but it is passed on from family to family. In many 
cases we have discovered that Congregationalists whose names would 
naturally appear on our lists share the paper with other sub- 
scribers. While this tends to weaken financial support we appreciate 
the fact that the main purpose of a religious weekly is to secure 
wide reading and public attention. We wish, however, that Congre- 
gationalists everywhere would realize that the whole situation of 
religious journalism is so vitally changed under conditions of 
enormously increased cost from the days when such papers were 
published at a profit that the religious weekly today needs financial 
support in much the same way as schools, colleges, missionary so- 
cieties and all other agencies of Christian education and activity. 

The problem of a possible merging of Congregational publica- 
tions especially of the missionary papers with The Congregationalist 
has been carefully considered in the editorial group. In this matter 
it has seemed fitting that The Congregationalist should be ready to 
follow the will of the denomination rather than take the initiative. 
Any degree of merger might to some extent alter the historic 
character of The Congregationalist and provide new problems, but 
in the main should any change occur we should endeavor to preserve 
in general the form and spirit that seem strongly approved by our 
constituency as a whole both in the support of The Congregation- 
alist through the long years of its history and in the strong assur- 
ance of many of its oldest friends and supporters that the paper 
was never better fulfilling its function. As in the past, however, 
the editorial group will be ready to give the best possible service 
that they can render no matter what the condition and arrangements 
under which the work has to be done. 
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The Congregationalist at all times welcomes any suggestions for 
its improvement though it should be remembered that expressions 
of individual preferencé have always to be considered in relation to 
the demands of the constituency as a whole. 


THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


I. Comparative Financial Statement of the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society as at: 


a March 1, 1921 March 1, 1925 
URS OGS ann oha 2 ior eet eas re TO eye yl ote ae ese ey atlas eye ei Siehaa $487,008.26 $505,062.52 
Liabilities and Capital 
Liabilities 
AMecounts Payables (in 0. .tleekee $54,492.50 $53,790.54 
Notes Payable 
(National Shawmut Bank).... 65,000.00 10,000.00 
Notes Payable 
Within MB artontyece lcd ceecuusvacene 18,500.00 6,500.00 
Meéths “Bk iConcernt ints. cae one er 17,454.63 
IDE IESE PE INGO Boson agen gas 1,300.00 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 2,000.00 
Arnold MRoberts (Coy es. s eee © 7,165.16 
Gis lin WAN KOID ila w Saou ODO 00 58,000.00 
D6tal-vidaDilities Givrhwetommaett. eye ott epee odes $223,912.29 $70,290.54 
Meferred | UNCOM|: ae vecue ceeteiceusrete a shes: oda) «) averievene 42,921.15 47,639.00 
CB DiCAIIEL SA one eee soe nes eds Oe hae 220,174.82 387,132.98 
Motal Milahilities anc ‘Capicalinc ks cscs ie tee $487,008.26 $505,062.52 


Note: 1. In 1921 the limit of borrowing at the bank was reached. 
2. Credit from other publishing houses was exhausted. 
3. Appeal to church for aid in meeting deficit was possible. 


4. Directors unable to provide funds even as an emergen- 
cy measure to meet pressing current bills. 


5. Demoralization of business departments due to cheap 
help, caused by lack of funds to employ high grade 
clerks. 

Multitude of complaints from’ churches and Sunday 
Schools. 

II. Causes of Financial Improvement. 

1. Congregationalist Deficit assumed by Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. 

At the meeting of the National Council, Los Angeles, June, 1921, 
it was 

VOTED: That the financial support of The Congregationalist 
be maintained by the Congregational Education Society in con- 
tinuance of the relation already provisionally made, and that the 


action of the Apportionment Committee in assigning one and one- 
half per cent. to the Education Society for this purpose be approved. 


The amount assumed by the Congregational Education Society 
does not include overhead charge amounting to approximately 
$4,000.00 per year, which is borne by the Congregational Publishing 
Society. 

Note: In these four years, 1921 to June 1, 1925, the amount 
received from the Congregational Education Society on account of 
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the Congregationalist is $41,744.15. This amount was to be paid by 
the Congregational Education Society from an expected revenue to 
that society from the churches through the one and one-half per cent. 
apportionment which was voted at Los Angeles. In four years, 1921 
to June 1, 1925, the amount charged to Congregational Education 
Society out of the deficit is $87,718.73. The Congregational Publish- 
ing Society paid the Congregational Education Society $21,459.39 on 
February 29, 1924 for the amounts that the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society had previously paid on the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher 
and on The ‘Church School Magazine. The Congregational Education 
Society owed the Congregational Publishing Society on June 1, a 
$24,515.19. 


2. Sale of Printing Plant, November, 1921. 


Note: Operation of plant necessitated weekly cash payroll of 
approximately $2,000.00, also tied up Society’s money in other 
operating expenses to the amount of approximately $17,000.00 per 
month. Heavier strain than Society’s limited capital could stand. 

Note: Plant sold as of November 1, 1921, for $104,909.68 to be 
paid as follows: 


ase Cashmatetimerotasales;. ne wish terse: $11,967.18 
b. 6% notes of $3.245.21 each payable semi- 
annually until November 1, 1927.......... 38,942.50 
ec. Assumption of annuity liability to Mr. 
Arakelyan payable $2,000 quarterly....... 54,000.00 


$104,909.68 


Note: In these four years amounts received from sale of plant 
and applied to payment of our obligations in these years, $49,649.81. 
plus interest (Notes equal $22,716.47; annuity payments equal 
$26,933.34) and is the second big factor in reducing our liabilities. 


Note: A clause in the terms of sale of the plant obliged the 
purchaser to pay the Congregational Publishing Society a certain 
sum in case Mr. Arakelyan died before December 1, 1924. From 
this source the Congregational Publishing Society is receiving 
$4,000.00 a year, which would not have accrued to us if the plant 
had not been sold. The total amount from this source will be 
$12,000.00 final payment November 1, 1927. 


Note: In two more years the payments to us from the sale of 
the plant will be completed and there will be no more revenue from 
that source. Before that time we must pay all our obligations at 
the Bank and to W. E. Barton and build up a fair cash surplus to 
enable us to do business without strain. 


8. Increased Prices of Our Publications. 

To help meet our financial obligations the prices of our lesson 
helps were increased almost beyond what the churches will pay, and 
therefore, our prices are higher than those of other publishing 
houses. 


Note: We have many protests against our prices. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to reduce them just as soon as our financial condi- 
tion will allow us to do so, Cannot carry this schedule of prices 
without losing schools. 
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III. Cost of Congregationalist and Advance. 

1. Purchase price of Congregationalist. 

March 25, 1901, the Congregational Publishing Society gave 
eight notes amounting to $75,000.00 in payment for Congregation- 
alist and Christian World, the first one due July 1, 1901, $10,000.00 
and annually on that date until July 1, 1908, at which time $5,000.00 
due. Interest at 4%, payable semi-annually. 


2. Financial condition of Congregationalist at time of purchase: 


Congregationalist Receipts Expenses 
1895 $81,625.54 $71,281.46 
1896 73,130.74 72,281.46 
1897 69,351.29 68,968.07 
1898 71,060.72 70,860.53 
1899 68,456.73 70,573.01 
1900 68,992.78 68,642.08 
Counted Subscriptions, February, 1901 — - $20,630 


Note: (1) The Congregationalist not a paying proposition when 
it was purchased in 1901. 

(2) Reasons given for purchasing Congregationalist in 1901— 

“There were two reasons for this action; the first a denomi- 
national one—that the leading Congregational paper, the old- 
est religious paper in the world, published at the birthplace 
and home of the denomination in this country, might not be 
lost to it as a historic, but still more as a living, organ or 
influence and expression of fellowship. The former pro- 
prietors, for reasons which they have stated, had determined 
to dispose of this property, and if the Society had not taken 
it, there was great danger that it would have gone out of the 
denomination. The second was a business reason—that the 
Directors and their advising friends , believed that it was a 
profitable investment and would pay.” 

(3) That the Congregationalist was to be regarded as a 
denominational organ, and not the organ of the C. P. S., in which 
all Societies were to be interested. Report of 1901 states. that— 

“It seems unnecessary to assure all who are interested in 
the paper that it is not in any sense to be the organ of the 
Society. Our Missionary Department will sustain to it exactly 
the same relation as the other five societies.” 

(4) Note also that the Congregational Publishing Society did 
nO initiate the movement to buy the paper. Report of 1901 states 
that— 


“It is fair to say, first, that the Society was not on the 
lookout for such a purchase, but that the offer came to it 
endorsed by a body of influential Congregationalists, business 
men, who had looked into the value of the property enough 
to recommend to the Society a serious consideration of the 
matter.” 


38. Purchase Price of Advance— 
The Advance was purchased Nov. 5, 1917, for $32,506.25. 


es i dingha lee Weds sme ieh elke s Rie esate ee $27,500.00 
oan lsve: it Dipea aene e Paeiets, oie ettebtg silane eatin 4,500.00 
Bill W. Va. Pulp & Paper Con ee 506.25 


$32,506.25) 
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4. Deficits in Congregationalist since 1901— 
Year Ending Deficit 
Feb. 28—1901-1905 —_—_—_—_— 
(Report of 1905 says—“The five years of owner- 
ship of the Congregationalist have been years of 

expenditure, rather than gain to the Society.’’) 


Ce 


OO DOG Rare iene steers. ACs cieictii ain near erie ne con oa: $55,000.00 
(11 years—estimated deficit at $5,000 a year) 

OIG Bereeecer tat tee ee yee tre eee et. eT, Sew OE 8,187.30 
LUNA RPA es PATA EM cc th oe Rae A nea Spe mE Ly) 7,470.49 
INS Pyar: ENS. Set Art lrcrsy, mba dots tra Dares ine oS AAE cis vee 8,458.52 
LEY ay Sete he eh ROO ORC ORO an SR ec Ee ee en 25,838.27 
TSPA LD. asctiem Gites teal CRE ACER PREY USE Eh oe ae Bc 19,038.92 
LO APR eee teres wie rehare vere ee ee Me ee ee 24,408.75 
TESER: ~ ese on Bt oe EMER CUO SIE Me a Re ECR Eat ne en aS 21,997.70 
OLS Meee tte cee ade Shona I Rc cdl HEN Rie a, rebrisleiydb sw fas pete 25,738.29 
7 Ae eme goes ofecee sss one ond 3f y/o Sees Neils lola eRe AP ee es CS 21,729.36 
$217,867.60 

Addeamnount paid tor Coneresationalist... 1.6.46 n0. 0. 75,000.00 
Addmamount patel OreAdvanceraaen ier he aie oe cles 32,506.25 
; $325,373.85 

Deduct estimated value of Congregationalist today..... 25,000.00 
Lotalweh chiciteL901=1924 ast) eens chon eee eset nt $300,373.85 


Note: Congregationalist deficit annually is now from $20,000.00 
to $25,000.00 and will be as great in the future. 


IV. Summary. 


1. Four years ago the Congregational Publishing Society was 
almost insolvent. No appeal to churches for relief then or at any 
time is ever possible. Differs here from all the other Congrega- 
tional Societies which can always appeal on benevolent or mission- 
ary grounds for financial help. 

2. Three major factors which relieved financial strain on the 
Congregational Publishing Society were—(1) Relief from Congrega- 
tionalist deficit. (2) Liquidation of capital in printing plant through 
sale and application of money received to liabilities. (3) Increase in 
prices of Periodicals brought increased revenue. Of these three 
factors the second (Liquidation of plant) will bring in no more 
money after 1927. The third factor (the increase in prices of 
periodicals) cannot be continued after this year. Therefore the 
first factor (relief from Congregationalist deficit) must be con- 
tinued if the Congregational Publishing Society is to continue as a 
service organization for the denomination. 

3. Clear that Congregationalist is too much of a load for 
any one organization to carry. Subsidy must be provided in some 
way that will not be a burden to any one of the Congregational 
Societies. 

4. Principle of denominational responsibility for the Congrega- 
tionalist was recognized by National Council at Columbus (1917) 
at the time of the purchase of the Advance, and again by the 
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National Council at Los Angeles (1921), when definite provision 
was made for the Congregationalist deficit by’ an increase in the 
apportionment percentage to the Congregational Education Society. 

5. It is a question if we have a moral right to sink in one 
weekly denominational paper the profits made by the sale of 
publications to our children and young people. These profits should 
return to the schools in the form of better publications at lower 
prices and not be devoted to the deficit of an adult denominational 
weekly which is the acknowledged responsibility of the whole 
denomination and not of the Congregational Publishing Society or 
Congregational Education Society alone. 


V. Im solving this problem careful consideration should be given 
to the following alternatives: 


(1) The proposal of the Committee of Twelve that the two 
missionary magazines and The Congregationalist be merged into 
one publication. If this were done provision for financing the 
merged magazine would take care of the financial problem of the 
Congregationalist. 

(2) The Congregationalist to continue as a separate publica- 
tion as now, but its deficit be proportionately distributed among 
the seven Societies. 


(3) The Congregationalist be issued as a monthly magazine. 
This form of publication would be a pioneer in the field of religious 
journalism. If after careful consideration this plan seems to offer 
‘satisfactory service to the churches and homes, it would solve in 
large measure the financial problem of the present weekly publi- 
cation. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUITY FUND FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


Interdenominational Progress 


; Since the last meeting of the National Council progress in the 
movement to safeguard the ministry has been one of the most nota- 
ble features in the life of American Protestantism. New and 
far-reaching plans have been devised by leading denominations built 
around the central principle of the Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers. 

Some of these plans are attempting laudable results beyond 
the compass of the Annuity Fund, but involving a heavier burden 
upon the churches. Not all have retained rules which we have 
regarded as essential to success. Our experience, year by year, 
confirms the wisdom and effectiveness of our plans. We have no 
desire to make any change whatever in its fundamental proposi- 
tions. It has the advantage of simplicity, security and strength. 
[t is adaptable to a wide variety of conditions and is working out 
with noble equity to all members and with special care of those 
who have the lower salaries. 


Membership . 


In the biennium 303 new members have been received. Mem- 
bership, including annuitants, May 1, 1925: Expanded Plan, 636; 
Original Plan, 1,426; total, 2,062. 


Financial Status 


Assets May 1, 1925 were $1,902,890.92, an increase of $768,182.83 
in two years. Including the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, the total 
assets are $6,871,273.29, an increase of $1,685,810.43 in two years. 
Cash receipts, 1923-1924, were $902,945.90, including $298,782.88 
payments for annual dues and accrued liabilities; $137,072.74 income 
on investments; $397,000 from the distributable income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. Membership funds, May 1, 1925, aggre- 
gated $1,189,585.43. 

While only securities of the highest grade have been purchased, 
those held by the Corporation for the National Council December 31, 
1924 showed an appreciation, January 29, 1925, of $326,293 and those 
of the Annuity Fund, $89,492. In addition to this there was a 
Profit Reserve from the exchange and sale of securities of $103,770, 
the interest being added to the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


Total number of subscriptions, excluding all cancellations, June 
1, 1925, were 99,775, aggregating $6,203,079.33. Collections were 
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$5,297,716.51, an increase of $877,165.91 from June 1, 1923 to 
June 1, 1925. There still remain to be paid, in whole or in part, 
subscriptions aggregating $905,362.82. 


There is presented herewith a table showing the quota for 
each state, the amount paid to June 1, 1925, and the subscriptions 
still outstanding. Practically all outstanding payments are either 
overdue, or have been extended by agreement with the subscribers. 

It will be noticed that 12 states and territories have ex- 
ceeded their quota in their payments. Most notable is the achieve- 
ment of Connecticut which, with a quota of $660,000, has already 
paid $1,144,020. 

In three states, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, no general 
effort for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund could be made at the time 
subscriptions were being solicited 1919-1920, since these states had 
been canvassed in the interests of the Annuity Fund in the years 
immediately previous. Subscriptions for this purpose have been 
credited toward the quotas of these states and each of them has 
heartily recognized its moral obligation to take its full part in this 
great foundation fund, but up to the present time financial condi- 
tions made any campaign for subscriptions inopportune. 


Unpaid Subscriptions 


The amount of unpaid pledges causes great solicitude. Many 
subscribers have failed to respond to personal statements, or to 
any other approach which it has been possible to devise. Lists 
of delayed payments have been sent to the churches and where the 
church has co-operated loyally, notable results have been achieved. 
The expense of sending a personal representative to each com- 
munity is prohibitive, although such special effort has been made 
in many of the cities and larger towns. In Michigan and Vermont 
the State Superintendent has definitely assumed responsibility for 
collecting the balance of delayed subscriptions. Such kind and 
effective co-operation will, it is hoped, be a precedent which may be 
followed in other states. The Fund must depend upon the good will 
of the subscriber and upon the churches. Doubtless a considerable 
share of these outstanding subscriptions will eventually be paid 
but delay in payment involves loss of income for the great and 
growing work of the Annuity Fund. 


Legacies 


The major opportunity of bringing the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
to the objective designated by the National Council, $8,000,000, is 
through legacies and conditional gifts. From bequests already 
$44,121.80 has been received, chiefly in the year 1924. It is hoped 
that many have written the cause into their wills and that even- 
tually the Fund will be greatly benefited thereby. 
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Conditional Gifts 


Special emphasis is being given to conditional gifts. The con- 
ditional gift account of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund December Bil, 
1924, contained $33,520 and that of the Annuity Fund $18,600. 
Gifts maturing in the biennium added $5,128 to the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund and $2,662 to the endowment of the Annuity Fund. 
A new form for such a gift to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund has 
recently been devised, which avoids entirely the legal complications 
which made an earlier form unattractive to givers. It is hoped 
in the coming biennium to make large progress at this point, 
particularly with the assistance of the Laymen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Memorials 


There is still opportunity to make memorial gifts through the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. More than 200 such memorials have 
been established, varying in amount from $1,000 to $100,000. A 
booklet setting forth these gifts has been deferred until the 
general subscriptions to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund should be 
concluded. It will probably be printed during the next biennium. 


Promotion of Membership 


The Annuity Fund makes no effort to construct elaborate 
machinery for the promotion of membership. In addition to the 
extensive correspondence by the executive force directly with the 
ministers, the Fund has the loyal co-operation of the State Super- 
intendents and Secretaries who carry upon their hearts continually 
the welfare of all who serve the churches within their several states. 
They are most effective allies and their service has been peculiarly 
opportune, generous and efficient. The meeting of the National 
Council presents a fine opportunity for personal interviews and the 
Annuity Fund will maintain a consultation room throughout the 
session. On certain days the Actuary will be present in addition 
to other executive officers. 


Credits from the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund has furnished from its income 
directly for annuities, December, 1920, to December, 1924, $651,- 
741.09 and in the pro rata division $127,388.00 has been assigned 
to the Expanded Plan and $524,353.09 to the Original Plan. 

In the Original Plan the credit passes directly to the Con- 
tingent Reserve and helps to provide four-fifths of the annuity 
payable under this plan. The amount assigned to the Expanded 
Plan is distributed in the form of annual credits to the individual 
members toward the annual dues. This has risen from $61.41 in 
1922 to $86 in 1925 and it will be maintained at that point if the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund shall have steady increment through the 
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payment of subscriptions and generous additions through conditional 
gifts and legacies. 

It should be noted that the credit in 1925 paid ninety per 
cent. of the dues for ministers on salaries of approximately $1,600, 
sixty per cent. of the dues for those on salaries of $2,400, and fifty 
per cent. of the dues for those on salaries of $2,800. The working 
of this plan has brought forth the highest commendation in inter- 
denominational discussions. ; 


The Share of the Local Church in the Annual Dues 


More than 500 churches and all the missionary boards are now 
assuming at least one-half of the dues in the Annuity Fund for 
ministers in their service. It is expected that eventually all forward- 
looking churches will take such action. When we note that 99 per 
cent. of the Episcopal churches pay each year an assessment equiva- 
lent to 7% per cent. of the rector’s salary, we can but wonder that 
our Congregational churches have been so slow in meeting this 
modest requirement of the Annuity Fund. The new plans of other 
denominations make far larger requirement of the churches. The 
failure of the local church to assume its share has, in many cases, 
kept worthy ministers from participating in the privileges of the 
Fund. 


Growing Number of Annuitants 


The course of the Annuity Fund is following the projections of 
the Actuary in the rapidly increasing number of annuitants. There 
were 44 in 1921; 68 in 1922; 92 in 1923; 188 in 1924 and 160 June 1, 
1925. Of these 90 are receiving old age annuities, 9 disability 
annuities, 60 widows’ annuities and 1 an orphan’s annuity. The 
same growth is shown in the payment of annuities. In 1921 the 
payments were $7,653.40; 1922, $19,646.33; 1923, $28,463.22; 1924, 
$43,298.09. The Fund is thus steadily and rapidly extending its 
ministries and taking on the provision for the age and disability of 
the ministers and the protection of their families. 


Payment of Annuities under the Original Plan 


The maximum annuity obtainable under the Original Plan 
(closed to new members December 31, 1921) is, on the basis of thirty 
years of service, $500, of which the minister provides one-fifth and 
the churches are expected to provide four-fifths. The annuity 
provided by the minister’s annual dues, $100, is a contractual 
obligation of the Annuity Fund and is guaranteed and will be paid. 
The payment of the portion of the annuities expected from the 
churches is not a technical or legal obligation resting upon the 
Annuity Fund, since it has been understood from the beginning 
that this would be paid only as the churches furnished the means. 
It is, however, a moral obligation upon the denomination and was 
definitely so recognized by the National Council in 1921 and by 
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the Commission on Missions in 1922. A large share of the older 
men now in active service hold certificates under this plan and 
depend upon their fulfilment for safeguarding their age. Provision 
for these annuities is one of the most serious denominational 
responsibilities of the immediate future. They involve, within a 
few years, very large annual expenditures for which reserves should 
be steadily and adequately gathered. 

Under the pro rata division of the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund, approximately 80 per cent. has been assigned to 
the Original Plan, since this represented the proportion of members 
in that plan. (Proportion now 70 per cent.) In spite of this, 
however, only one-half of the amount expected from the churches, 
$200 of the annuity at the maximum, can be paid at present from 
this source. To provide the other half ($200 at the maximum), the 
Annuity Fund was put upon the apportionment in 1921 for a small 
designation and the payment of the annuities at the full rate of 
$500 began January 1, 1922. 

Up to 1925 this has provided for the payment of these annui- 
ties but beginning with this year it becomes inadequate, since the 
annuitants increase rapidly. For 1926 the Commission on Missions 
recommends that the apportionment should be 2 per cent. but even 
this will be insufficient unless large additional sources of income 
shall be developed. 

The projection of the Actuary in 1922 showed that a minimum 
of $50,000 per year from that date would be needed. The average 
returns have been less than $20,000. There is, therefore, a very 
considerable gap in the reserves to be filled up, in addition to the 
receipts that will .be forthcoming in the years that follow. 

While the Annuity Fund has now its place on the apportion- 
ment schedule of every state, the designation often is not carried 
through the benevolent budget adopted by the individual church, 
particularly in the smaller churches. By the end of 1925 the 
Supplementary Fund will be approximately $135,000 below the 
projection of the Actuary. Effort is being made to secure this in 
personal subscriptions. The plan is that an individual will, for a 
year, take the amount necessary to complete an annuity for one 
or more ministers or widows; that in three years we may bring 
the reserves up to the level of the projection made in 1922 and 
that from that time forth the Pilgrim Memorial Fund and the 
supplement through the apportionment will equal the need. The 
attention of the members of the National Council is earnestly called 
to the necessity of adequate provision at this point, if an exceed- 
ingly difficult situation in the near future is to be avoided. 


Term Protection Certificate 


A Term Protection Certificate was designed to afford pro- 
tection for the family of any member in case of his death during 
the early years of his payment for an old-age annuity. The plan 
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was set up in detail but cannot be put in operation until at least 
a hundred applications are received. Comparatively few have been 
made. Until membership under the Expanded Plan is much greater, 
the required number. will probably not be reached. Any who 
desire this protection are invited to make tentative application 
therefor. Meanwhile, young men are advised in the early years 
of their membership to carry a modest amount of life insurance. 
The Actuary gives counsel to those who desire his aid. 


Enlarging the Annuity 


The tendency noted in the last report to increase the annuity 
by special deposits for that purpose has been one of the marked 
features of the biennium. May 1, 1925, $64,703.98 had been paid 
for this purpose. The advantage of these deposits is that an annuity 
gives the utmost income available upon a given sum for the pro- 
tection of age or disability. 


Plan for Unordained Missionaries and Other Workers 


In accordance with the suggestion of the Commission on Mis- 
sions that missionary societies should secure the assistance of the 
Annuity Fund in working out a plan for unordained missionaries, 
an outline has been formulated covering various classes and sent 
to the missionary societies for their consideration. A detailed plan 
has been completed for the Church Extension Boards in conference 
with their business committee and General Secretary, giving a 
basis for pensions for certain officials, and this was unanimously 
adopted by the Directors January 21, 1925. 


The division of the plan applicable to unordained missionaries 
whose service parallels that of the ministry, such as medical mis- 
sionaries, teachers of mission schools, etc., has been the basis of 
extended conferences with representatives of the American Board 
and the three Women’s Boards. The plan, now completed and 
approved, follows closely that for the ministry and yields for the 
unordained missionary results similar to those provided for ordained 
men. The overture of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board to the Trustees of the Annuity Fund and the requested 
action of the National Council thereon, should be noted at the end 
of the report. 


A comprehensive plan which shall include all in the employ of 
our missionary boards, with opportunity for the protection of the 
age or disability of lay workers in the employ of the local churches, 
has also been outlined. 


All our missionary societies are, in a true sense, business enter- 
prises. Their effectiveness and strength depend not only upon those 
who go forth to preach, or to teach, but upon those who day by 
day care for the financial trusts which are committed to their 
keeping and who, in various ways, make sure that expenditures 
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accord with sound business principles and that the offerings of the 
churches are conserved and employed with business economy and 
efficiency. It is manifestly unethical to use the lifetime service of 
a treasurer, or a bookkeeper, or an office assistant, to promote the 
extension of the Kingdom of God and to leave this servant of the 
churches with age unguarded. The provision, moreover, for these 
employees is not to be considered as an inconsequential addendum 
to the budget of our societies but as a primary, social and ethical 
obligation. It concerns not only the period of age but the vitality 
of present service. 


It is believed that this enlargement of the scope of the pension 
plan will appeal to the constituency as just and reasonable and 
that generous provision will be made on its behalf. It should be 
said that while the good offices of the Annuity Fund are freely put 
at the service of the missionary societies in working out these 
plans, they will, if established, stand on their own foundations. 
This broader work will simply extend to other classes, probably 
under the technical oversight of the Annuity Fund, the advantages 
of a system already proving so fruitful for the ministry. 


Requested Action 


The American Board, being about to provide annuities for its 
unordained missionaries on a plan similar to that of the Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers, have sent an overture to the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund to accept from the Board, when 
requested, the sum of money accumulated for the benefit of any 
unordained missionary and to enter into agreement with said 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to make 
payment of annuities to the person entitled thereto, under the 
same conditions as are now made under the Expanded Plan of the 
Annuity Fund. 

The Trustees of the Annuity Fund are disposed to accede to 
this request, subject to the permission to enlarge the powers 
granted them under their charter for such purpose. They therefore 
request of the National Council permission to take the necessary 
steps for the fulfilment of such trust. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1924 


Assets 

Par Value 
Uw Governmentebonds..ne. cases $ 321,300.00 
British and Canadian Government Bonds 100,000.00 
Railroada BOndsumey nc ces oniens eon tae 1,300,000.00 
leigh Whadoiny Leo, ooanapocconob oo ood 71,000.00 

Mortgages, secured by first liens on Real 
TWSta tele nun men eects wit acne tere 172,000.00 
Ota wiewy ta tates Acloneee oes $1,964,300.00 
Members a eremiumm NOtCSa. 1 murs hatha tiie eee 

Cash 


O00 © .0- 91.9) (6, 0) 161 oe Ne (6). 9 (6. bm e) ee 0..e) apie e 9).e) s\je\je; #68 slelee ayesi'e ts 


wi ake oye ee) 6) pis. le ce) 6s. 6s 9) el aieiiele ie vers, eo) ane 


Liabilities 
Original Plan—Membership Fund.................. 
Expanded Plan—Membership Fund 
Continrente Reserv.ersaat vagack inicio sions Cate ree 
Supplementary Fund 
Age “Annuity wReServ.e.-clese tnt sisiy to etede ou sheqetitatesreteke det ener 
WidowsirAnnuity. ;Reservers ices pts erie: sarin 
*Pilgrim Memorial Fund Net Income, 1924 
Original Plan Subscription Account 
Findowments kicks + she hase rhe: satetiels POE ear ener: 
Conditional wGifte lund sna eee ie nei 
Herring Memorial Fund Income 
Unclaimed Values 
Current Fund 


So ehelel «sures cempiie ape nee 


ae: olee wo shel evetepedusehel dy vuelve .isie 6) Chen neces. 
CHOON LAE CMC TA COR OAL NC ONC UO ara Cec OO) re cred 


Total Liabilities 


 ‘eieile\le) aus, e'eue! ois) 6) wile) le) ne) egeye a) iste hae: 


MINISTERS 


Book Value 
$ 302,412.99 
99,016.00 
1,146,470.18 
69,250.00 


172,000.00 


$1,789,149.17 


7,357.14 
54,904.26 


$1,851,410.57 


$ 797,983.84 
267,270.59 
383,542.88 

30,852.50 
21,210.68 
6,714.64 
187,733.04 
84,787.62 
34,361.66 
18,600.00 
268.55 
555.75 
17,528.82 


$1,851,410.57 


* Apportioned in 1925: Original Plan, $131,978.04; Expanded Plan, 


$55,755.00. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR TWO YEARS, 


1923-1924 
Assets—December 31, 1922............cccccee cease $1,084,824.91 
Receipts 
Membership Dues—Original Plan...... $172,424.57 
Membership Dues—Expanded Plan..... 92,905.09 
Payments toward Accrued Liabilities... 46,116.20 
Subscriptions, Original Plan............ 847.89 
Receipts from Churches on Apportionment 41,723.50 
Contributions and Legacies for Endowment 545.00 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund—Distributable 
ik COMME ah coe Pusat ecriae ea eee 397,000.00 
ineomemrrom: lLnvestments...c-ks ee eee 137,072.74 
Interest on Members’ Dues and Notes... 704.34 
Concicionalig GillSeren. Gee eL eee me: 17,000.00 
Herring Memorial Fund Income........ 1,913.55 
Net Profit on Sales of Securities....... 1,010.85 
Hobe la eCCCLD LS tens er tees ern nonce eee eS ee here Creme 909,263.73 
MG Gall lnsr re csrane er eo inate Cake a eee $1,994,088.64 
Disbursements 
Ammuliless vos Beneliclavicss pia. 2 nin $71,761.31 
Interest Payments on Conditional Gifts. 576.60 
Herring Memorial Fund Payments...... 1,645.00 
Payments on Surrendered Certificates... 4,662.33 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased... 8,769.09 
Administrative Expenses .............. 89,438.49 
TERI PA Bp:g Ven Sets = sontas cenpceom thee A ORG ober 12,468.66 
@ommission= ons MissionSs.ei1.-+2 (eee 3,269.12 
Vitooal Da YR" OR nee UN ican cue aiid ates 87.47 
GMorenl IDS neneyeeveess Goounnneanonogdeahootoraoe 142,678.07 
Assets=—Decembereo la LOZ Amante cimerensiin car stencaitemalens $1,851,410.57 


Complete audits in detail on file. 


RALPH L. PETERSON, Treasurer. 


AUDITORS: 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1923 
S. Erwin Requa, Accounts of 1924 


Custodian of Funds, The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
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PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Cumulative Totals from Organization to December 31, 1924 


Receipts 
Collections on subscriptions........... PRET sO INCE. AS OO $5,162,253.38 
Deduct—Transfers to the Annuity Fund according to 
Ginectlommote SubSCrIbeLs rire decd. 1,528.88 
BalancemotsColtectionsae cst tice te terns $5,160,724.50 
Disbursements 
Expenses: 
Organization, Promotion and Publicity............ $ 19,570.86 
Campaign and Subsequent Field Expenses......... 190,901.14 
ANdministravkonmand. Collections. eeieaeien ieee 257,244.50 
TOtalMMXPENSESmc scot seis cisesue Rete cache Fe eke $467,716.50 
Transfers to the Corporation for the National Council.. 4,691,691.20 
TotalwDiSbUPSeMments: |. «acmuctslerre ees eters Micra terere $5,159,407.70 
CasheBalanceyWecemberns i) L924 eer rriaela ct sictse tae 1,316.80 
LOGE pectae cop PMN Ke a srainvels eocaat TS Te Wan ae easier $5,160,724.50 
TOTAL PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND COLLECTIONS 
Byebilonimeviemorial@Hindmaane ai ceteiee tier tee $5,162,253.38 
By Corporation for the National Council Legacies and 
Matured ConditionalaGit tsar mire ererieneeae eros 50,164.32 


Total Pilgrim Memorial Fund Collections, Dec. 31, 1924. $5,212,417.70 


PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND PRINCIPAL 


Net Collections on Subscriptions: 
(a) Held by Corporation for the National Council. $4,691,691.20 


(bd) HeldibysthesAnnuttye und seer renee 1,316.80 

; TObALY vz cer aia eah ans ite stoners eke ae SC REE eRe $4,693 ,008.00 
Legacies and Matured Conditional Gifts............... 50,164.32 
*Total Net Collections, December 31, 1924............. $4,748,172.32 


Complete audits in detail on file. 
RALPH L. PETERSON, Financial Secretary. 


AUDITORS: 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1923 
S. Erwin Requa, Accounts of 1924 


Custodian of Funds, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


*JIn addition to the total net collections of $4,748,172.32 there is 
held in a Reserve Fund $103,770.48 as the accumulated net profits on 
the sale of securities. 

Item (b) represents cash collections held by the Annuity Fund, 
the collecting agency for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and turned 
over to the Corporation in January, 1925. All other items are held 
by the Corporation for the National Council. 
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SUMMARY—PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


Amount No. of Amount Percent- 
State Quota Pledged Subs. Paid age Paid 
Alabama (White) ..... $1,100 $1,050.00 2 $1,050.00 100 
PARAS ICU re enapashevelee e.anere. 260.00 14 260.00 100 
PATAZONB MM stele oie sisyerauasee ease 3,000 4,750.00 126 3,493.00 74 
PATICANSAST Wccres ace ¢ syeceo 1,100 334.00 25 67.00 20 
California (North) .... 125,000 108,327.00 2,071 86,176.00 80 
California (South) .... 154,000 160,061.50 2,841 138,973.00 87 
POLOP AOA ss 2 Mos) Osi aie: S00 60,000 55,520.25 1,423 37,865.00 68 
MOMNCCHOUL Tocca sisiy i eee ite 660,000 1,267,808.18 14,936 1,144,020.00 90 
District of Columbia... 22,000 21,684.00 349 17,510.00 81 
Por da eG eh ce eet aee ete 11,000 24,597.50 315 22,534.00 92 
Georgia (White) ...... 3,500 2,833.00 52 390.00 14 
PR ARVAIL eita ss ayers sro, sin sea 50,000 51,656.00 2 51,656.00 100 
BOTA Wicca) pe a'etp.'s Kye dibs Re 10,000 11,334.50 349 5,938.00 52 
PUIG CIS eo hole weaeals are ane ia,ave 500,000 445,385.43 5,090 369,100.00 83 
LERCE EY OF FNS Erocinene Ce RRR 18,000 25,291.00 493 13,853.00 55 
[EPA ESY cichptnt tee AI on RRS 240,000 235,323.00 3,733 151,779.00 64 
SA EME SE hore era's Soren wishes 88,000 8,392.00 84 5,587.00 67 
FCO EU CIVaal usin chalehs ers ick es 1,100 1,150.00 2 1,150.00 100 
Louisiana (White) .... 1,100 2,351.00 127 1,715.00 73 
EA ITO ERT. ok reaiels sxele alee 145,000 123,590.30 4,570 103,273.00 84 
Maryd amd iercrtrercrt< - crsxess 4,400 2,299.00 73 1,586.00 69 
Massachusetts: <. 0.0.0... 1,320,000 1,310,821.01 20,519 1,169,805.00 89 
MERC era ra ea ors tek gvcper gine 200,000 228,854.00 3,565 183,022.00 80 
WVEIETICHOUA. tiawing wie Sure ec 175,000 224,920.65 2,515 194,689.00 87 
Mississippl Wiike-. saat ase 612.00 24 139.00 23 
NETS AVE i tecc is aleterene ns Saeup 88,000 100,458.00 1,113 81,775.00 81 
WUOUCAT I ce ee ee ater oie 10,000 8,601.00 534 4,426.00 51 
Meprask saw yore esses. 125,000 3,533.00 111 3,121.00 88 
NOVA UE sic st vite esis Siena 2,200 420.00 8 420.00 100 
New Hampshire ....... 145,000 136,469.00 4,389 124,866.00 91 
IN Gre CLSC Ye fori sicliove iss) 0 154,000 166,750.00 1,182 159,805.00 96 
ING wWetNLGXICG: Gitsis oe onc e's: 1,100 1,704.00 65 1,275.00 75 
INONVARACOT Kgitein orclss~.aiesauste 415,000 581,363.49 8,282 534,148.00 92 
North Carolina (White) 2,200 2,705.00 89 2,034.00 75 
North Dakota. o.555%4.6 50,000 8,551.00 10 651.00** 
ORG Ee tah er attests ths oor 275,000 278,249.00 4,848 219,022.00 79 
OID OMA were renee 5,500 5,366.50 293 3,479.00 65 
OROZCO Fee tore ayavelt se atehel-oh als 35,000 44,707.50 969 31,141.00 70 
IPODS YAN AMIE lvereiens (als cansie 27,000 22,508.50 1,239 16,531.00 73 
Povte Rice so caus eae 250.00 1 250.00 100 
Thode. TANG sy a jcies i s3.0 88,000 78,696.00 1,304 70,999.00 90 
South Carolina (White). 1,100 1,396.00 22 471.00 34 
Southp DW akorg waeelawi-tet- 50,000 6,582.00 74 5,722.00 87 
Tennessee (White) .... 1,100 1,974.00 65 1,159.00 ; 59 
DSR AS MI GVVIDICO. yl erensc: ceie 5,500 6,093.00 187 4,155.00 68 
LORE ON SR enc d percs Detereaeeo 7,000 2,843.50 80 1,561.00 55 
I ORIMONE | cecsue tid aielrse pie no 150,000 114,682.84 4,157 103,780.00 90 
WE UGA Gos oicler okelieite cars ia 050 1,100 2,215.00 30 696.00 31 
Wy dain 600 eed sss ee vis 125,000 114,593.00 2,326 73,100.00 64 
IWiGSbeOW ALES LIME sree: ck oe 2,200 4,541.00 39 2,816.00 62 
WWASCOMSIM YG Gandaccus 5. vi. essvous 185,000 170,611.50 4,308 135,029.00 79 
Narcan hee Se oi cme’ 10,000 8,709.00 273 4,040.00 46 
Colored Churches ..... 12,000 eee: at eee as on 
j ou, ov. 

CC ees ane 10.00 10.00 100 
Wirelassified! Tn secre orca « 1,517.00 

ROI @ 3 Be pH OABOROE $5,766,300  $6,202,273.15 99,834  $5,297,717.00 85 


** In addition $7,900 in notes are held in payment of these subscriptions. 


REPORT OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Very large financial responsibilities are entrusted to the Corpor- 
ation for the National Council connected with comparatively little 
administrative detail. The Corporation has no obligations for 
raising funds and no administrative responsibility for the disbursing 
of funds. Its one responsibility is that of trustee. It receives what 
is committed to its care and seeks conscientiously to safeguard it 
absolutely from loss, to invest it in approved securities with a view 
to the largest productivity consistent with absolute safety, and to 
set over regularly to the various beneficiaries the net income of the 
various funds. In such high trusteeship it is prepared to serve any 
Congregational church or cause. 


It will be seen that the chief responsibility of the Corporation 
centers in the selection of trustworthy and efficient officers and of a 
finance committee which adds devotion to integrity and financial 
acumen. The financial report submitted herewith gives ample evi- 
dence of the fidelity and care with which these trusts have been dis- 
charged by the Corporation. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact that the Pilgrim Fund has been 
augmented in the biennium by net profits on sales of securities 
totaling $82,555.45. 


The transaction of the business of the Corporation has called 
for six meetings in the two years since the last meeting of the 
National Council. The utmost care has been exercised in attention 
to all legal details. At each meeting careful reports have been 
submitted by the Treasurer and Finance Committee, and the policy 
of the Finance Committee has been examined and approved, includ- 
ing the approval of sales and purchases. Semi-annually the Corpora- 
tion has set over to the Annuity Fund and other beneficiaries the 
net income available for their regular uses. 


Adequate bonds are provided with reputable surety companies, 
and established and dependable firms of auditors have been em- 
ployed to keep constant and proper check on all financial transac- 
tions. A study of the financial report is commended to all members 
of the National Council. In the analysis of these reports a study 
of the report of the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
on another page will be found helpful. 

The question of the fundamental regulations of the Corporation 
has occupied much of the attention of its members. The charter 
of the Corporation provides that the National Council may determine 
rules and regulations for the Corporation. From time to time the 
Council has adopted rules and later modified them with the result 
of some confusion as to the final meaning; furthermore the Corpora- 
tion is empowered to formulate its own by-laws, and these in turn 
have needed revision to meet developing conditions. To clear up 
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uncertainty concerning the meaning of the rules of the National 
Council the by-laws of the Corporation have been made to provide 
that the Moderator of the Council shall be ex-officio President of the 
Corporation. Other amendments in detail have been adopted and 
the results appear in the printed by-laws of the Corporation on 
another page. 

By action of the National Council in 1923 the Annuity Fund 
for Congregational Ministers was made the agent for collecting 
moneys for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The trustees of the 
Annuity Fund have therefore provided for receiving conditional gifts 
under usual terms and on maturity turning the principal over to the 
Corporation to be added to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 

Beyond the amendment of its own by-laws the Corporation feels 
the urgency of clarifying the regulations of the National Council 
itself and also of safeguarding the Corporation against the possi- 
bility of amendment of those rules under the plan of easy amend- 
ment of the by-laws of the National Council. It therefore has two 
recommendations to make: 


Recommendations 


1. The Corporation recommends the amendment of National 
Council’s By-Law XII., Section 4, by changing the first clause read- 
ing “The Corporation shall receive and hold all property” so that it 
shall read “The Corporation shall have power to receive and hold 
any property”; also after the words “for the benefit of Congrega- 
tional churches,” add the words “or for other purposes approved by 
the Corporation within the scope of its charter,’ making the section 
read: 


“4. The Corporation shall have power to receive and hold 
any property, real and personal, which may be conveyed to it in 
trust or otherwise for the benefit of Congregational churches or 
of any Congregational church, or for other purposes approved by 
the Corporation within the scope of its charter, etc.” 


2. The Corporation recommends that By-Law XII. of the 
National Council be transferred to the Constitution of the National 
Council and denominated Article IV. of that instrument, with con- 
sequent renumbering of the following articles of the Constitution, 
thus safeguarding the regulations of the Council concerning the 
Corporation against the easy methods of amendment which properly 
apply to the By-Laws as a whole. This recommendation is pre- 
sented as notice of proposed amendment to be acted upon at the 
meeting of the Council in 1927. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ~ 
DECEMBER 31, 1924 


Assets 
Par Value 
Useos Government Bonds’. 225.0: ora aec $ 686,250.00 
IRM TROL IECENCIS 25 6 omrorcigeat neue wero. cln ook 4,751,560.00 
SPublicmUtilitvayBondse.. 2. tee ae. see 9,000.00 
SO then EBON Suerte eye ohn ener 1,000.00 
ES COCK Suan caa Ae RETO eee Ga tee Sianeien re 600.00 
Mortgages, secured by first liens on 
Real istatewes ceria. «rad siehieitets. ses 276,750.00 
$5,725,160.00 
EBorid MCOMUpPONSinl te on honest she- ate a Ske ahs obec Ocoee oe 
CAs Mes Srey eee een case Oe aie SioG sesh ee ee 
Total SA SSets ies sites s casko stent oreloust settee aso eke eects 
Liabilities 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund: 
PEIN CLD a! puree eee tee Een ral hisetie oe $4,741,855.52 
Reserve Fund—Profits on Sales of 
DECUPIEICSN 2... iu canon kt mackelt ates 103,770.48 
HNCOMEs. crisis deus ceokccanteucrer teat ames 920.68 
Herring Memorial Fund: 
Ieee averyorl | eateair oe neho a colt oor tooo $20,200.38 
MC ONC Raton ah eh cree euieapa se Oro aike een er ae TESTO 
Conditional GibGeel und Was sete etter 
National Council: 
Principal parreeket icici ook als etree $3,581.33 
[mom Peas ciake tisae se olians snetheneens 358.238 
Total (liabilities: sas. vis.< tae detecsievete oo eeeteeeroielere teeters 


*Acquired by Gift. 


Book Value 
$ 671,361.65 
3,939,214.81 
9,000.00 
1,000.00 
548.00 


276,750.06 


$4,897,874.46 


750.00 
5,583.25 


$4,904,207.71 


$4,846,546.68 


20,201.75 
33,019.72 


3,939.56 


$4,904,207.71 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR TWO YEARS 
1923-1924 


Assets—December 31, 1922.......... 0... cece cececes $3,813,210.71 


er, Receipts 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund: 


Net Collections through Annuity Fund $976,780.00 


WGe Ra ClESIE Lear Ea Peer ioci es staciee 28,146.39 
ConditionalaGittsa es ieee 2,920.00 
Net Profit on Sales of Securities.... 82,555.45 
Pe rN e memorials Mund sire cle ee aee 100.00 
Income from Investments.............: 429,453.11 
Interest on Bank Balances............. 2,913.96 
Interest on Overdue Pledge Payments... 529.39 
Total Receipts’... TS. Hai it a eta 1,523,398.30 
REGRET |? “ape eA titer cer abet Pale pina ere eget Oe mE IR $5,336,609.01 
Disbursements 


Payments to the Annuity Fund: 
Net Pilgrim Memorial Fund Income $397,000.00 


Herring Memorial Fund Income.... 1,971.89 
AGINIHISErALIVe = LyX PeNSeS cet creriee esc ies 12,794.85 
Interest Payments on Conditional Gifts. 3,990.63 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased... 16,644.43 
MotaleDIShUESeMentSmn a aeidersciac ena cer enen aise. 432,401.30 
Assets—Decemberial, J924 Nein. ccs cocoa sie ets $4,904,207.71 


Complete audits in detail on file. 


B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


AUDITORS: 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1923 
S. Erwin Requa, Accounts of 1924 


Custodian of Funds, Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


REPORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


For several years one of the chief functions of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministerial Relief has been to lay upon the conscience 
of the churches the utterly inadequate provision for retired or dis- 
abled ministers, their widows and orphan children. In the report to 
the National Council two years ago it was noted that, in response 
to the exhibit of the need, the Commission on Missions had advocated 


the increase in the apportionment for 1923 from 2% to 3% and for 
1924 to 4.38%. 


The Directors desire to make due recognition of marked im- 
provement in conditions which had long been a reproach to the 
fellowship. Greater gifts by the churches due to the larger place 
in the apportionment have been supplemented by increased receipts 
from legacies and this permitted a modest advance in grants. Al- 
though they are still too low, a standard has been definitely approved 
by the Commission on Missions that a minister, honorably retired, 
after a minimum of thirty years of service, should be given a 
maximum grant of $500, provided his need required, and that other 
grants should be adjusted in proportion to this maximum. It has 
not been possible to put this higher standard into complete operation 
because the increase in the number receiving pensions has nearly 
kept pace with the increment of income. 


The Increase in the Roll 


In the National Board alone the roll has leaped 182% in ten 
years. While the ever widening work of the Annuity Fund will in 
time relieve the situation, the number dependent upon the Boards 
of Relief will doubtless continue to show an increase for years to 
come. The churches should accordingly keep especially in remem- 
brance this older and less scientific but imperative and beautiful 
form of service. The story of its ministrations is a revelation of 
the sacrifices of a minister’s life and the necessity that the church, 
which has accepted the gift of his strength, shall “see him through” 
the years of age or disability. 


For the year 1924 there were 724 pensioners on the regular roll 
and 55 on the emergency roll, a total of 779, an increase in two 


years of 79. In the first five months of 1925, 59 names were 
added. 


The amount paid in grants, including Christmas and emer- 
gencies, was $183,151 in 1922 and $218,870 in 1924, an increase of 
$35,719 in the biennium. The income for 1924, including legacies 


and gifts for endowment, was $292,137.15, a gain of $50,435 over 
1922. 
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In 1924 the average grant had been lifted to $310 for a. 
minister and $235 for a widow. To this the Christmas Fund added 
an average of $40. While this shows fine progress we are still 
far behind several other denominations in close affiliation with us. 


. 


Lifting the Standard: 


In 1924 it seemed imperative to put the maximum grant, 
approved by the Commission on Missions, into operation for at 
least a few of the pensioners who were in great need but the 
increase was made for only 5 per cent. of the ministers on the 
roll, while a general adjustment of other grants was deferred until 
a day of larger resources. As the Board has been operating at 
a deficit, only a few other grants of the same amount have been 
made and these chiefly offset by the deaths of those previously at 
the higher standard. At the close of the year the deficit stood at 
$19,771.15. The expense of administration for National and State 
Boards in 1923 was 11.4 per cent. and in 1924, 10.8 per cent. 


The National Board and the State Boards 


The first form of Ministerial Relief was the State Board. As 
the fellowship grew, provision was made for the conduct of the 
work on a national basis. Since then several State Boards have 
united with the National Board in the interests of administrative 
unity. 

Massachusetts, although having the largest roll of any of the 
State Boards, has for many years sent its entire income to the 
treasury of the National Board, under a co-operative agreement 
for the’ maintenance of grants within the state. In 1921 the 
State Board of New York merged with the National Board. In 
1922 the State Board of Rhode Island adopted a plan similar to 
that of Massachusetts. In 1923 the State Board of South Dakota 
merged with the National Board. Michigan, followed in 1925 by 
Maine and Vermont, adopted a plan believed to afford the closest 
intimacy between a State Board and the National Board, where it 
is desired to maintain the state organization. Under this plan the 
income of the State Board is sent to the national treasury. Pen- 
sioners on the state roll are transferred to the national roll. In 
each case care is taken to preserve state initiative and referendum. 
All grants for applicants whose major service has been in any one 
state are made by the National Board only on the approval of a 
representative, or a committee, acting for the state. Moreover, all 
state endowment funds are expended strictly in accord with the 
purpose of their donors, being used wholly for grants to men who 
have had service within these several states. 

Unity of administration, thus secured within a brief period in 
six states with previously independent boards, having proved 
effective and entirely satisfactory to the co-operating states, with 
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the large advantage of standardization of grants and equitable 
distribution of funds, it is the judgment of the Directors of the 
National Board that similar administrative unity should be 
secured in all states having State Boards. 


. 


Comity Agreement with Presbyterians 


It is delightful to report that the comity agreement, ratified at 
the last session of the National Council with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., is working most happily. There have been many 
cases in the biennium where ministers applying for a pension have 
served partly in one denomination and partly in the other and the 
Directors desire to give the highest commendation to the spirit of 
generosity in which our friends of the Presbyterian Church have 
interpreted their obligation in sharing grants for such ministers 
with the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. 


Proposed Comity Agreement with Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed 
Church in America 


It is a privilege to present at this time a proposed agreement 
with the Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America 
parallel to the agreement with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. It has been approved by the executive boards of the 
Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America and by the 
Directors of the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief and 
by the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America. It is 
presented herewith for ratification by the National Council, it being 
understood that upon such approval it will go into immediate 
operation. 


COMITY AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF AND THE MINISTERS’ 
FUND OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
WITH REFERENCE TO GRANTS FOR RELIEF 


WHEREAS, Ministers are frequently called from the service of 
one of the Congregational churches of the U. S. into the service of 
one of the churches of the Reformed Church in America, and vice 
versa, 


AND WHEREAS, In case of such transfer no account is taken, 
in determining the amounts of grants for relief, of those years 
during which the minister served any other church than the one 
proposing to pay him a grant, 


AND WHEREAS, This works not only hardships but great 
injustice to many brethren; 


THEREFORE, THE FOLLOWING AGREEMENT is made be- 
tween the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief and the 
Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America, to take effect 
immediately upon ratification by the National Council of the Con- 
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gregational Churches of the United States and the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America: 


_., (1). When application for a grant is made, the applicant shall 
include in the request for a grant a record of service rendered to 
both churches; and all papers, records and data, or copies thereof, 
shall be submitted by the Board to which application is made, to the 
Board of the other church; and 


(2) Upon approval of such application by both Boards, the 
‘grant shall be adjusted between said Boards in proportion to the 
service rendered in each particular church. The grant for the 
period of service in Congregational churches of the U. S. shall be 
in accordance with the scale of grants made to others by the Con- 
gregational Board of Ministerial Relief. The grant for the period 
of service in the Reformed Church in America shall be that propor- 
tion of the prevalent grant of the Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed 
Church, which the said period of service bears to the total years 
of service in the two Churches. 


(3) It is understood that this agreement shall not apply to 
the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, nor to the Minis- 
terial Pension Fund or the Widows’ Fund of the Reformed Church 
in America. 


(4) It is understood and agreed that nothing in this agree- 
ment shall be construed to be retroactive so far as any minister is 
concerned who is now receiving a grant of aid from either of the 
parties to this agreement, and that it is only to apply and to be 
considered as applying subsequent to the date of the ratification of 
the agreement. 


(5) This agreement shall continue in operation subject to 
amendment by mutual agreement between said Boards; or to 
termination on a year’s notice by one of the said parties to the 
other, with the proviso, however, that the interests of any person 
who has, during the operation of the agreement, received a grant 
and which is still continuing to him and in which both parties 
participate, shall in no wise be affected by the termination of the 
agreement. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1924 


Assets 
Par Value 
Un SaGovernment (Bondsiisascnct ete. $ 147,650.00 
British, Canadian and Cuban Government 
IBGndSI RR ie en en ee a ene 145,000.00 
Man mMOHEAl ARCOM ~\ adads Geoeoa soso saw 6 10,000.00 
Railroad BOndSapeyeeyscie s fave lese. Sopra. 1,074,000.00 
Bublice Utilityabonds: s.ceitee ak oars 25,000.00 
Miscellaneous “Stocks 2... en eee. 2,800.00 
Mortgages, secured by first liens on Real 
I Statcieewctra es ioe lacie lt ae 64,600.00 
Totalse ewes ae nies $1,469,050.00 
GAS lai tevaverersievces eeeronteme seen eta uhsca carton aay ORT ae etacntat oeeaeaane 
Ota lwASSCUStae. i sists wis cietacciows ce eetateteve ala oy otis 
Liabilities 


Hndowmentelundtecr sera ection © nae rectors 
Conditional Gift Fund 
South Dakota Fund 
Legacy Reserve 
Batikes MOans! ws slcke ck rat eae ele olan Oe 
Christmas UNd eM. siete create steels Sera erne Renee RAE 
*Current Fund (Deficit) 


Total Liabilities 


oe elf vie cs) ‘a: revie’ aie: 4, (010) e) 9 198) ears: (6)(8) 19118) 


Book Value 
$ 188,653.42 


143,283.70 
10,338.75 
972,898.00 
24,706.25 
2,776.80 


59,000.00 


$1,351,656.92 


27,608.78 


$1,379,265.70 


$1,298 ,228.15 
46,280.61 
1,100.77 
16,012.93 
18,000.00 
19,414.39 
19,771.15 


$1,379,265.70 


* Of this total deficit, $2,349.84 was for the year 1923 and $2,252.86 


for 1924. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR TWO YEARS, 


19238-1924 
masets-December = 315191022) A A ee 
Receipts 
Churches and Church Organizations.... $ 95,857.39 
Statemmeliet. Societies... ..4:.....6+ 05. 338,767.97 
TRAC UNAKERTEIGS ote ree Ser Te ivy ey ie ent ANTI 15,318.33 
OHEISEMAS mE ELUINC sal, peat ena cence 95,001.43 
ESPACE SME ty ee eats Pet eet kas 49,012.93 
GonditronaleGuits seer .e oa twas ee 13,000.00 
Individuals for Endowment Fund....... 1,494.42 
SOU, IDE eae Iii Rise sae eats Ste sts we 1,100.77 
incomes rom ainyestments:.- lentes tae 128,549.43 
Net Profit on Sales of Securities....... 1,298.22 
SAT OAN Seebeck aie carcass tae ot reo 226,500.00 
4 Nay Be bed REVERE 0} LS MS ee AA ACS tyres ST Se, LC 
POG Aa fal eotereh yoy cun tt TOR ORS Lea conse ain Lee 
Disbursements 

Pensioners and State Relief Societies... $326,377.31 
Administrative Expenses .............. 45,567.10* 
District mOnces Lxpensemata ce qe sas s'. 4,005.21 
Interest on Borrowed Money........... 1,826.83 
Commission on. IMISSIONS..2. 0c. ane 4,360.82 
AVM ELompV ome yore siege cyrus cytes cisnoxate clishayeteusions 90.42 
Interest Payments on Conditional Gifts. 4,554.65 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased... 1,682.82 


Repayment of Bank Loans............. 225,500.00 


Mota DIS DULSeIMeNtSs = cdeclon io veeo crore crested ener 


[ASsets=—Decembperaol malo 24 atari trates heretics Cente iet 


Complete audits in detail on file. . 


RALPH L. PETERSON, 


AUDITORS: 


Hurdman and Cranstoun, Accounts of 1923 


S. Erwin Requa, Accounts of 1924 


$1,332,329.97 


660,900.89 


$1,993,230.86 


$ 613,965.16 


$1,379,265.70 


Treasurer. 


Custodian of Funds, The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 


* Including $10,845.42 Christmas Fund Expense. 


REPORT OF CONGREGATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 


Going Forward 


“Established by the National Council to make available to the 
colleges the resources of the denomination in fellowship and money,” 
is a statement concerning the Congregational Foundation for Educa- 
tion that has been appearing weekly in our church paper throughout 
the biennial period ending June 30, 1925. During that time, the 
Foundation has been on the apportionment only eighteen months, so 
that denominational resources in money have not poured in upon 
our colleges in an overwhelming stream. There is much to be 
desired in the matter of church support for our institutions. 

During 1923-24, the Foundation received less than $385,000 for 
its work and for 1924-25 the total was short of $65,000. Thus 
only $20,000 could be distributed to institutions the first year, and 
approximately $40,000 the second year, of the biennium. Nearly 
$10,000 in addition were paid for support of the Commission on 
Missions, Council of Church Boards of Education, National Council, 
W. iH. M. F., “The Congregationalist,” ‘The American Missionary,” 
and for other general promotional expense. Expenditures for the 
field work and office maintenance have of necessity been held to 
$15,000 per year. 

New movements are likely to gather strength slowly, and 
especially so when such movements are revivals of former endeavors. 
Therefore, the Foundation idea has been slow to “take” with Con- 
gregationalists. It was complained that a new society had “edged 
in” on apportionment receipts at a time when efforts were being 
made to reduce the number of our missionary agencies. Some 
churches and church members exercised their Congregational right 
to revolt and withhold support. In most instances there was no 
quarrel with the institutions, but there was vigorous protest against 
added machinery with which to do the work of the denomination. 

Meantime, the institutions were cut off from the Education 
Society and had no succor save through the Foundation. Had the 
Foundation been strangled as an unwelcome member of the 
Congregational family, an important element in the educational life 
of the church would have been ignored. The church, too, would 
have drifted farther and farther away from the schools of its 
planting. Although handicapped and embarrassed, the Foundation 
had no choice but to go forward in the hope that ultimately there 
would come understanding of the situation and a general disposition 
to help. 

Sacrificial service on the part of the Foundation trustees has 
helped many a hard-put institution to meet in a more satisfactory 
way its difficult situations. Weeks and months of patient study 
have been given to the more acute educational problems of the 
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church, with resulting benefit to all concerned. Quietly, and with- 
out blare of trumpets, the services have been so rendered as to 
improve the character of our institutions, to open the way for their 
larger support, to assist them in effecting economies in administra- 
tion, and to inspire them with the necessity of being strongly and 
uncompromisingly Christian. 


The Trustees 


The Trustees elected at the National Councils of Los Angeles 
and Springfield and those since chosen to fill vacancies are as 
follows: 


Terms expiring in 1925: 


Rev. Arthur J. Sullens, Superintendent, Colorado Conference, Denver, Col. 

Dr. H. Stiles Bradley, Minister, State Street Church, Portland, Maine. 

Dr. L. O. Baird, Superintendent, Washington Conference, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. John N. Bennett, Crete, Nebraska. 

*Dr. Marion L. Burton, President, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

+Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Terms expiring in 1927: 


Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, Minister, Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. George F. Kenngott, Superintendent, Southern California Conference, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Albert J. Nason, President, Nason Coal Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. John R. Montgomery, Montgomery, Hart & Smith, Attys., Chicago, Il]. 

Dr. James A. Blaisdell, President, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Dr. Henry Churchill King, President, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Terms expiring in 1929: 
Dr. Dan F. Bradley, Minister, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. E. C. Streeter, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Dr. Thomas W. Nadal, President, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Dr. Robert E. Brown, Minister, First Church, Oakland, Cal. 
Mr. Charles E. Burbank, West Boylston, Mass. 


In the death of Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, the Foundation and 
the Church have suffered an irreparable loss. A graduate of one 
of our Congregational colleges, once president of another, and 
successively executive of two of our great state universities, he 
has made a contribution to educational life in America that is 
far reaching and highly beneficent. 


Meetings of the Board 


Six important meetings of the Board have been held during 
the biennium. President G. W. Nash, re-elected as executive officer 
by the National Council, has continued to serve with the Board 
throughout the two-year period ending June 30, 1925. In September, 
1925, President Nash will assume the presidency of Yankton Col- 
lege, and the work of the office will then be in charge of Mr. John R. 
Montgomery, vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


* Died, February 18, 1925. 
+ Resigned. 
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Objectives and Policy 

During the two years that have intervened since the meeting 
in Springfield, the members of the Board of Trustees, with such 
resources as were at hand, have endeavored (1) to develop a unified 
national educational policy so far as the educational institutions 
are concerned, (2) to secure more sympathetic and helpful relations 
between churches and colleges, (3) to take, as far as conditions 
would allow, our share in the Christian education program of the 
nation, (4) to help our colleges to live up to their Christian calling 
and heritage, (5) to aid in increasing the power and prestige of 
Christian educational institutions, (6) to help the institutions with 
counsel in financial campaigns and with appropriations to current 
expenses, and (7) to bring home to the consciousness of the churches 
the meaning of present day higher education. 

Under the general policy adopted at the beginning, an effort has 
been made (1) to secure a careful appreciation of all the values 
represented in these institutions, (2) to insure fidelity in the matter 
of trusts committed to the schools, (3) to make sure of the approval 
of local and state Congregational bodies when rendering assistance, 
and (4) to establish co-operative relations between institutions 
where practicable. 

Apportionment 


By action of the Survey Committee, Commission on Missions, 
and National Council, the Foundation was placed on the missionary 
apportionment of the Church for 3 per cent. of the total receipts 
for 1924 and 1925. A like amount is proposed for 1926, although 
the Board of Trustees of the Foundation and the Association of 
Colleges of Congregational Affiliation urged strongly that a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent. be provided. As indicated already, only a 
fraction of the support that the reduced percentage was expected to 
produce has been received, and this has necessitated a sharp cur- 
tailment of the work. Only by enlarged support through an endow- 
ment campaign or a greatly increased apportionment percentage can 
the Foundation render satisfactorily and effectively the service for 
which it was created. 


An Endowment Fund 


In the Foundation report to tie Springfield meeting of the 
National Council, the fact was recited that the National Council at 
Los Angeles in 1921, where the Foundation was created, had author- 
ized the Board of Trustees to go forward prior to 1926 with a 
movement to secure an adequate endowment. Plans for a ten 
million dollar campaign were presented to the Commission on Mis- 
sions in 1923 with request for its endorsement. Owing to the fact 
that the Pilgrim Memorial Fund pledges had not been fully re- 
deemed, the Foundation was asked to postpone further its endow- 
ment move and consult the Education Society with a view of 
presenting a co-operative plan for raising an educational endow- 
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ment. It is now imperative that the denomination move in the 
matter of resourcing our institutions. Further delay will mean 
devastating loss to the church and its affiliated schools. Therefore, 
the endowment enterprise should have favorable and vigorous treat- 


ment in Washington. Let Congregationalists awake to their 
responsibilities in education! : 


Institutions Aided 


Grants to the colleges, seminaries, training schools, and acade- 
mies have been meagre these past two years, an aggregate of only 
sixty thousand dollars having been distributed to the following 
twenty-eight institutions: 

Colleges: American International, Carleton, Doane, Drury, Fair- 
mount, Fisk, Grinnell, Northland, Olivet, Pacific, Piedmont, Redfield, 
Rollins, Straight, Tabor, Yankton. 


Theological Schools: Atlanta, Bangor, Union (Chicago). 


Academies and Junior Colleges: Billings, Country Life, Iberia, 
Kidder, Pillsbury, Thorsby, Ward. 

Training Schoois: Congregational, Schauffler. 

A few of the institutions here listed received only small desig- 
nated gifts from individual churches. The assistance given, though 
modest in all cases, has helped some of the struggling schools 
through difficult places. As a future development, the Foundation 
is considering the advisability of securing a “college counsellor” 
whose duty it shall be to go out regularly to the institutions with 
advice as to business management, accounting, records, trust funds, 
curricula and the many other problems that are constantly crowding 
for solution with college officers and administrators. Here is a 
real opportunity for far reaching service. 


Colleges of Congregational Affiliation 

In 1928 the “Association of Colleges of Congregational Affilia- 
tion” was formed. This came about through a re-organization of 
the “Colleges of the Interior.” The change was made on recom- 
mendation of the Foundation so that all colleges ef Congregational 
origin or affiliation might be drawn closer to each other and to the 
Church. The three annual meetings have shown a growing interest 
in the movement. At the latest meeting, held at Chicago in 
January of 1925, nineteen institutions responded through their presi- 
dents and twenty were represented by letter. Dr. Henry C. King of 
Oberlin served as president for the year. New officers for 1926 are 
Dr. Edward S. Parsons of Marietta, President; Dr. Irving Maurer 
of Beloit, Vice-President; Dr. Silas Evans of Ripon, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The meeting of 1925 took the form of a round-table dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the colleges to the Church and the 
Association gave earnest expression of approval to the work the 
Foundation has carried forward since the time of its establishment. 
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Messages to Trustees 


During the biennium which closed on June 30th, the President 
of the Foundation has made possible a reduction in the number of 
Board meetings through a series of “Messages to Trustees.” Some 
forty of these periodic letters have kept the members informed as 
to the progress of the work and have made possible an interchange 
of opinion that has been helpful. The “messages” dealt with all 
phases of the work such as the nomination of college executives, 
the recommendation of institution support, the survey of doubtful 
fields, the co-operative support of struggling schools, controversies 
needing a velvet touch, debt elimination, promotion, ete. 


The Future 


During the short period which has elapsed since July 7, 1921, 
the date when the Foundation was established by vote of the Los 
Angeles Council, officers of the organization have used such 
resources as were available for forwarding the important denomina- 
tional work committed to them. The chief aid to the institutions of 
Congregational affiliation has been through the avenue of personal 
service. Members of the Board have given much time to problems 
that have weighed heavily on the struggling institutions but have 
had to leave practically untouched the fruitful field of service to 
the more permanent and prominent colleges and seminaries. 

If society re-organization is effected, the foundation idea must 
live on in some form. The schools, strong and weak alike, deserve 
large support from church and church people. When once this is 
understood, the resources that four years ago were presumed to be 
at hand for support of our educational enterprise will come to 
the surface and bring to realization the dreams of the strong men 
who proposed that the Congregational Foundation for Education be 
established. 

Financial Statement 


The receipts and disbursements of moneys contributed for the 
work with our institutions during the biennium 1923-25 are shown 
in the following tables: 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBITS 
SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
A.—July 1, 19283—June 30, 1924 


Receipts: 
Balancesonghandsdiulys ls 1022 hee guarentee tnn ce wn as $ 4,878.25 
Bari kee lO ATRL Ses fee. ein oes nae ae SO eee 6,000.00 
VCCCIPt Sm LOMMal le SOULCES® ain te cis. dot eae Ao rane 33,512.62 
$43,890.87 
Disbursements 
tlantaseinecological! Seminarya. s.a0. 0+. 9. eo0e- $ 500.00 
Bangvor theological Seminary.....a:2.20.000 + 295.53 
Wnionelheolocicall Colleren ness eee eee 890.00 
Schauffler Missionary Training School.......... 3,800.00 
Congregational Training School for Women.... 2,102.37 
EAS tye cad ern von ener scn nse recatver acy ieeeeeer ss 6,000.00 
Wiad Acad enaye men ener: cos ne Sch deen occ. 75.00 
eniameACACdemiyare rn cia «oko aak tine Mice aoe sans 90.00 
dh onsbveelinstibutes Glaics.:r-ateas ese we ee cee 466.90 
Kei deren s tit wit ey Mems\c.. ko. Greener deceit aes 90.00 
Billingss Polytechnic: Institutes... an. 08. ces ae 147.51 
HReEGiel da OWL eo ekeactsa oe ine fee Se ciation’ 180.00 
American International College................ 150.00 
MoanemColles her atk catihis A Se et eter ehemier eid 600.00 
IDrnewiae (Croll kexexes* sos ctenen teat Gis tee REGINA aes ol Meo cone Cane 881.60 
Hairmount eC ollegetr ae .21s 5) detanir aie rae A eae 429.66 
Olivet COLE cise ampe, tail cnie: scarica meee hea Ale-e ale jie 600.00 
olin sts @oll momen Avan dale alee Shen hers 300.00 
Month) anda © ollcociiyes 8 ya teitas solcisa ns, «seyecoue esos 392.61 
Riedimonty COW eG ee crt). Wea e ace ensysceieye se) «box skesaiols 19.65 
Wroanictomm Colle gery eras cia resale kaise ei os tuegsieokons 800.00 
IeByoetke (Wm Gresik Neier aiocieto oat oO cm orciamncb omit 600.00 
aponreand Grinnell Golle@es. os ..ce ses cee ee 431.93 
$19,342.76 
Rites “LS liked de eo ee aoe aoe hie Omen oer oO Ue eae 1,195.54 
SalanvmOmeenesidenta( Ll emonths) i sicicesame hiciae eter 6,875.00 
Salary of office secretary and part-time assistant........ 1,858.32 
HSS CNSC CMON MPTIS LEGS mye nicileuaisiic.sisveteusoshsiond erst hegnsceoeieh ee kons 422.38 
ravelimomexpenses Ol Presid enters oamutss setts sie tetera 1,044.02 
Mei ratts Ir Oumar pemet eteite ces sy ction ratieiiesetecPe Lene) sskesmsusNG. ste evepeltencn eles nsusrc 1,537.18 
Offices tUrMibiires and —SUPPILESia craic spoon: ete canted ater ie 219.58 
ANGKT CTAB TRS. A apes Bugle ro rome toaipe ot ele Pepe aaah 6 ol 743.60 
OSG Ay CMa ronnie ie tis che edie ase! « aheuaGateneg’ ons Saved care akaeRaree 306.00 
TReigoione emel wiley. ancoboogooesondeco0n00 09 do oar 140.84 
Nery Vaordle Gites: ehovel invellely SETAC co so 05 cot bo pod obo pou 2,82 
TAI ROMEOM BENE a oecaosapouooddcnompoomnapu0L soe b 67.50 
“Mise <rppaeie  CIA@eGk Gad on cetooon amu Ge Damta meauaoumocneY os cor 88.40 
Coliecbiony Cire, We 18 WIR Wippooneccodobootoscmnosod 82.31 
IG RRENSL s COpaial endl we Moy hal ae IEE Bro enna Do On © aio Od pion. oc 3837.83 
Raidmonenotvecatebanke «oe iawn toclcin te eter pote aoroee 1,000.00 
INantormieul Ghoybaarelll sds ohtag oae comodo aves oncoconusorsn cdc 105.00 
JXmnerieann INTERIGIENAY goleotooboaaoumond cu.Gordconbo0cg0 EO 235.28 
COMMISSION MOMGe VIS STOMS ye iucretey eteretel oreasiemeuentyels steno net sr menses 1,480.58 
Council of Church Boards of Education................ id) 251.80 
$40,151.84 
Gash oa iil due BO, Wea esoccsooesocnoocondeumcon 3,739.03 


$43,890.87 
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B.—July 1, 1924—June 30, 1925 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, July Del ODA. etek ss sptyom cheek aes Dake $ 3,739.03 
Receipts: from alls sources an... aca s eens cee ele US cet tes 62,658.48 
$66,397.51 
Disbursements 
American International College................ $ 850.00 
Atlanta Theological ‘Seminary... ..-.)..0: 26 se 1,900.00 
Bangor Theological Seminary........ NOP ket eee 1,786.03 
Billmes*® Polycechnics Institute... -.- + oes 847.48 
Carlton (Colle gerry. corte Cte tn se asia 10.00 
Congregational Training School fon Women.... 1,575.87 
Country liteeA cademynanse eee ene 60.00 
Doane: (Colleen 2csttoctet. inch orahebetonsteaettetamieee 2,900.00 
Drury.” Colle sews 2 s:c5 cole omen ae ee es 2,900.00 
Kairmount College: .<. tte omis eieahaer ere 1,700.00 
Har eon COME mememe, .oxks 4. ton tolonmoe eas Panne teeter 25.00 
Hisks UNIVERSIUY: Gam, syortets ter etote ciate @ tetelenprate heroes eta ts 10.00 
Nperian A CAG CIiyamrar ins at Ate mek aie oe ee 510.00 
Kiddersinsbitutemcreattor stat carne cor ene ere 510.00 
Northlands Co llem etre © rarscarmae ctor ators 2,008.16 
Olivet saCollem ere aes eecctslnietc ance sense teete sree 2,900.00 
Pacifies UNiVersitvmenebicnt ss ticrae nee tee 2,900.00 
Piedmont, College: tmerer a scutes ere ore aie ete 2,103.67 
Redfield * Cowles err. ere tics ialaterec ale laoreet 1,020.00 
Rollins Colllegiem\ za wlewr cle, be Skee ait eee 1,700.00 
Schauffler Missionary Training School.......... 3,000.00 
Straight Collese: 1. cea eetate esis coos) oak manne 50.00 
Taborvand Grinnetl=Collesesirrr.. cise. aero eee Tas 
MhorsbysLAStiGuTce tet. rtete tater rene otal occa meres 381.85 
Wnione: heologicall (Collesem eee seiieerre 3,210.00 
Wisrida A Cad @iniiy Oye eis a conets Wed tals in abc ekeren a ae tee tae 425.00 
Yankton College (including “Special”)......... 3,100.00 
$39,445.37 
Rene MN Gate oh teres kere citetna ats ae oeet elt a een eee 887.41 
Salary ol resident (lo emonthsinmesn stele enter tces 8,125.00 
Salary of secretary and part-time assistants............. 1,525.00 
THOECOT SN SELVICE' \ac)5ira et etree ote ae te ele ERT eee eres 364.19 
irayelng expenses. of Drusteesie nt nye nes aiehee anne: 969.16 
Travelins expenses. of the President)... 9-.2-7e- 50 400 744.06 
Dea DINHLINES Len ata HOO ERA I OES UN COIO coo an Aan omow 581.84 
Oficesturntoure sand —SupDpliesan cerita ee em ele ee eats 190.78 
EN AMET ULSI Orme bar tiene ton Mitesereis skcle bain tude Olav edie teat etarae ie eae 465.80 
BO SUA SC e rare nas Bae tet enctsdoteineve lets ates Soe aah ae ee a eae ees 475.12 
Telephone, and =telecrapheewiian.. nso eee sere cient 132.20 
Treasurer service, Central Trust Company of Illinois..... 189.13 
@ollectionscharaese Wis blan Vit Ucereierrnie lease eiererietaraenere 147.01 
Intetest’ on: loan% .%. . anes © niet ee aie ee eau 165.82 
Americans Missionary) asSScSSmentserewe emma tere erie 525.00 
Commission on Missions assessments..............0.000- 3,994.87 
Council of ‘Church Boards of Hducationie. 42-26 a. ee 284.00 
SUDDOTt Of OW. Ele MIR ES oticesink @hica comme rere tearin 243:75 
Rebate, to Vermont) Chunchess cer tiene mierinier ire keener 4.98 
Transportation sAgente.. 2 iteain tec oe cee 50.00 
Pade balanceron notesatebankywe caer eet eater ae 5,000.00 
$64,511.09 
Cashion hand, Juners0 LOZ owe eemnennnatrnt rr nets 1,886.42 


$66,397.51 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Note: The early date of the issuing of this program will natur- 
ally call for some changes, which will appear for the most part in 
the final revision shortly before the opening session. 


THEME: A Free Church in a Free State for a Friendly World 


The afternoon and evening sessions will be held in the Washing- 
ton Auditorium, New York Avenue and 19th Street, and the morn- 
ing sessions in the Earle Theatre, 13th and E Streets, Washington, 
D. C., except as otherwise announced. 

Music and other incidental features will be introduced from 
time to time, including a preliminary evening program at 7.30. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20 


2.00 P.M. Organization. 

Call to order by retiring Moderator, Rev. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, D.D. 

Devotional Service. 

Election of Moderator. 

Election of First and Second Assistant Moderators. 

Prayer by Moderator-Elect. 

Election of Assistants to the Secretary on nomination 
of the Nominating Committee; also Committees on 
Business, Credentials and Greetings. 

Presentation of the Docket by the Secretary. 

Presentation of motions relating to routine of the meet- 
ing by the Secretary. 

Presentation and reference to Business Committee of 
communications addressed to the Council and motions 
from the floor. 

Report of the Business Committee. 


4.00 P.M. “Our Task”: Rev. Charles F. Carter, D.D. 

4.30P.M. “Our Evangelical Protestant Heritage,” Rev. C. A. 
Voss, D.D. 

5.00 P.M. Report of the Executive Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Credentials. 


Evening Session in the Auditorium 
8.00 P. M. Devotions. ; 
8.15 P Address by the Honorary Moderator (Conditional an- 


nouncement). 
Address by the retiring Moderator, Rev. Rockwell Har- 


mon Potter, D.D. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21 


9.00 A.M. Presentation of Printed Reports. 
9.30 A.M. Devotions: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 
10.00 A.M. Report of the Commission on Missions. 
Discussion. 
11.30 A. M. Roll Call of States for the introduction of business. 


Afternoon Session 
200P.M. “The State Conference—A Fellowship Service’: W. H. 


Rollins, D.D. 
2.20P.M. “Have We An International Gospel”: Professor Laura H. 
Wild. 
“What a Congregational Church Means to a Southern 
City”: Mr. C. W. Lusk. 
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Annual Meeting of The American Missionary Association 


Business. 

Treasurer’s Report: Irving. C. Gaylord. 

Executive Committee Report: John R. Rogers. 

“The Highlander in the South”: Prin. Edgar H. Elam. 

“Dividends Upon a Half Century of -Missionary Invest- 
ments”: Prof. W. H. Holloway. 

“Christianity and the Races”: Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


S SEEES 


Evening Session—Am. Miss. Assn. 
Devotions. 
“The Bridge Builders”: Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D. 
“Christian Race Relationships”: Prof. Plato Durham. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22 . 


Council Business. 

Devotions: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 

Report of Commission on Social Service. 

Discussion. 

Report of Commission on International Relations, Inter- 
racial Relations and the Near East. 

Discussion. 

Report of Commission on Interchurch Relations. 

Discussion. 

Report of Commission on Recruiting. 

Discussion. 

Business. 


rrr 


rae 


Afternoon 
2.00 P.M. Half Holiday—Excursions to be announced. 


Evening Session 
Devotions. 
“Law Enforcement”: Assistant Attorney General, Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
Address: Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


Ho 
nS 
Ord 
Ss 


00 00 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23 
Simultaneous Meetings for Young People—See Program 


Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 


9.00 A.M. Organization, Roll, Appointment of Committees, etc. 
Election of Corporate Members. 
Presentation in print of the following reports: 
Treasurer. 
Auditor. 
Home Department. 
Foreign Department. 
9.30 A. M. Devotions: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 
Presentation of Special Report from the Pradentol 
Committee on the Policy of the Board as Affected by 
the Financial Situation: Rev. Shepherd Knapp, D.D. 
The Tragedy of Refusing New Work as Illustrated by 
Portuguese East Africa: Secretary Ernest W. Riggs. 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 
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Afternoon Session—A. B. C. F. M. 


2.00 P.M. Devotions. 
Report Upon the Proposed Consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Board and the Woman’s Boards. 
Discussion. 
Brief Addresses by Missionaries: - 
“Our Marching Orders in India”: Rev. John J. 
Banninga, of Pasumalai. 
“The Voice of India”: Rev. S. R. Modak, of Ahmed- 
nagar. 
“China Again in Upheaval”: Rev. Wynn C. Fairfield, 
of Taiku. 
“The Protestant Movement in Czechoslovakia”: Rev. 
John S. Porter, of Prague. 
“Greece as a Field for the American Board’: Pres. 
George E. White, of Salonica. 
“Turkey—After Forty-four Years”: Mr. William W. 
Peet, of Constantinople. 


Evening Session—A. B. C. F. M. 
7.30 P.M. Exhibition of African Cinematograph Film: 
“From Kraal to Mine From Mine to Kraal”: Dr. 
Frederick B. Bridgman. 
“The Mission of the American Board in Turkey”: Dr. 
James L. Barton. 
Introduction of Deputation to India. 
Closing Words—by the President of the Board. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24 


A.M. Council Business. 

A.M. Devotions: Rey. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 

A.M. Report of the Commission on Law Enforcement. 
Discussion. 
Report of the Commission on Men’s Work. 
Discussion. 
Business. 


Annual Meeting of The Congregational Education Society and The 
Congregational Publishing Society 


10.30 A. M. Business. 
Addresses: ; 
The Program of Religious Education and the Share 


Taken by the C. E. S. and C. P. S. in Its Develop- 
ment. 

The Development of Leadership Through Young 
People’s Work. 

The University Pastor Movement. | 

The Religious Education Responsibility of The Charch. 


Afternoon Session 
The Foundation for Education 


2.00 P.M. “Achievements”: President George W. Nash. 
215P.M. “Principles”: Dr. Ernest B. Allen. 

2.40P.M. “Vision”: Dr. E. C. Streeter. 

23.00 P.M. Address: Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


Address: Secretary Curtis D. Wilbur. 
Address: Commissioner John T. Esch. 
Address: Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
Discussion. 
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8.00 P. 
8.15 P. 


9.00 A. 
10.45 A. 


3.30 P. 
4.00 P. 
6.00 P. 


8.00 P. 
Sr ou Ess 


9.00 A. 


2.00 P. 


8.00 P. 
8.15 P. 


9.00 A. 


9.30 A. 
10.30 A. 


= Ss 


ss 
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Evening Session 
Devotions. 


Address: Rev. R. W. Barstow. 


' Address: Speaker to be announced. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Young People’s Meeting, Metropolitan Theatre. 


Church Services followed by Communion in each Congre- 
gational Church. 


Afternoon Session 
Devotional Service. 
Council Sermon: Rey. Carl S. Patton, D.D. 
Young People’s Rally. 


Evening Session 
Devotions. 
Address Dr. J. Gordon Gilkey. 
Address: Dr. Thomas C. Edwards. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 
Sectional Meetings—See Programs. 


Afternoon 
Half Holiday—Excursions to be announced. 


Evening Session 
Devotions. 


Address: Chief Justice William Howard Taft. 
The British and French Ambassadors are being invited 
to address this session. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 


Report of the Corporation for the National Council. 

The Ministerial Boards, Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Report of Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. 

Hlection of Members of the Corporation of the Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Relief. 

Report of Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 


Devotions: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 


The Ministerial Boards, Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 


Address, with chart illustrations: Rey. Charles S. Mills, 
D.D., General Secretary. 
Brief Addresses: 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary. 
Mr. George A. Huggins, Actuary. 
“Safeguarding the Ministry”: Mr. Clarence S. Pellet. 
“The Maintenance of the Standards of the Ministry as 
a Profession”: Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson, D.D. 
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Annual Meetings: _The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
The Congregational Church Building Society, The Congrega- 


11.30 A. M. 


2.00 P. M. 


8.00 P. M. 


9.00 A. M. 
9.30 A. M. 
10.00 A. M. 


tional Sunday School Extension Society 


Roll Call. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
Report of the Board of Directors. 
Report of the Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Election of Corporate Members. 
Other Business. 


Afternoon Session—Extension Boards 
Music: Welsh Singers. 


Glimpses of the Departments: 
1. Negro Work in the North: Rev. William N. 
DeBerry. 
2. City Work: Dr. D. Witherspoon Dodge. 
3. Rural Work: Dr. Malcolm Boyd Dana. 
4. Foreign-Speaking Work: Mrs. Jennie F. Pratt. 
“The Service of the Church Building Society”: Rev. 
Arthur J. Folsom. 
Music: Welsh Singers. 


Reports by Student Summer Workers for The Congre- 
gational Sunday School Extension Society: 

“A Summer in the Cheyenne Valley”: Mr. Austin S. 
Phillips of Harvard University. 

“Pioneering with Mugala’”’: Miss Helen Wilcox. 

For The Congregational Home Missionary Society: Mr. 
N. C. Wallin. 


From the Great West: 
“Gila Monsters and Other Monsters”: Rev. R. R. 
Shoemaker. 
“The Mormon Situation”: Rev. Claton S. Rice. 
“The Flaming Frontier”: Rev. Frank E. Henry. 


Evening Session—Extension Boards 


Devotional Service. 

Music: Welsh Singers. 

“Women in Home Missions”: Mrs. John J. Pearsall. 

Music: Welsh Singers. 

“Triumphs of an Imperial Vision’: Dr. J. Percival 
Huget, President of the Church Extension Boards. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


Council Business. 
Devotions: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D. 


Report of the Commission on Evangelism. 

Discussion. 

Report of the Delegates to the Federal Council. 

The American Bible Society. 

“The Boy Scout Program as Applied to Protestant 
Churches”: Ray O. Wyland. 

Discussion. 

Business. 
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Afternoon Session 


United Program Missionary Boards 
Rev. Chester B. Emerson, D.D., Presiding 


General Theme: “Partnership in a World Enterprise.” 


2.00 P.M. Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

Devotions. 
Miss 12% “The United Program”: Rev. Chester B. Emerson, D.D. 
P85) VEL “The Larger Evangelism”: Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D.D. 
3.0orb: Fisk Jubilee Singers. 


3.40 P. “Creating Brotherhood”: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D.D. 
ATOR: Fisk Jubilee Singers. 


4,20 P. Pageant Drama (Illustrating the Partnership in the 
World Enterprise). 


M 
M 
M. 
3.10 P.M. “Christian Education”: Rev. Herbert K. Booth, D.D. 
M 
M 
M 


Evening 
8.00 P.M. Popular Musical. 


Young People’s Week-End 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 24, 25 and 26 
(Complete details will be furnished all Delegates) 


October 24 and 25, Morning and Afternoon Sessions 


Friday and Saturday will be devoted to sightseeing trips about 
Washington, with addresses at the several places visited. Among 
the places to be visited are: The Capitol, Congressional Library, 
National Cathedral, Lincoln Memorial, Washington Monument, 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, National Research Council 
Building, Arlington, Mount Vernon, Hall of Science and the White 
House. 


Among the distinguished men who have consented to address 
the young people are: Professor Edwin Emery Slosson, General 
John A. LeJeune, Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, Bishop William G. 
McDowell, D.D., Attorney General John G. Sargent, Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer, Bishop James E. Freeman, D.D., or Dean Anson Stokes of 
the National Cathedral, and it is expected that Secretary Curtis D. 
Wilbur of the Navy will speak. 

The delegates will call upon President and Mrs. Coolidge and 
it is expected that a photograph will be made of the party on the 
White House grounds. 


Evening Sessions 


Since the young people’s delegation will be associate members 
of the National Council they will be admitted to the sessions on 
Friday and Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoon. 


Sunday Services for Young People 


On Sunday, October 26, the young people’s delegations from 
many parts of the nation will attend a special service in the Metro- 
politan Theatre, and on Sunday evening will be the guests of the 
young people of Washington at a great interdenominational meeting. — 
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Sectional Meeting Number 1 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Conference on the Central Functions of the Church 
Auditorium Assembly Room, Mezzanine Floor 


8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 
1. Worship. 


2. Preaching. 


8. Enlisting followers of Christ. 
Leaders of Discussion to be announced. 


Sectional Meeting Number 2 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Round-Table on Educational Institutions and the Foundation for 
Education 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
President Thomas W. Nadal, Presiding 
8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 


1. The relation of our institutions to state aided institutions. 
2. Athletic policy and program for institutions of our class. 
8. Problem of religious education in our institutions. 

4 


What more can be done by our institutions in encouraging 
young men to enter the Christian ministry. 


5. Consideration of a system of exchange professorships among 
institutions of our group. 


6. Shall students of the future pay through increased tuition a 
larger share of the cost of their education, or shall we con- 
tinue to build up big endowments for this purpose. 


7. Relation of the Church to institutions at home and abroad. 
Progress of the move toward joint support of institutions. 

9. Place for the Foundation for Education in proposed merger of 
societies. 


10. A nation-wide campaign for general institutional support. 
When should it begin? 


Sectional Meeting Number 3 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Religious Education Institute 
First Congregational Church 
8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 
(Program to be announced) 
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Sectional Meeting Number 4 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 
Conference of Workers Among Colored People 


Room 6, Auditorium 
8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 


‘General Theme: “Inter-racial Co-operation Through the Churches” 
In charge of Rev. Harold M. Kingsley. 


Discussion by: 


Dr. George E. Haynes 
Prof. Isaac Fisher 
And others. 


Sectional Meeting Number 5 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Social Service Institute 
Earle Theatre 
8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 
Auspices of the Social Service Commission 
Theme: “Socializing Our World” 


Socializing Women’s Work in the Churches. 
Socializing the Pulpit. 

Socializing Management. 

Socializing Labor. 

Socializing Missions. 

Socializing Country Life. 


pee seen SNe 


Sectional Meeting Number 6 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Conference on Church Work in Cities 
First Congregational Church 
8.30 A. M.—12.00 M. 
Rev. Luman H. Royce, D.D., Presiding 
Devotional Service. 


“The Why and How of City Extension Societies”: Rev. George F. 
Kenngott. 


“The Relation of Physical Equipment to Spiritual Efficiency”: Rey. 
J. R. Nichols. 


“City Evangelization”: Rev. J. P. Miller. 


“Keeping Up With the Cities”: Rev. John L. Kilbon. 
Discussion and Question Box, conducted by Director Royce. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


FEDERATION 


Tentative Outline of Program of Annual Meeting at The Mayflower, 
Washington D. C., Monday-Tuesday, October 19-20, 1925 
The President, Mrs. Charles R. Wilson, presiding 


7.00 P. M. 


9.00 A. M. 


9.15 A. M. 
9.30 A. M. 
9.50 A. M. 


10.50 A. M. 


10.50 A. M. 


11.30 A. M. 


12.00 M. 


12.30 P. M. 


MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 19 


Call to order. 
Devotional Service—Mrs. O. E. Maurer. 
Welcome—Mrs. Sidney R. Jacobs, Southern Vice-Presi- 
dent, Middle Atlantic Conference. 
Response—Mrs. Charles R. Wilson. 
Reception of Women of Evangelical Churches. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Reports of Secretaries— 
General—Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. 
Middle District—Mrs. D. D. Olmstead. 
Southeast District—Mrs. F. P. Ensminger. 
Southeast District—Mrs. Alfred Lawless. 
Music. 
Reports of Vice-Presidents— 
Eastern District—Mrs. C. E. Blake. 
Middle District—Mrs. J. J. Kolmos. 
Western District—Mrs. Harold S. Gilbert. 
Inter-racial Committee—Mrs. Parker W. Fisher 
Mrs. Henry Francis Smith. 
Other Business and Recommendations, 
Prayer—Mrs. Timothy Harrison. 
Adjournment. 


TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 20 

Call to order. 

Incidental Announcements. 

Devotional Service led by Mrs. Rex W. Dodge. 

Introduction of State Presidents. 

Reports of Treasurer, Finance Committee. 

Action on Recommendations. 

Report of Executive Committee on Merger. 

My Reaction and Yours to the Missionary Program of 
the Church—The Point of View of a Young Business 
Woman—Miss Ruth H. Bennett, Washington, D. C. 

Council of Women for Home Missions—Mrs. F. W. 
Wilcox, Vice-President-at-large. 

Reports of Special Committees— 

Schauffler Dormitory. 
Alice Mather Walker Memorial—Mrs. H. M. Pflager. 
Chautauqua Congregational House—Mrs. T. A. Dungan. 

Report of Nominating Committee—Mrs. D. F. Bradley. 

Election of Officers. : 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Prayer—Miss M. L. Woodberry. 

Adjournment subject to call of Chairman during period 
of National Council. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Congregational Churches of the United States, by delegates in National 
Council assembled, reserving all the rights and cherished memories belonging to 
this organization under its former constitution, and declaring the steadfast 
allegiance of the churches composing the Council to the faith which our fathers 
confessed, which from age to age has found its expression in the historic creeds 
of the Church universal and of this communion, and affirming our loyalty to the 
basic principles of our representative democracy, hereby set forth the things 
most surely believed among us concerning faith, polity, and fellowship: 


Faith 

We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, goodness and love; and 
in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation 
lived and died and rose again and liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who 
taketh of the things of Christ and revealeth them to us, renewing, comforting, 
and inspiring the souls of men. We are united in striving to know the will of 
God as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways 
of the Lord, made known or to be made known to us. We hold it to be the 
mission of the Church of Christ to proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting 
the worship of the one true God and laboring for the progress of knowledge, 
the promotion of justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of human 
brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the continued guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work and pray for the transformation 
of the world into the kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the triumph 
of righteousness and the life everlasting. 


Polity 
We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the individual soul, and 
the right of private judgment. We hold to the autonomy of the local church 
and its independence of all ecclesiastical control. We cherish the fellowship of 
the churches, united in district, state, and national bodies, for council and 
co-operation in matters of common concern. 


The Wider Fellowship 
While affirming the liberty of our churches, and the validity of our minis- 
try, we hold to the unity and catholicity of the Church of Christ, and will 
unite with all its branches in hearty co-operation; and will earnestly seek, so 
far as in us lies, that the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be answered, 
that they all may be one. . 


United in support of these principles, the Congregational Churches in 
National Council assembled agree in the adoption of the following Constitution: 


Article I.—Name 
The name of this body is the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States. 


Article I1.—Purpose 

The purpose of the National Council is to foster and express the substan- 
tial unity of the Congregational churches in faith, polity, and work; to consult 
upon and devise measures and maintain agencies for the promotion of their com- 
mon interests; to co-operate with any corporation or body under control of or 
affiliated with the Congregational churches, or any of them; and to do and to 
promote the work of the Congregational churches of the United States in their 
national, international and interdenominational relations. 


Article T1].—Members 
1. Delegates. (a) The churches in each District Association shall be 
represented by one delegate. Each association having more than ten churches 
shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for each additional ten churches 
or major fraction thereof. The churches in each State Conference shall be 
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represented by one delegate. Bach conference having churches whose aggregate 
membership is more than ten thousand shall be entitled to elect one additional 
delegate for each additional ten thousand members or major fraction thereof. 
States having associations but no conference, or vice versa, shall be entitled to 
their full representation. 


(b) Delegates shall be divided, as nearly equally as practicable, between 
ministers and laymen. 


(c) The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be members, ex officiis, of the 
Council. 


(dad) <Any delegate who shall remove from the bounds of the conference or 
association by which he has been elected to the Council shall be deemed by the 
fact of that removal to have resigned his membership in the Council, and the 
Conference or Association may proceed to fill the unexpired term by election. 


2. Honorary Members. Former moderators and assistant moderators of 
the Council, ministers serving the churches entertaining the Council, persons 
selected as preachers or to prepare papers, or to serve upon committees or com- 
missions chosen by the Council, missionaries present who are in the service of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and have been not 
less than seven years in that service, persons appointed by national missionary 
boards as corporate members, executive officials of such boards whose scope of 
responsibility is co-extensive with the nation, together with one delegate each 
from such theological seminaries and colleges as are recognized by the Council, 
may be enrolled as honorary members and shall be entitled to all privileges of mem- 
bers in the meeting of the Council except those of voting and initiation of business. 


3. Corresponding Members. The Council shall not increase its own voting 
membership, but members of other denominations, present by invitation or repre- 
senting their denominations, representatives of Congregational bodies in other 
lands, and other persons present who represent important interests, or have 
rendered distinguished services, may by vote, be made corresponding members, 
and entitled to the courtesy of the floor. 

4. Term of Membership. The term of delegates shall be four years. 
Elections to fill vacancies shall be for the remainder of the unexpired term. 

The term of a member shall begin at the opening of the next stated 
meeting of the Council after his election, and shall expire with the opening of 
the second stated meeting of the Council thereafter. He shall be a member 
of any intervening special meeting ef the Council. 


Article 1V.—Meetings 

1. Stated Meetings. The churches shall meet in National Council once in 
two years, the time and place of meeting to be announced at least six months 
previous to the meeting. 

2. Special Meetings. The National Council shall convene in special meet- 
ing whenever any seven of the general state organizations so request. 

3. Quorum. Delegates present from a majority of the states entitled to 
representation in the Council shall constitute a quorum. 


Article V.—By-Laws 
The Council may make and alter By-Laws at any stated meeting by a 


two-thirds vote of members present and voting; provided, that no new By-Laws 
shall be enacted and no By-Laws altered or repealed on the day on which the 


change is proposed. 
Article Vi.—Amendments 


This Constitution shall not be altered or amended, except at a stated 
meeting and by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, notice thereof 
having been given at a previous stated meeting, or the proposed alteration hav- 
ing been requested by some general state organization of churches entitled to 
representation in the Council, and published with the notification of the meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 3 


I.—The Call of a Meeting ot the Council 


1. The call for any meeting shall be issued by the Executive Committee 
and signed by their chairman and by the Secretary of the Council. It shall 
contain a list of topics proposed for consideration at the meeting. The Secretary 
shall seasonably furnish blank credentials and other needful papers to the 
scribes of the several district and state organizations of the churches entitled 
to representation in the Council. 

2. The meetings shall ordinarily be held in the latter part of October. 


II1.—The Formation of the Roll 


Immediately after the call to order the Secretary shall collect the creden- 
tials of delegates present, and these persons shall be prima facie the voting 
membership for purposes of immediate organization. Contested delegations shall 
not delay the permanent organization, but shall be referred to the Committee on 
Credentials, all contested delegations refraining from voting until their contest 
is settled. 

IiI.—The Moderator 

1. At each stated meeting of the Council there shall be chosen from 
among the members of the Council, a Moderator and a first and a second 
Assistant Moderator, who shall hold office for two years and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 


2. The Moderator immediately after his election shall take the chair, and 
after prayer shall at once proceed to complete the organization of the Council 
and to cause rules of order to be adopted. 


3. The representative function of the Moderator shall be that of visiting 
and addressing churches and associations upon their invitations, and of represent- 
ing the Council and the Congregational churches in the wider relations of Chris- 
tian fellowship so far as he may be able and disposed. It is understood that all 
acts and utterances shall be devoid of authority and that for them shall be claimed 
and to them given only such weight and force as inhere in the reason of them. 


4. The Moderator shall preside at the opening of the stated meeting of 
the Council following that at which he is elected, and may deliver an address 
on a subject of his own selection. 


IV.—The Secretary 

The Secretary shall keep the records and conduct the correspondence of 

the Council and of the Hxecutive Committee. He shall edit the Year-Book and 
other publications, and shall send out notices of all meetings of the Council and 
of its Executive Committee. He shall aid the committees and commissions of 
the Council and shall be secretary of the Commission on Missions. He shall be 
available for advice and help in matters of polity and constructive organization, 
and render to the churches such services as shall be appropriate to his office. 
He may, like the Moderator, represent the Council and the churches in inter- 
denominational relations. For his aid one or more assistants shall be chosen at 
each meeting of the Council to serve during such meeting. 


V.—The Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall receive and hold all income contributed or raised to 
meet the expenses of the Council, shall disburse the same on the orders of the 
Executive Committee, and shall give bond in such sum as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall from time to time determine. 


ViI.—Term of Office 


The terms of office of the Secretary, Treasurer, and of any other officers 
not otherwise provided for shall begin January 1, following the meeting at which 
they are chosen and continue for two years and until their successors are chosen 
and qualified. 
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VII.—Committees 


As soon as practicable after taking the chair, the Moderator shall cause to 
be read to the Council the names proposed by the Nominating Committee for a 
Business Committee and a Committee on Credentials. These names shall be 
chosen so as to secure representation to different parts of the country, and the 
names shall be published in the denominational papers at least one month 
before the meeting of the Council, and printed with the call of the meeting. 
The Council may approve these nominations or change them in whole or in part. 

1. The Committee on Credentials. The Committee on Credentials shall 
prepare and report as early as practicable a roll of members. Of this commit- 
tee the Secretary shall be a member, 

2. The Business Committee. The Business Committee shall consist of not 
less than nine members. It shall prepare a docket for the use of the Council, 
and subject to its approval. All business to be proposed to the Council shall 
first be presented to this committee, but the Council may at its pleasure consider 
any item of business for which such provision has been refused by the committee. 

3. The Nominating Committee. The Nominating Committee shall consist 
of nine members, to be elected by the Council on the nomination of the Modera- 
tor, and shall serve from the close of one stated meeting till the close of the 
following stated meeting of the Council. Five members shall be so chosen for 
four years, and four for two years, and thereafter members shall be chosen for 
four years. This committee shall nominate to the Council all officers, commit- 
tees, and commissions for which the Council does not otherwise provide. But 
the Council may, at its pleasure, choose committees, commissions, or officers by 
nomination from the floor or otherwise as it shall from time to time determine. 
Members of the Nominating Committee who have served for a full term shall 
not be eligible for re-election until after an interval of two years. 

4. The Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the Moderator, the Secretary, and nine other persons, and shall be so chosen 
that the terms of the elected members shall ultimately be six years, the terms 
of three members expiring at each stated meeting of the Council. No person 
shall be eligible for successive re-appointment on this committee. 

5. Other Committees. (1) Other committees may be appointed from 
time to time, and in such manner as the Council shall determine, to make 
report during the meeting at which they are appointed. 

(2) On such committees any member of the Council, voting or honorary, 
is eligible for service. 

(3) All such committees terminate their existence with the meeting at 
which they are appointed. 

(4) No question or report will be referred to a committee except by 
vote of the Council. 

(5) Committees shall consist of five persons unless otherwise stated, at 
least two of whom shall be laymen. 

(6) Unless otherwise ordered, the first named member of a committee 
shall be chairman. 

VIII.—The Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee shall transact such business as the Council 
shall from time to time direct, and in the intervals between meetings of the 
Council shall represent the Council in all matters not belonging to the corpora- 
tion and not otherwise provided for. They shall have authority to contract for 
all necessary expenditures and to appoint one or more of their number who shall 
approve and sign all bills for payment; shall consult the interests of the Council 
and act for it in intervals between meetings in all matters of business and finance, 
subject to the approval of the Council; and shall make a full report of all their 
doings, the consideration of which shall be first in order of business after 
organization. 

2. They may fill any vacancy occurring in their own number or in any 
commission, committee, or office in the intervals of meeting, the persons so 
appointed to serve until the next meeting of the Council. 
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3. They shall appoint any committee or commission ordered by the 
Council, but not otherwise appointed; and committees or commissions so appointed 
shall be entered in the minutes as by action of the Council. 


4, They shall select the place, and shall specify in the call, the place 
and precise time at which each meeting of the Council shall begin. 


5. They shall provide a suitable form of voucher for the expenditures of 
the Council, and shall secure a proper auditing of its accounts. 


6. They shall prepare a definite program for the Council, choosing a 
preacher and selecting topics for discussion and persons to prepare and present 
papers thereon. % 

7. They shall assign a distinct time, not to be changed except by special 
vote of the Council, for 

(a) The papers appointed to be read before the Council. 

(b) The commissions appointed by one Council to report at the next, 
which may present the topics referred to them for discussion or action. 

(c) The benevolent societies and theological seminaries. 

All other business shall be set for other specified hours, and shall not 
displace the regular order, except by special vote of the Council. 


IX.—Commissions 

1. Special committees appointed to act ad interim, other than the Execu- 
tive Committee and Nominating Committee, shall be designated as commissions. 

2. Commissions are expected to report at the next meeting following their 
appointment, and no commission other than the Commission on Missions shall 
continue beyond the next stated meeting of the Council except by special vote 
of the Council. 

3. No commission shall incur expense except as authorized by the Council, 
or its Executive Committee. 

4, Any member in good standing of a Congregational church is eligible 
for services on any commission or ad interim committee. 

5. Commissions shall choose their own chairman, but the first named 
member shall call the first meeting and act as temporary chairman during the 
organization of the commission. 

6. At least one-half of the members of every continued commission shall 
be persons who have not been members of it for the preceding term, and at 
least one-third of the members of every commission shall be laymen. 

7. There shall be in each biennium at least one meeting of Chairmen of 
Commissions with the Executive Committee of the National Council, at which 
time reports of progress from each Commission shall be made to the Executive 
Committee and plans pursued under its general direction, except when the 
powers of the Commissions are already defined by the Council. 


X.—Congregational National Societies 


With the consent of our National Missionary Societies, whose approval is 
a necessary preliminary, the following shall define the relation of these societies 
to the National Council: 

The foreign missionary work of the Congregational churches of the United 
States shall be carried on under the auspices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and the co-operating Woman’s Boards of Mis- 
sions; and the home missionary work of these churches, for the present under 
the auspices of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the Congregational Education Society, the Congregational 
Church Building Society, and the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, hereinafter called the Home Societies, and the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Federation. 

1. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This 
Board and the co-operating Woman’s Boards shall be the agency of the Con- 
gregational churches for the extension of Christ's kingdom abroad. 
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a. Membership. The voting membership of the American Board shail 
consist, in addition to the present life members, of two classes of persons. (a) 
One class shall be composed of the members of the National Council, who shall 
be deemed nominated as corporate members of the American Board by their 
election and certification as members of the said National Council, said nomi- 
nations to be ratified and the persons so named elected by the American Board. 
Their terms as corporate members of the American Board shall end, in each 
case, when they cease to be members of the National Council. (b) There may 
also be chosen by the American Board one hundred and fifty corporate mem- 
bers-at-large. The said one hundred and fifty corporate members-at-large shall 
be chosen in three equal sections, and so chosen that the term of each section 
shall be ultimately six years, one section being chosen every second year at the 
meeting in connection with the meeting of the National Council. No new voting 
members, other than herein provided. shall be created. 


b. Officers and Committees. The officers and committees of the Ameri- 
can Board shall be such as the Board itself may from time to time determine. 


ce. Meetings. Regular meetings of the American Board shall be held an- 
nually. That falling in the same year in which the National Council holds its 
meetings shall be held in connection with the meeting of said Council. Meetings 
in other years shall be held at such time and place as the Board may deter- 
mine. Important business, especially such as involves extensive modifications of 
policy, shall, so far as possible, be reserved for consideration in those meetings 
held in connection with the meeting of the National Council. 


d. Reports. It shall be the duty of the American Board to make a full 
and accurate report of its condition and work to the National Council at each 
stated meeting of that body. 

2. The Home Societies. These Societies, with the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Federation, shall be the agencies of the Congregational churches for 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom in the United States. 

a. Membership. The voting membership of the several home societies shall 
consist, in addition to such existing life members and other members of the society 
in question as may be regarded as legally necessary, of two classes of persons. 

(a) One class shall be composed of the members of the National Council 
so long as they remain members of said Council. 

(b) There may also be chosen corporate members-at-large by the said 
societies, in the following numbers, viz.: by the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, ninety; by the American Missionary Association, sixty; by the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society, thirty; by the Congregational Education Socie- 
ty, eighteen; by the Congregational Publishing Society, eighteen; and The Con- 
gregational Sunday School Extension Society, eighteen. The said corporate 
members-at-large shall be chosen by each of the said societies in three equal 
sections and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with 
the meeting of the National Council. In this selection one-fifth of the said cor- 
porate members-at-large may be chosen from the organization for the support of 
Congregational activities affiliated in the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 
No new voting members, other than herein provided, shall be created by any society. 

b. Officers and Committees. The officers and committees of the several home 
societies shall be such as the societies themselves may from time to time determine. 

c. Meetings. Regular meetings of the Home Societies shall be held an- 
nually. Those falling in the same year in which the National Council holds its 
meetings shall be held in connection with the meeting of said Council. Meetings 
in other years shall be held at such times and places as the societies themselves 
may determine. Important business, especially such as involves extensive modifi- 
cations of policy, shall, so far as possible, be reserved for consideration in those 
meetings held in connection with the meeting of the National Council. 

d. Reports. It shall be the duty of each of the Home Societies to make 
a full and accurate report of its condition and work to the National Council at 
each stated meeting of that body. 
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XI.—The Commission on Missions 


1. On nomination of the Standing Committee on Nominations, the National 
Council shall elect sixteen persons; and shall elect one person on nomination of 
each of the following societies or groups of societies: The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the whole body of Woman’s Boards for 
Foreign Missions, Church Extension Boards (comprising the Congregational] 
Home Missionary Society, the Congregational Church Building Society, and the 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society), the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation, the American Missionary Association, the Congregational Education 
Society and the Congregational Publishing Society jointly. The Congregational 
Foundation for Education, Board of Ministerial Relief and the Annuity Fund 
for Congregational Ministers, jointly, and the Executive Committee of the 
National Council; and shall elect one person on nomination of each State Con- 
ference recognized by the National Council as an administrative unit, also one 
person on nomination from each group of Conferences as follows: 


Group 1. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and District of 
Columbia. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky. 
8. The Colored State Organizations. 
4 Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
5. North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. 
Group 6. Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona. 
r( 
y 


nw 


Group 


Group 
Group 
Group 


Group Idaho, Oregon. 

Group Hawaii. 

Group 9. The German General Conference. 
Group 10. The Scandinavian Conferences. 


who, together with the Moderator and the Secretary of the National Council, and 
with the chief promotional secretary of each of the societies named above and 
of the Commissions on Evangelism, Social Service and Religious and Moral 
Education (the Secretaries of said Boards and Commissions being members ex 
officio and without vote), shall constitute a Commission on Missions. The Secre- 
tary of the National Council shall be the General Secretary of the Commission. 

At least once each year the chief executive officer of each State Conference 


shall be invited to sit with the Commission and participate in its discussions 
without vote. 


2. Members. The members of the Commission on Missions shall be 
divided as nearly as possible into two equal sections in such manner that the 
term of each section shall be ultimately four years and the term of one section 
shall expire at each biennial meeting of the Council. In these choices due con- 
sideration shall be given to convenience of meeting, as well as to the geo- 
graphical representation of the churches. No member, except the Secretaries 
named in Section 1, whether nominated by the Standing Committee on Nomina- 
tions of the National Council or by the Societies or Conferences, who has served 
on said Commission for two full successive terms of four years each, shall be 
eligible for re-election until after two years shall have passed. 

Unpaid officers of any of the missionary societies of the churches shall be 
eligible to this Commission, but no paid officer or employee of a missionary 
society, or State Conference, shall be eligible, except as indicated in Section 1. 
The Commission shall choose its own Chairman, and have power to fill any 
vacancy in its own number until the next stated meeting of the Council. 


3. Duties. While the Commission on Missions shall not be charged with 
the details of the administration of the several missionary and educational 
organizations, it shall be its duty to consider the work of the organizations 
named above, to prevent duplication of activities, to effect all possible economies 
of administration, to correlate the work of the several organizations, together 
with their publicity and promotional activities, so as to secure the maximum of 
efficiency with the minimum of expense. It shall have the right to examine the 
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annual budgets of the several organizations and have access to their books and 
records. It may freely give its advice to the said organizations regarding prob- 
lems involved in their. work, and it shall make recommendations to the several 
organizations when, in its judgment, their work can be made more efficient or 
economical. It shall make report of its actions to the National Council at each 
stated meeting of that body, and present to said Council such recommendations 
as it may deem wise for the furtherance of the efficiency and economical ad- 
ministration of the several organizations. 

The Commission is authorized to establish such office and to employ such 
staff as may be necessary for the economical and efficient conduct of its work. 

4. Expenses. The members of the Commission on Missions shall serve 
without salary. The necessary expenses of the Commission, including the ex- 
penses of its voting members, not otherwise provided for, shall be paid from the 
treasury of the Commission on Missions. All bills for payment shall be certified 
by the Chairman of the Commission or such other responsible officer as the 
Commission shall designate. 


XII.—The Corporation for the National Council 


1. The Corporation for the National Council shall consist, after the meet- 
ing of the Council in 1925, of fifteen persons, elected by the Council, and of the 
Moderator and Secretary Ex-Officio. 

2. The terms for which corporate members are elected shall be six years, 
except that the Council, or its Executive Committee between Councils, may fill 
vacancies for the unexpired term. 

Provided, however. that the Council of 1925 shall elect five members for 
two years, five members for four years, and five members for six years. In 
electing the six year members in 1925 and biennially thereafter at least two of 
the persons so elected shall be persons not then members of the Corporation. 

3. The corporation shall have a treasurer. He shall administer his office 
as the by-laws of the corporation may provide. 

4. The corporation shall receive and hold all property, real and personal, 
of the council, and all property, real and personal, which may be conveyed to it 
in trust, or otherwise, for the benefit of Congregational churches or of any Con- 
gregational church; and acting for the Council between the meetings of the 
Council in all business matters not otherwise delegated or reserved, shall do such 
acts and discharge such trusts as properly belong to such a corporation and are 
in conformity to the constitution, rules, and instructions of the Council. 

5. The corporation may adopt for its government and the management of 
its affairs standing by-laws and rules not inconsistent with its charter nor with 
the constitution, by-laws, and rules of the Council. 

6. The corporation shall make such reports to the Council as the Council 
may require. 

XIII.—Devotional and Other Services 

1. In the sessions of the National Council, half an hour every morning 
shall be given to devotional services, and the daily sessions shall be opened with 
prayer and closed with prayer or singing. The evening sessions shall ordinarily 
be given to meetings of a specially religious rather than of a business character. 

2. The Council will seek to promote in its sessions a distinctly spiritual 
uplift, and to this end will arrange programs for the presentation of messages 
for the general public attending such gatherings. But the first concern of the 
Council shall be the transaction of the business of the denomination so far as 
that shall be intrusted to it by the churches; and the Council will meet in 
separate or executive session during the delivery of addresses whenever the 
necessity of the business of the Council may appear to require it. 


XIV.—Time Limitations 


No person shall occupy more than half an hour in reading any paper or 
report, and no speaker upon any motion or resolution, or upon any paper read, 
shall occupy more than ten minutes, without the unanimous consent of the Council. 
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In case of discussion approaching the time limit set for it, the Moderator 
may announce the limitation of speeches to less than ten minutes, subject to the 
approval of the Council. 

‘XV.—The Printing of Reports 

Such reports from commissions and statements from societies or theolog- 
ical seminaries as may be furnished to the Secretary seasonably in advance of the 
meeting may be printed at the discretion of the Executive Committee, and sent 
to the members elect, together with the program prepared. Not more than ten 
minutes shall be given to the presentation of any such report. 


XVI.—The Publication of Statistics 


The Council will continue to make an annual compilation of statistics of 
the churches, and a list of such ministers as are reported by the several state 
organizations. The Secretary is directed to present at each stated meeting com- 
prehensive and comparative summaries for the two years preceding. 


XVII.—Fellowship with Other Bodies — 

The Council, as occasion may arise, will hold communication with the 
general Congregational bodies of other lands, and with the general ecclesiastical 
organizations of other churches of Christian faith in our own land, by delegates 
appointed by the Council or by the Executive Committee. 


XVUI.—Temporary Substitution 

A duly enrolled delegate may deputize any alternate duly appointed by the 

body appointing the delegate to act for him at any session of the Council by 
special designation applicable to the session in question. 


XIX.—Election of Non-Residents 


While removal from the bounds of the appointing body causes forfeiture 
of membership in the Council, this fact shall not be construed as forbidding the 
election of non-residents by an appointing body. 


XX.—Filling Vacancies at Council Meeting 

Each appointing body may, at its discretion, designate the method of fill- 
ing vacancies in its delegation. Unless other method has been adopted, the 
Council will recognize such substitutes from Conference or Association as may be 
designated by the remaining delegates from such Conference or Association or 
(in the absence of such designation) by the total delegation from within the 
bounds of the state concerned, these substitutes to be certified to the Credentials 
Committee by certificate of a chairman chosen by such delegates. 

Provided, however, that in case of the formal resignation of a Principal 
and his Alternate before the opening day of the Council, a regular delegate may 
be elected, by such method as each Conference or Association may adopt, to whom 
shall be given usual credentials and he shall be enrolled as other regular delegates. 


XXI.—Term of Substitutes 


Persons designated to fill vacancies under By-Laws 20 shall continue in 
office only for the meeting of the Council for which the designation is made. 


XXII.—Alternates 


Any alternate, specifically designated by an appointing body, who may be 
present and seated at any Council meeting in the absence of his principal, 
becomes the regular delegate of that body, displacing the principal first appointed. 


XXIII.—Printed Ballots 


Nominations for the Executive Committee of the Council, the Boards of 
Directors of the several societies and all elective officers shall be presented on 
printed ballots providing space for other nominations to be distributed to and 
cast by the members voting. A motion to instruct the casting of a single vote 
for any nominee shall be in order only upon the setting aside of this rule. Pend- 
ing the declaration of the result of a ballot the order of the day may proceed. 


CHARTER AND BY-LAWS OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL WITH REGULATIONS OF THE 
COUNCIL AFFECTING SAME 


% CHARTER 


(Incorporated in the State of Connecticut 1909) 


Resolved by this Assembly: Section 1. That Charles A. Hopkins, Thomas 
C. McMillan, Charles L. Kloss, Dan F. Bradley, Charles L. Noyes, Francis L. 
Hayes, William H. Day, Charles W. Osgood, Alexander Lewis, Asher Anderson, 
Joel S. Ives, and such persons as may be associated with them, and their suc- 
cessors, are hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, by the name of The 
Corporation for the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 


SECTION 2. The object of said Corporation is to do and promote chari- 
table and Christian work for the advancement of the general interests and pur- 
poses of the Congregational churches of this country, and to receive, hold and 
administer, in trust or otherwise, funds and property for the use of said 
National Council, or of churches of the Congregational order; and all in accord- 
ance with resolutions and declarations made from time to time by the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States, or by any body 
which may succeed to the functions of said Council; and said Corporation may 
co-operate with any other corporation or body which is under the charge and 
control of churches of the Congregational order in the United States, or, churches 
at the time affiliated with said order. 

Section 3. Said Corporation may acquire by purchase, gift, devise, or 
otherwise, and hold and dispose of real and personal property for the purposes 
of its creation and may make any contracts for promoting its objects and pur- 
poses not inconsistent with law. 


Section 4. Said Council, or its successors as aforesaid, may, from time to 
time, make and alter rules, orders, and regulations for the government of said 
Corporation, and said Corporation shall at all times be subject to its direction 
and control; and said National Council or such successor thereof may, from 
time to time, determine who shall be members of said Corporation, provide for 
filling vacancies in their number, and appoint and remove members thereof. 
Said Corporation may hold its meetings, from time to time, in any part of the 
United States, agreeably to such rules and regulations, 


Section 5. The persons named in the first section of this resolution shall 
be the corporators under this charter until said National Council, or any body 
succeeding to its functions, shall otherwise order, and between the meetings of 
said Council, or its successor, they or their successors may fill any vacancies 
occurring in their own number unless or until said Council, or such successor, 
shall otherwise order. 


Section 6. This resolution shall not be operative unless the same shall be 
approved by said National Council at a regular meeting thereof, due notice of 
which acceptance shall be filed with the Secretary of State. 


(Approved, April 21, 1909.) 


(Approved by the National Council, October 15, 1910.) 
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From the By-Laws of National Council 
XII, The Corporation for the National Council 


1. The Corporation for the National Council shall consist, after the meet- 
ing of the Council in 1925, of fifteen persons, elected by the Council, and of 
the Moderator and Secretary ex-officiis. ‘4 

2. The terms for which corporate members are elected shall be six years, 
except that the Council, or its Executive Committee between Councils, may fill 
vacancies for the unexpired term. 

Provided, however, that the Council of 1925 shall elect five members for 
two year, five members for four years, and five members for six years. In 
electing the six-year members in 1925 and biennially thereafter at least two of 
the persons so elected shall be persons not then members of the Corporation. 


8. The Corporation shall have a Treasurer. He shall administer his 
office as the By-Laws of the Corporation may provide. 


4. The Corporation shall receive and hold all property, real and personal, 
which may be conveyed to it in trust, or otherwise, for the benefit of Congre- 
gational churches or of any Congregational church; and acting for the Council 
between the meeting of the Council in all business matters not otherwise dele- 
gated or reserved, shall do such acts and discharge such trusts as properly 
belong to such a corporation and are in conformity to the constitution, rules 
and instructions of the Council. 


5. The Corporation may adopt for its government and the management 
of its affairs standing by-laws and rules not inconsistent with its charter nor 
with the constitution, by-laws and rules of the Council. 


6. The Corporation shall make such reports to the Council as the 
Council may require. 


The By-Laws of the Corporation 


1. The annual meeting of the Corporation shall be held in the City of 
New York at such place and time within the month of February as the Secre- 
tary may designate. 

Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary on the direction of the 
President of the Corporation at such time and place as the President may 
designate. 

Special meetings shall also be called by the Secretary on the written 
request of any two members of the Corporation. 

Notice of all meetings shall be sent at least ten days in advance to all 
members of the Corporation. 


2. Five members shall constitute a quorum at meetings of the Corpora- 
tion, or four members in case one of them is the President of the Corporation, 
and another the Secretary of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
in the United States. 


3. The Moderator of the National Council shall be ex-officio President 
of the Corporation. 

At each Annual Meeting the Corporation shall chocse a First and Second 
Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer of said Corporation and may 
choose any other officers or agents whom they deem proper. 

The term of office of the elected officers shall be for one year and until 
their respective successors may be chosen. 


4. The duties of the President shall be such as usually pertain to that 
office. In the absence of the President, or his inability to serve, such duties 
shall be performed by the First or Second Vice-President in their order. 

5. An Executive Committee of three of the members of the Corporation 
shall be elected at each annual meeting who shall hold office until the next 
annual meeting and until their successors are chosen. Said Committee shall 
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represent the Corporation in such matters as the Corporation may especially 
entrust to it, and in general act for the Corporation in its ordinary business. 


6. The Finance Committee shall consist of the Treasurer and four mem- 
bers of the Corporation chosen by vote of the Corporation to serve during tne 
pleasure of the Corporation. The Finance Committee shall have full and exclu- 
sive power to invest and reinvest the trust funds of the Corporation, including 
the amounts contributed to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and to select invest- 
ments and reinvestments of the said funds and to change the investments of 
such funds; it shall also have the full and exclusive right to select the banks 
or trust companies, whether in the State of New York or elsewhere, which are 
to be the depositories of the funds of the Corporation, including the funds of 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and to place in the custody or keeping of such 
trust company, whether in the State of New York or elsewhere, the securities 
and investments representing the trust funds of the Corporation. 


7. The Treasurer shall give and renew from time to time a bond or 
bonds with surety and in amount satisfactory to the Finance Committee, which 
shall be kept by the Secretary in his custody. The Treasurer shall receive and 
pay out all moneys of the Corporation and render an annual account, to be filed 
with the Secretary on or before January ist, of his doings during the preceding 
calendar year. 


8. The Executive Committee shall annually appoint one or more 
auditors to audit the Treasurer’s accounts. 


9. The seal of the Corporation shall be a circle inscribed ‘‘Corporation for 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States. 
Charted-1909.”’ 


10. Conditional Gift contracts for annuities may be granted by the 
Corporation for the benefit of the *Pilgrim Memorial Fund on the following 
principles: 

(a) Payments of such an annuity cannot exceed the amount of the 
income earned by the gift after the gift is received, and the amount of 
the principal of the fund. 

(b) It can be granted for not over two lives. 

(c) The term of the annuity cannot exceed the lives of the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries. 

(ad) The President and Treasurer can execute contracts for such 
gifts under the terms herein presented. 

(@€) Conditional Gift contracts may be granted by the Corporation for 
money or property given to the Corporation, but not given specially for the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund on terms which to the President and Treasurer 
seem likely to enure quite certainly to its substantial benefit. 


11. These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the Corporation 
by vote of four-fifths of the members present, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having heen given in the call of the meeting. 


*Norr—At the 1923 meeting of the National Council the Annuity Fund for 
Congregational Ministers was made the collecting agent for the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. Conditional Gift contracts are now executed by the Annuity Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers under usual terms and on maturity the principal is added to 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 


CHARTER AND BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


THE CHARTER 


As Granted and Amended by the General Assembly of Connecticut 


RESOLVED BY THIS ASSEMBLY: Section 1. That the body politic and 
corporate incorporated by resolution approved March 24, 1885, as The Trustees of 
the National Council of the Congregational’ Churches of the United States, shall 
hereafter be called and known as The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. 


Sec. 2. Henry A. Stimson, Joseph H. Selden, Asher Anderson, Washington 
Gladden, Guilford Dudley, Samuel B. Forbes, H. Clark Ford, William H. All- 
bright, Livingston L. Taylor, George R. Merrill, Martin Welles, Charles H. 
Richards, Philip S. Moxom, Lucien C. Warner, and John Davis are hereby con- 
stituted and declared to be the present members of said corporation. 


Sec. 38. No act purporting to be the act of said corporation, heretofore 
performed, shall be affected or invalidated by any invalidity or informality in 
the choice of members of said corporation, but all such acts are hereby vali- 
dated and confirmed. 


Sec. 4. The object of said corporation shall be to secure, hold, manage 
and distribute funds acquired by purchase, gift, devise, or otherwise, and hold 
and dispose of real and personal property for the purpose of its creation not 
exceeding three million dollars in value, and may make contracts for promoting 
its objects and purposes, for the relief of needy Congregational ministers and 
the needy families of deceased Congregational ministers, in accordance with 
resolutions and declarations adopted or made, from time to time, by the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States, or by any body 
which may succeed to the present functions of that Council; and said corpora- 
jon may co-operate with-any other corporation or body which is under the 
charge and control of churches of the Congregational order in the United States, 
or of churches at the time affiliated with said order. 


Sec. 5. The said National Council, or its successor as aforesaid, may, from 
time to time, make and alter rules, orders and regulations for the government 
of said corporation, and said corporation shall at all times be subject to its 
direction and control; and the said National Council or such successor thereof 
may, from time to time, determine who shall be members of said corporation, 
may provide for filling vacancies in their number, and may appoint and remove 
members thereof. 


BY-LAWS 
As adopted October 29, 1907, with all subsequent changes incorporated to 
October, 1920 


1. The officers of the corporation known as The Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief shall be fifteen. Directors, who shall choose from their own 
number, a President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer and Finan- 
cial Secretary, except that the Directors may appoint a Treasurer from outside 
their own number. 


All of these officers shall be elected by ballot and shall hold their respec- 
tive offices for the term of six years, five of the Directors to retire at each 
meeting of the Council, or until their successors are elected and qualified, unless 
removed by death, disability, or resignation. Directors shall be ineligible for 
re-election for two years after serving a full term. 


2. The duty of the President shall be to preside at the meetings of the 


corporation and of the Directors; to exercise a general oversight of the affairs 
of the corporation; to execute the instructions of the Directors, and to make 
such suggestions to them as he mav deem desirable. 
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3. The Vice-President shall discharge the duties of the President in the 
absence of that officer. 


4. The Directors, of whom not less than four shall constitute a quorum, 
shall have the control, direction, and management of the property and affairs of 
the corporation; shall fix salaries, shall make rules in regard to the disburse- 
ment of money, shall allot and distribute the income; shall accept devises, 
legacies and gifts upon the trusts respectively annexed to them; shall appoint 
a committee of five as a Finance Committee, of whom the Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Corporation shall be members, and shall appoint an Audit- 
ing Committee; shall buy, sell and convey by their attorney appointed for that 
purpose all real and personal property; shall fill vacancies in their own number 
and in all offices, the appointments to continue until the next meeting of the 
corporation; and shall report for the corporation to the National Council. 


5. The Recording Secretary shall keep the records of the corporation, of 
the Directors and of the Finance Committee; shall issue notices for any meeting 
of either body, or if more convenient said notices may be issued by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, which notices shall be sent by mail at least ten days before 
the date of the meeting, and shall preserve all important documents. 


6. The directors shall appoint a Corresponding Secretary or secretaries to 
conduct the correspondence, to collect funds, to represent the work before churches, 
conferences and associations, to issue all orders to the Treasurer, to render such 
assistance to the Recording Secretary as may be necessary, and to do such other 
service as the Directors may require. He shall report every month to the Directors. 


7. The Treasurer shall invest the funds of the corporation in accordance 
with instructions of the Directors, or, in the absence of such instructions, in 
accordance with the written approval of the Finance Committee; shall have the 
custody of such funds; shall disburse the same in accordance with the rules and 
votes of the Directors; shall keep accurate accounts of his receipts and expendi- 
tures, and shall make an annual report to the Directors. 


He shall give bonds for the faithful performance of his trust for the term 
of six years, or until another person is appointed Treasurer, in such sum as may 
be ordered from time to time by the Directors. 


8. The Directors shall appoint a financial Secretary to discharge the duties 
of the Treasurer’s Office at the direction of the Treasurer. He shall give bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties in an amount satisfactory to the 
Finance Committee. 


9. The Auditing Committee shall annually, or oftener, in their discretion, 
personally audit and examine the securities belonging to the corporation and the 
accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and shall report annually to the Directors. 


10. The Finance Committee shall meet at least annually, and more fre- 
quently if deemed by them advisable; shall make investments and reinvestments, 
subject to the approval of the Directors; shall authorize all disbursements not 
specially ordered by the Directors or by their rules; shall provide methods for 
the enlargement of the funds of the corporation; and shall have the immediate 
and direct management and oversight of the funds and financial affairs of the 
corporation in the intervals between the meetings of the Directors, and shall 
report annually to the Directors. 


Special meetings shal] be held at the time and place named in the call of 
the Chairman. 


11. Other officers and committees may be appointed as the needs of the 
corporation may demand, and, in the intervals between the meetings of the 
corporation, may be appointed by the Directors. 


12. -A meeting of the corporation shail be held within ninety days after 
the adjournment of the National Council, in the state of Connecticut, where all 
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meetings of this corporation shall be held, at which the officers for the ensuing 
two years shall be chosen. 


Three meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held in each year, the 
annual meeting in January for the examination of accounts, of the reports of 
the Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, Auditing and Finance Committees, and 
of the general work of the Corporation; a Spring meeting in May and a Fall 
meeting in October or November. 


Special meetings of the corporation or of the Directors may be held upon 
the written call of the President or of any two members of the Corporation 
addressed to the President. Such meetings shall be held at the place indicated 


by the President. é 


13. Any article of these By-Laws may be changed or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the corporation present at any meeting, one 
month’s notice in writing of the proposed change having been given, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors at any meeting, by unanimous consent. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
OF THE ANNUITY FUND FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


WHEREAS, the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, at a meeting held in Kansas City, Missouri, on October 29, 1913, 
voted that an effort should be made to start an Annuity fund for Congregational 
Ministers which should furnish a substantial retiring pension proportioned in 
amount to the number of years of service in the active Congregational Ministry: 

THEREFORE, in pursuance of such resolution, we, the undersigned per- 
sons, desiring to associate ourselves into a corporation pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, entitled, “An Act to incorporate asso- 
ciations not for pecuniary profit,’’ approved April 21, 1898, do hereby certify: 


First: That the name by which such corporation is to be known in law is 
“The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers.’’ 


Second: The purpose of the Corporation is the maintenance of a society 
for beneficial and protective purposes to its members, who must be ministers of 
the Congregational Churches in the United States of America, and to provide 
for the relief of disabled members, or their families, and to maintain a fund or 
funds for that purpose, and to contract with its members to pay death benefits, 
and to pay the same to the member’s widow, minor children, or persons depend- 
ent upon him, or to his legal representatives, after his death, all in accordance 
with the rules and by-laws that may be adopted by the corporation. 


Third: The corporation shall have no capital stock, but shall be main- 
tained by rates, dues, contributions, by gift, bequest or devise, in accordance 
with the rules and by-laws that may be adopted by the corporation. 


Fourth: The business of this corporation shall be managed by a Board of 
Trustees, who shall have power to elect a President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
and other officers, and to make, alter or amend the rules and by-laws of this 
corporation, subordinate to the act of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
entitled ‘‘An Act to incorporate associations not for pecuniary profit’, approved 
April 21, 1898. 


Fifth: The number of Trustees shall be nine, all of whom shall be male 
citizens of the United States, over twenty-one years of age, in ecclesiastical re- 
lationship with the Congregational Churches in the United States of America, a 
majority of whom shall be citizens of New Jersey. The Trustees shall be chosen 
from the names of eligible persons presented to and approved by the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States, and such Trustees 
may be either clergymen or laymen. 
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Sixth: The corporation is to be located in Jersey City, 
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in the County of 


Hudson and State of New Jersey, but its principal business is to be conducted 


in the City, County and State of New York. 


Seventh: The number of Trustees shall be nine, 
Trustees selected for the first year, and their residences, are as follows: 


Name 


Residence 


Samuel L. Loomis, D.D. Westfield, New Jersey 


Charles 8S. Mills, D.D. 
Charles C. West 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Frank J. Goodwin, D.D. Westfield, New Jersey 
Addison H. Hazeltine Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D. New York City, New York 
B. H. Fancher White Plains, New York 


Lucien C. Warner 
H. Clark Ford 


New York City, New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and the names of the 


Eighth: The corporation may have an office outside of the State of New 


Jersey for the convenience of its officers and Trustees, 


and where meetings of 


the Trustees may be held, at such places as may be determined by its Trustees. 

Ninth: The corporation shall maintain an office in the State of New Jersey 
at No. 15 Exchange Place, in the City of Jersey City, in the County of Hudson, 
and Corporation Trust Company shall be the resident agent in charge of sucn 
office, upon whom process against said corporation may be served. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands and seals the 


13th day of April nineteen hundred and twenty. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the pres- 
ence of 

George N. Whittlesey as to Henry A. 
Stimson, Charles C. West, Frederick B. 
Lovejoy, Charles S. Mills, Clarence H. 
Wilson, Bertram H. Fancher, Lucien C. 
Warner and Henry G. Cordley 

George H. Hunt as to Cornelia B. Smith 
1 hr ek eS 


Henry A. Stimson 
Chas. C. West 
Fred’k B. Lovejoy 
Charles S. Mills 
Clarence H. Wilson 
Bertram H. Fancher 
Lucien C. Warner 
H. G. Cordley 
Frank J. Goodwin 
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